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PREFACE. 



" An important historical work," says a writer, " is its own best in- 
troduction." This cannot be the case, however, with unpretending little 
sketches of two of the earliest European settlements in India, which, 
having culminated to the eminence of luxury and power, have now 
dwindled down to the condition of " the City of the Dead," and are 
almost forgotten, as if overwhelmed, like another Herculaneum or 
Pompeii, by an inundation of lava, though in reality attesting the influence 
of that subtle element of gradual deterioration through political vicis- 
situdes which pervades all nations. 

The history of such places requires some words of introduction ; and 
the Preface being that part of a work which is by conventional licence 
set apart to include all explanations relative to its purpose and method, 
I trust I may be allowed the privilege, and not be considered as laying 
myself open to a charge of egotism if I enter into personal details to 
describe the steps by which this work has attained its present form. 

Two years have elapsed since I had the honour of reading before the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society a communication entitled 
*' Notes on the History and Antiquities of Bassein." The favourable 
reception accorded to it by the members of that learned body, and the 
demands, inadequately supplied, that arose for copies among outsiders, 
— a result that far surpassed the naturally sanguine expectations of 
a young author in the outset of his literary career, — encouraged me to 
prepare a second edition witfi considerable additions. In the interval 
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between the readins: of those " Notes*' ami seudiiiff the new edition to 
the ])ress, ji companion paper on **the History and Antiquities of 
Chanl" was read by me before the said Society, which, being reprinted 
from the last volume of its Journal, now precedes that of Bassein. 

I have thus brought within the narrow compass of a monograph my 
researches on the history and archaeology of an important section of the 
Northern Koiikan, — bounded on one side by the sacred Vaitara».il and 
Chaul river, and by the Sahyadri range and Arabian Sea on the other, — 
from the earliest mystic times of the Puranas to the present. 

Though so iusignificant in size, — about sixty miles long by twenty 
broad, — tliis tract of land has from a very remote period been known as 
civilized, on account of the numerous architectural and epigraphic mo- 
numents existing thereon, and the allusions to its rivers and towns found 
in the Greek and Arab itineraries of the early Christian and Middle 
ages. Ethnologically speaking, the region comprised between the above 
boundaries is the richest for the number and variety of races, ranging 
from the highly intellectual Brahman to the tiger- worshipping Warll, — 
all living, without evincing by any palpable manifestation their ethnic 
antipathies, among the low-lying plains and detached hilb, the fantastic 
outlines of whose rocky peaks stand out weirdly against the gigantic 
escarpments of the Western GhiUs. 

And now — to enhance, doubtless, the historical significance of the 
place — there has sprung from amidst the two ruined cities, and like the 
Phcenix of old, as if from their own ashes, the modem city of Bombay, 
which from a desolate and swampy islet has, by the intelligence and 
energy of its present rulers, been raised to the rank of the chief port of 
"Western India, and commercial capital of the whole peninsula. 

Thus Bombay — like, probably, no capital city in the world — presents 
to the scholar the contradictory aspect of being at the same time 
surrounded by seats of very ancient civilization — ^Buddhist, >Sivaite> 
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Mahomedan, and Portuguese — and wild country inhabited by people as 
savage as the race living in the deep recesses of the Satpdras. 

It has often been remarked that the European nations who have 
hitherto held the largest territorial possessions in India have at home 
little territory themselves. England, which now reigns sovereign on the 
proud throne of Aurangzebe, was as late as the 1 5th century known only as 
a remote island in the German Ocean. Holland, amongst her morasses, 
dykes, and muddy banks, after successfully resisting the autocratic power 
of the mightiest monarchs of their time, — Charles V. and Philip II., — 
the chivalry of the haughty Spaniard, and the exterminating fury 
of the Inquisitors, without possessing much land at home, had become 
rich at the spicy Archipelago at the extremity of Trans-Gangetic 
India. And Portugal, the smallest of all, the unwieldiness of whose 
" httle body with a mighty soul," as a writer expresses it, and "the 
narrow bounds of which," as one of her national historians observes, 
" could no longer contain the greatness of its native hearts," erected 
a commercial empire in the East, which for extent, opulence, and 
splendour had until the victory of Plassey no rival in the history of 
nations. 

It is of this vast empire that the now ruined cities of Chaul and 
Bassein were two important emporia of trade. They were, besides, 
when in their palmy days, the miniature of the Luso-Indian civilization 
of the age. Within the compressed area of their walls were contained 
appliances that imparted grace and dignity to life. Chivalry, religious 
enthusiasm, scholastic pedantry, and seigneurial arrogance stamped the 
impress of their character upon every surrounding ; and episodes 
verging on romance, and the passions, misfortunes, reverses and crimes 
amidst a motley population, made up both the poetry and prose of 
life, some incidents of which would certainly furnish as rich a pabulum 
for the novelist as their conquests and triumphs have already lent 
inspiration to the patriotic mind of Luiz de Camoens in the elaboration 
of his famouB " epic of commerce." 
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the towers would shatter them to pieces,* — regardless alike of the 
extortionate nature or immorality of the hlack-mail thus levied hy these 
tonsured and cassocked brigands, and the usurpation of the King's 
rights. The Dominicans, as a tradition hds it, ashamed to cross the 
earth's surface, crawled through underground passages, converting the 
cowl into a mask, in order to repair to the haunts of dissipation. 
And the recalcitrant Franciscans, when menaced with the battering of 
the walls of their monastery by an armed galley vmless they showed 
submission to the Government, replied coolly to the threat by exposing 
the Sacred Wafer on the window facing the guns, fully aware that only 
such a proceeding would disarm the enraged mariner.f And the blas- 
phemy of the religious — for such it was — met with but piety, as an 
ironical commentary on the case states, on the part of the military, who 
would not fire a single gun as long as the Holy of Holies was liable to 
be crumbled into dust. 

Such were, then, some of the abuses which precipitated the fall of the 
empire which, having in the beginning of the second half of the 
sixteenth century given evident signs of brighter times dawning for it 
in future, had about the end of the first half of the seventeenth century 
belied such hopes, and the doom of decay was visibly stamped on its 
forehead. 

I have been from the first aware of the great difficulties with 
which I had to contend, not only in disinterring documents relative 
%o a period that has added romantic pages to Indian history, and to 
individuals who distinguished themselves either by the brilliancy of their 
heroism or the magnitude of their vices, and which for the first time 
see the light of publicity, but also in describing monuments whose 
decayed state defies the keenest scrutiny, and in portraying an unfamiliar 
stMe of society, which requires the hand of a master genius, like a 
Gibbon, Sismondi, or Michelet, to do it justice. 

• Chronista de Tissuary, vol. ii., pp. 70-71. 

t Ensaio JSUlorieo da Lingua Concani, Nova Qoa, 1857, pp. Ixxv. et seqq. 

B 



Conscious, then, of the many imperfections of the work, I have still 
retained for it the heading of " Notes," first appUed to a modest hrief 
paper on the suhject, although the latter has now grown into an 
attempt to give a general description of the two settlements, — written 
amidst numerous other engagements of hoth a professional and literary 
character, — which, with much diffidence, I submit to the judgment of 
the public, whose indulgence I would crave. 

Now a word about the illustrations. These hare been a continual 

source of annoyance to me. No sooner were photographs of the ruins 

taken than they began to fade away. The ruins that did not admit of 

the application of the camera had to be submitted to the lithographic 

art, but in no instance did they come up to the standard of my 

{esthetics, as they will not, I am afraid, to that of the reader. Wood 

or copper engraving done in Europe would have certainly pleased me 

more in all respects, but the distance was the obstacle. I had the 

alternative of either suppressing the illustrations altogether, or publishing 

them just as they are. I have preferred to adopt the latter course only 

in consideration of the fact that the state of the ruins is very precarious, 

and the villagers, like the mediteval Romans, who built their palaces 

with the stones of the Flavian Amphitheatre, are removing the materials 

from the remnants of the convents and churches to build their own houses ; 

so that if deferred, unless there was another man to take my place, of 

which there is no probability just now, the ruins would run into mounds 

of earth, and no record of their shape would be left to the present and 

future generations. 

In conclusion, I gladly take this opportunity of recording my obliga- 
tions to several gentlemen for their kind assistance : to none more so 
than to Dr. Oliver Codrington, Honorary Secretary, Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society ; Mr. Alexander Kyd Nairue, C.S., author 
of "The Koukan ;" and Mr. James Macnabb Campbell, C.S., on 
the special duty of compiling the Gazetteer. I am, further, not a Uttle 
indebted for many valuable sup:p;cstions to Commendatore ('ristoforo 
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Negri, of Turin, and Captain Richard F. Burton, British Consul at 
Trieste, two distinguished names in the department of geographical 
research. To these and all the other gentlemen who have made me 
loans of old manuscripts or rare works my hearty acknowledgments 
are due. 

Bombay, 1th August 1870. 
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NOTES 

ON THE 



History and Antiquities of Ghaul. 



The ancient city of Chaul, now called Revadanda, is built on the 
northern extremity of a narrow strip of territory on the mainland of 
the North Kohkaci, which with the promontory of the Mdrro, or KdrlS, 
lying about one mile distant off to the south, encloses the well-known 
harbour of the same name. It is situated in 18° 33' N. Lat., and 72^ 
59' £. Long., and is about 30 miles south-east of Bombay* 

Adjoining the above, on the margin of the same creek, is the still 
more ancient city of Champavatl, the origin and political existence of 
which are lost in the dim traditions of the past. It hes as if wedged 
in between Revadanda and the hog-backed hills behind, only two miles 
further to the north-east, and connected with the former by a long 
shady street — the dismal remains of what was once a pleasant avenue 
of trees. It is referred to in old Portuguese chronicles as Chaul de 
cima, or * Upper Chaul.' 

Geologically speaking, the whole tract in and about Chaul is found 
to consist of horizontal strata of basalt and similar rocks. In the 
highland of Chaul, comprising an uneven piece of ground broken through 
by low ridges separated by slightly undulating valleys, the trap is found 
to be the most conspicuous geological feature of the country. This high- 
land terminates on one side at the foot of the gigantic escarpment which 
walls in the extensive plateau of the Dak ban from the low plains of the 
Konkan, and rises on the other abruptly in a spur to the northward, 
which is distinctly seen from the sea. The trap is met with either 
in tabular masses a few feet below the soil, or projecting through the 
surface in irregular shapeless boulders varying in size from a few inches 
to several feet in diameter. Some of these display ferruginous bands 
of the hydrated peroxide of iron or brown haematite, imparting to it a 
hue not unsimilar in appearance to the lateritic coloration so promi- 
nent among the hills of the Southern Konkan. The boulders are, 
moreover, found to be basaltic in structure, and to rest on beds of the 
fresh-water shales. 
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Nearer to the seaport, which — notwithstauding accoramodatioa for 
lar^e vessels has been decreasing for years, owing to silting up and 
other causes — is a convenient one for the coast craft, being from six 
to seven fathoms of water in depth, although at the entrance of the 
bay it is only three fathoms deep» * the shoals are so numerous 
as to be ranked among the triple lions of Chaul, which, according 
to the popular notion, consist of 360 temples, 360 tanks, and 360 
shoals. There is a tradition current among the maritime population 
of the place, which is fully borne out by history, that long before 
Suali, Bassein, and Bombay rose into reputation as harbours, Chaul 
was a safely navigable river and a very commodious roadstead. It is 
necessary to remark, however, that this reputation was earned and 
maintained in the days of the infancy of navigation, when the tonnage 
of the largest vessel did not, perhaps, exceed that of the ordinary 
Portuguese caravel. This land-locked inlet, moreover, not unlike 
several others on the coast, has in course of centuries been gradually 
filled up, not only by the silt and sand deposited by the stream enter- 
ing it, but also by other causes. Close to the shore — for instance, 
where the ruins of the fort stand in picturesque isolation, surrounded 
by the grey sands of the surf-beaten beach — an agglutinated calcareous 
mass of shells and gravel i9 found, bounded on one side by what is 
neither land nor water, but a muddy compound, which the tropical 
sun succeeds in a while in rendering fit for a mangrove swamp ; and 
on the other by hillocks of drifted sand periodically bathed by tidal 
water, in which the Elymua arenarius, Pandanua odoratissimus, Scilla 
communis, and a few hardy descriptions of reeds and grasses bind 
together the light covering of tlie soil, until there is a sufficient 
consistency for the cocoanut palm to secure a firm hold, or for the 
rice-fields to make their advances, resulting in the end in that steady 
though gradnal filling up of the river-bed which has rendered it im- 
passable for modern ships. 

Thus Chaul has fallen from the proud position of one of the priu- 
cipal commercial centres of Western India into so deplorable an 
obscurity that even Thornton's Gazetteer of India dismisses the whole 
subject in only two lines. 

Though limited in extent, this section of the coast is fully compen- 
sated for its scantiness of space by the depth and variety of materials, 
which afford a wide field for the geologist. There is perhaps no land in 

• Horsborgh's Indian Directory , Lond. 1817, vol I, p. 303. 
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the vicinity ofBombay which will, in all probability, repay the curiosity 
and careful search of the scientific inquirer as Chaul : for the chemical 
and lithological peculiarities of its formations, the varieties of minerals 
contained in them, the fossil shells, though mostly of the littoral or 
estuary species, found in the intertrappean beds, the mammalian re- 
mains of the Miocene and Pliocene conglomerates, which are by no 
means rare here, and its peculiar flora and fauna, are really worth 
studying. But archaeology, rather than natural history, being the 
theme of this sketch, I must pause here. 

Among the early Hindus the ancient city of Chaul was known by 
the name of '^nrHift" (Champavati) ♦, and stated in some of their 
meagre extant records to have been the capital of an independent 
kingdom situated in the Parasuramakshetra of the Puranic geogra- 
phers. Various accounts of the origin of the name are given, such 
as 'a place abounding in champa trees' {Michelia Champacd) — a 
supposition that I did not find myself warranted in entertaining, 
because of the total absence of any mention of that tree in the toler- 
ably exhaustive list of the plants of the district published by Heamf , 
until I had the opportunity myself to count them in dozens in a 
single garden within the fort. The other account, and perhaps the 
more plausible of the two, is that which ascribes the foundation of the 
city to a king called Champa, whose name is, moreover, not unfrequently 
mentioned in the Puranas, and elsewhere. % 'A'he city of Champ^- 
pura, for instance, is said to have been founded by a king of this name. 
This is the royal Buddhist city situated on the Ganges near the 
modern Bhagalpiir, and formerly inhabited by the descendants of 
Ikshvaku. This name is traceable again in the designations of several 
other places, such asChampanir, Champavat, &c. In the Bramhotiara 
Khanda of the Skatifia Furdna, ch. xvi., a description is given 
of four Indian cities, which are named Simantin:, Varmani, Champi- 
vati, and Mathura. Again, mention is made of it in the Vetal- 
panchavihsati and in the Kathnrnava; but unfortunately there is 
nowhere evidence to connect any of these with Chaul. 

The name of Ilevadanda appears to be a reversion to one of its an- 
cient Puranic designations, ' Reva ' being the name of the holy stream of 

• ^PTrf^f^P^ ^^ p. 36 ; et ivjra. 

t Statistical Report of the Colaha Agency, Bomb. 1854, pp. 26 et seq. 

t H. H. Wilson'si Vi$hnu Purdna, Lond. 1820, p. 445. 
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Narmadll (Nerbudda), which, Uke the GaDga, has giveu its sacred 
name to many a rivulet. This is, however, a mere hypothesis. 
There are other explanations also respecting the etymology of the 
word Revadanda, one of which traces it to a tradition current among 

the Brahmans of the coast to the effect that when Krishna was 

• • • 

reigning in Gujarat he had assigned the southern part of his kingdom^ 
which embraced a considerable portion of the Northern Kohkan, 
for the support of Revati, the wife of his brother Balarama, and that 
the * Revatikshetra, ' or * country of Revati,' which is often mentioned 
in the Puranas, corresponds to the modern Revadanda.'*' Others, 
again, profess to have found its origin from inscriptions. A stone 
pillar was discovered near Government House, Bombay (Pareir?)> 
containing an inscription, dated 1102 a.s. (1181 a.d.), written in 
the Devanagari character, mostly in the Sanskrit language, but con* 
taining a curse in old Marathi, referring to a grant of gardens in 
the village of Mandauli, in the district of Thadda (Thulla ?), by Sri- 
mat-Aparaditya, Prince of the Konkan — his ancestors' names being 
unfortunately omitted, thus leaving us entirely in the dark as to his 
pedigree or descendants — to the temple of Sri-Vaijanatha (Mahadeva), 
situated in the town of Rabavanti, in which, it is mentioned, there 
were many merchants living.f This Rabavanti is supposed by the 
late Professor Wilson J to correspond to Revadanda, from the cir- 
cumstance of its having been inhabited by merchants, and from its 
name being recorded in tlie monumental stone-pillar — a not uncom- 
mon form of memorial — in the neighbourhood of Chaul ; while the 
objection raised against the date 1181 as being that in which the 
Tagara rajas of Padma Nala (Pannalla) ruled the Konkan (among 
whom there is no mention made of such a name as Aparaditya) is 
easily got over by supposing that this individual must have been 
simply a chieftain governing the Upper Konkan, or Chaul and 
its immediate vicinity, owing allegiance to the Tagara riijas, and per- 
haps from sheer vanity or pretentious exaggeration of his title styling 
himself ** Prince of the Konkan." 

We tread on comparatively safe ground as we proceed to identify 
Chaul with its name as given by Western writers. Their itineraries of 
a coast line which was the best known of any part of India to the 



* ^H'^IV-IIT. 3^0 V-c^, chups. iv.-vi. 

+ Jour. R. As. Soc, Lond. 1835, vol. iii., p. 'A8'6. 

X (hid., p. 387. 
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Alexandrian merchants, during the first and second centuries of our 
era, and to the Arabs, the successors in the right line of some of 
Ptolemy's authorities, in the Middle Ages, although vague on the point 
of locations of the names with respect to the latitude, afford indications 
for identification certainly worth recording. Among these writers the 
foremost are, of course, Ptolemy, Arrian, and the author of the Periplut 
Maris Erythrai, variously estimated to have been written between 
80 and 150 a. d. It may be desirable to mention here the ap- 
proximate dates of the above geographical writers : — Feriplua 80, 
Ptolemy 130, Arrian 150. The first calls Chaul Sv^vXXa,* the next 
two 2t/ivXXa.t These names are, again, supposed by Reinaud^ to 
correspond to Symola, Chymola, or Malakuta, and by Yule § to 
Chimolo of the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang. || Another writer, 
far older than these, tells us that Chaul, if Castaldus' supposition is 
right, is the Comane of Ptolemy .•[ 

Among the Arab and Persian writers we have first in the order 
t)f chronological precedence Masudi, the celebrated Arab historian and 
geographer, who names Chaul j^^J^-^CSaimiir) and refers to it thus: — 
" I visited the city of Saimur, situated on the coast of Lar, and one of 
the dependencies of Balhara, in the year 304 (916 a.d.)." Then he 
goes on to relate that at that time the reigning prince was named ^W 

(Janja), which name, Reinaud informs us,** is also found recorded in 
a copper-plate discovered about eighty years ago in the neighbourhood 
of Chaul, and which is dated circa 1018 a.d., indicating that the 
prinpe had reigned there some time previous to the advent of the 
famous author of the Meadows oj Gold. This prince is perhaps 
the Sri Chhinna Deva Raja, of the Silahara family, descended from 
the royal line of Tagara, and chief of tributary rajas, who reigned 
in Thana over 1,400 villages of the Koiikan, and whose name 
is recorded on some copper-plates discovered at the village of 

• Teriplus Maris Erythrmi, edit. Blancard, p. 172. 

t Odographie de PtoUmie^ liv. vii., chap. 1. 

J M^moire geographique, hist(yrique et scientifique sitr Plnd^, Paris, 1849, 
pp. 220-221. 

§ Cathay and the way thither ^ Lond. 1866., voL i., p. cxoii. 

II FoU'KouH'Kh p. 891, No. 94 ; and Jolien's Vie de Hiouen Thswng, p. 420. 

% Sir HerherVs Travelt, Lond. 1665, p. 848. 

^** W4moirejloc, cit., and Jour, Asiatique, S^rie IV., tome 4, pp. 268-264. 
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Bhandupa.* Masiidi then tells us that there were about ten 
thousand Mahomedans in the city of Saimiir from Siraf, Oman, 
Bassora, Bagdad, &e., exclusive of what he calls .r*^ (bais'ir), i.e. 
children of Arabs bom in the country. He goes on to relate that 
the Mahomedans of the place had at their head a man elected from 
among themselves whose title was A^^ (fJasama), who was invested 
with power by the prince of the country, to whom he owed fealty, and 
that in our author's time the individual who filled this high post of 
Hazama was called Abii Said.f 

The Lar, also called Lardeaa, mentioned by MaiCidi, is evidently the 
territory of Gujarat and the Northern Koiikan, embracing Broach, 
Thana, and Chaul, and which name is given by Ptolemy as Lirike. 
The connection between Lar and Gujarat is so intimate that Ibn Said 
speaks, on Abulfeda's authority, of the two names as identical ; and it 
was probably a political rather than a geographical division of the 
kingdom of Balhara. The sea to the west of the coast was also called 
in the early Mahomedan times, ' the sea of Lar, ' and the language 
spoken on its shores is by Ma8(idi named ' Lari.' 

As regards Balhara, whom Masiidi mentions as the reigning prince 
to whom Saimiir was tributary, it has long been identified as the name 
of the dynasty which reigned at Valabhi (Valabhipura) in Gujar&t, 
and according to Soliman, a merchant and one of the greatest travellers 
of his age, was in his time the chief of all the princes in India, the 
latter acknowledging his preeminence ; while the Arabs themselves were 
shown great favours and enjoyed great privileges in his dominions. J 

Next in order is Ibn Muhalhal, who, it is supposed, visited the 
city of Chaul, which he also calls Saimiir, in the year 941 a.d., or about 
twenty -five years after Masiidi. Ilis whole narrative is unfortunately 
not extant, and the extracts made from his work by Yakdt, Kazwini, 
Kurd de Schloezer, and others have caused doubts to be raised as to the 
genuineness of his travels, made up, as they are, of so many loose frag- 
ments. There are, however, reasons to believe that the traveller was in 
India about the middle of the tenth century (942 a.d.), when he ac- 



• Jovr. R. As. Soc.f vol. ii., pp. 383-3H4. The plate was discovered in 

1830 at Bh'&nd6pa, in SalBotte. It is dated 948 Saka (1027 a.d.). 

t IiiarmLdyal-Ihehreh^ tome 1, fol. 49; and Les Prairies d' Or, par MM. Bar- 
bier de Meynard and Pavet do Courteille, Paris, 1861-66, p. 66. 

J Sir H. M. Elliot's Hwiory of India^ Ac, Lond. 1867, vol. i., p. 4; and 
Lassen's Ini. Alter., vol. iii., pp. 583 et seq. 
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eompanted the Chinese Ambassador from the King of China, Kalin Bin 
Shakhabar, who had arrived at the court of Nasri Bin Ahmed Bin 
Ismail, of the Samanidae at Bokhara, to negotiate a marriage between his 
King's daughter and Noah the son of Nasri. Ibn Muhalhal speaks of 
Chaul thus :— " At another foot of the mountain towards the north is 
the city of Saimur, whose inhabitants are of great beauty, and said 
to be descended from Turks and Chinese. From this place also 
Saimur wood is named, though it is only brought thither for sale." ♦ 
Zakariya-al-Kazwini, who compiled his works from the writings of Ibu 
Muhalhal and others after the middle of the thirteenth centnrj', says 
of Saimfir : — " A city of Hind near the confines of Sind (an Arabic 
demarcation). The people are very beautiful and handsome, from 
being born of Turk and Indian parents. There are Musalmans, Chris- 
tians, Jews, and Fire-worshippers there. The merchandize of the Turks 
is conveved hither, and the aloes called Saimuri are named from this 
place. The temple of Saimur is an idol-temple, on the summit of a 
high eminence, under the charge of keepers. There are idols in it of 
turquoise and baijddak (a stone like a ruby), which are highly vener- 
ated. In the city there are mosques. Christian churches, synagogues, 
and fire-temples. The infidels do not slaughter animals, nor do they 
eat fiesh, fish, or eggs ; but there are some who will eat animals that 
have fallen down precipices, or that have been gored to death, but they 
do not eat those that have died a natural death. This information has 
been derived from Misar Bin Muhalhil, author of the Aj-'dbu-l-bulddn, 
who travelled into various countries and recorded their wonders.** f 

Then follow two contemporary trarellers, Shaikh Abii Ishak and Ibn 
Haukal. They are supposed to have written about the middle of 
the tenth century (340 a.h., 951 a. d.). The former is a little 
anterior in point of time to Ibn Haukal, but they both met m the 
valley of the Indus and compared notes, and exchanged observations. 
The text of Shaikh Abii was first published by Dr. Moeller at Gotha 
in 1839, under the title of Liber Ciamatvm, and a translation of the 
same into German appeared in 1845, and of a portion of it into Italian 
in 1842. He places SaimQr among the ** cities of Hind" in contradis- 
tinction to the ** cities of Sind," and refers to it thus : — " From Kam- 
baya to Saimdir is the land of the Balhara, and in it there are several 



• Cathay f ut supra^ p. cxi. 
t Blliot, ut supra, p. 97, 

2c 
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kings." Then, again, in reference to distances he says : — " From 
Sindan to SaimAr five days. Between Saimiir and Sarandib fifteen 
days.'"*' Ibn Haukal, in his Aahkalu-l Bil6d, uses the same words as 
his fellow-traveller in his references to SaimAr.f 

Next comes the most accurate of all Arab writers of the time, Abii 
Rihan Al-BiriinJ. lie wrote about 1030. a.d. He calls Chai^l Jaimdr, 
and says : " It is situated to the south of Tana, in the country of 
LAran."t 

Edrisi, who wrote about the year 548 a.h. (11.i3 a.d.), writes the 
name of the city thus — j^^^ {S^mur), and, as Jaubert has it, fixes 
its position as follows: — " De \k, [Barouh, i,e. Broach] k Seimur 
on compte deux journees." Elsewhere he writes : — " Saimur, five 
days from Sindan, is a large well-built town. Cocoanut trees grow 
here in abundance ; henna also grows here, and the mountains produce 
many aromatic plants, which are exported." Then again : — ** Kam- 
baya, Siibara, Sindan, and Saimur form part of India. The last named 
belongs to a country whose king is called Balhara ; his kingdom is 
vast, well-peopled, commercial, and fertile. It pays heavy taxes, so 
that the king is immensely rich. Many aromatics and perfumes are 
produced in the country ."§ 

Among the later Mahomedan writers we have Sadi|^ Isfahani, who, 
in his Takswin.al'Bulddn, written circa 1()35, gives up the Arabic 
perversion of Saimur, and adopts one that is the closest approximation 

to Chaul, writing J ^j^ (CMvel), and places it, in accordance with his 

own system of computation, in Long. 88° and Lat. 36^. 1| The other 
is the author of the Arabic work on the History of the Mahomedans 
in Malabar, called Toh/al-al-Majdhidin, translated by Rowlandson 
and published by the Oriental Translation Fund in 1833, who writes 
SheiuU which is not very distantly removed from the modem Chaul.^ 
Now putting together all these forms of the name, such as the 

♦ Elliot, ut sxijf'Ta, p. 30. 

t Ibid., p. 89. 

X Jour. Asiatiquet Sept. 1844, p. 2G3 (p. 121 do Fragments). 

§ O^ographie d' Edrisi, &c., par Amedee Janbert, Paris, 1820, pp. 175-70; 
and Elliot, ut svpra, pp. 85.80. 

II The Oeographirul Works of 8/idilc UfahAni, translated by J. C. Lond. 1832, 
p. 88. 

^ Ind. Ant.y vol. iii., p. 214. 
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Champa vati of the ancient Hindus, the Simylla of the Greeks, thtf Saimiir 
of the Arabs, the Chivel of the later Mahomedan writers, and the 
Che oval of the Marathas,* there is no doubt, in the face of the above- 
noted authorities, and others to be mentioned hereafter, who plead 
warmly for the identity of these names, that the place they all refer to 
is but the modern Chaul, a form of spelling I have here adopted, in 
preference to others, being the one invariably found in almost all the 
Portuguese records of both olden and modern times. 

It was Reinaud, I presume, who first identified Simylla emporium 
et promontorium of Ptolemy and the Periplus with the Saimur of the 
Arab writers, — an identification that has met with the approbation 
of Yule, who does, besides, identify the above two names with Chaul. 
Kiepert, in his Map of Ancient India published about twenty -five years 
ago, under the personal supervision of the veteran Indianist Lassen to 
illustrate his Indiache dUerthumskunde, placed Simylla at Bassein, 
which Yule first removed to Chaul, as evidenced in his recently published 
Map of Ancient India in Dr. W. Smith's Historical Atlas of Ancient 
Geography im\\\& Cathay, published about ten years before, and other 
writings, — a removal that has been declared by one of the learned joi^m- 
alists on this side of India to be " much more satisfactory. "f Yule, after 
giving the grounds on which his identifications rest, goes on further to 
suggest, from the reconstruction of all the loose fragments of the divers 
spellings of the name, that ** it seems likely that the old name was some- 
thing like Chaimul or Chiinwul." J Elsewhere he writes : — " Chauwul 
Chamul or Chanwur would easily run into Semylla or Jaimur on one 
hand, and into Chaul on the other." § How difficult it is to settle 
doubtful points in the ancient geography of India, whether Greek, 
Chinese, Arab, or Sanskrit, is well known ; and some of the above 
identifications, though not made with rashness, are to be received with 
caution, being possible but not proveable. They cannot, in fact, be 
accepted as final, although that they will generally be admitted as satis- 

* The Mardth^s have a tradition to the efTect that this designation is derived 
from Chyavanarishi, the famous sage mentioned in H£jAvali and Sabyfidri 
Kbanda of the Skanda Purdna, who had settled himself at Chanl : bat this is 
imsapported by any written authority. 

t Ind. Ant»f vol. iv., p. 282. J Cathay, p. cxcii. 

§ Ind. Anty vol. i., p. 321. Some of the Greek writers, instead of Simylla, 
write Semylla ; just as the Arabs, instead of Saimilr, write Jaimdr or Taim(^r. 
Ptolemy in one place says the natives call the place Timylla, and one of his 
eommentators qaeationB whether it is Tiamylla. 
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tactory in the present state of our knowledge it requires no imneces- 
sary iteration to prove. 

The river of Ghaul is no exception to this confused system of 
nomenclature. Rirers in the Koiikan have, as a rule, two names, — the 
one of the uppermost port on the estuary, used by the maritime 
population ; the other of the stream itself, used by dwellers inland : thus 
the beautiful Kondulika, the genuine name of the river which debouches 
into the bay of Chaul, by which name it is known among the people 
living inland, is called Rohe-Ashtamichi-Khadl, khddi meaning literally 
a brackish part near the mouth of the river. It is fortunate, however, 
that it has no esoteric name besides, — a practice that is not unfrequent 
in the Konkan, such as Triran:iati for the Kalii or Muslej Ghai river, a 
name that is chiefly used by the Brahmans for purposes of worship.* 

The history of Chaul during the ancient authentic Hindu period 
is as much involved in obscurity as the Puranic one : Revatikshetra, 
for instance, is, as before mentioned, as doubtful in its form and mean- 
ing as the inscriptional allusion of Rabavanti, where the temple of 
bri-Vaijanatlm is said to be situated. This uncertainty is, moreover, made 
palpable by the complete disappearance from the locality of every trace 
of the elaborate Brahmanic Saivite worship, to which that temple waa 
first dedicated, to make room for the worship of Hingiilza, which 
flourishes at present in all its aboriginal linga splendour. 

Chaul, there is no doubt, must have been a place of note in the 
beginning of the Christian era, or else the Greek writers would not 
have mentioned it. That during the Hindu authentic period tlie 
place had attained some degree of civilization cannot also be doubted, 
for, besides the tradition of its 360 temples and tanks above alluded 
to, there is the legend that states that the ancient temple of Kalka- 
bhavani, which still exists by the side of a tank having a dome rather 
like a Musalnii'm tomb, liad in former times an idol of that goddess 
which, it is believed, sprang — like its cognate of Walukeswara, whose 
legend was published by me about two years ago f — into the tank 
beside her temple on the approach of the Musalmans, and it is 
not yet known whether that idol has returned to its primitive abode 
or not. J 



* Ind. Ant. vol. iv., p. 283. 
t Ibid,, vol. iii., pp. 47 et seq, 
X Ind. Aut-t vol. It., p. 67. 
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The peculiar architecture of that temple also would certainly lead 
one to infer that Chaul was a Hindu town that had hefore the arrival of 
the Mahomedans reached a marked degree of civilization. Coming 
down to the undeniably authentic period of copper-plates, inscriptions 
in stone, and coins, one meets with a number of dynasties disputing 
among themselves, at various times, the possession of the Koukan. 
Among the struggles for supremacy which ensued at various epochs 
among the Chalukyas, the Yadavas, the Tagaras, the Silaharas, and 
innumerable other petty chieftains, we are at a loss to find out to whom 
Chaul did really belong. The presumption is that the Silahara family, 
a branch of the Tagara, who reigned at Sri Sthanaka, and whose 
capital is in the copper-plates called Pun, being, as the inscriptions style 
the sovereign, the " lord of 1,400 villages of the Koiikan,'* most probably 
included Chaul among their dominions, although there is no specifica- 
tion to that effect.* Pari seems to be Thana, i.e, the capital par 
excellence^ and not Elephanta Island or Gharapuri, notwithstanding 
that some of the early European writers, such as Garcia d'Orta and 
Liuschoten, call it Pori and Pory respectively. The same designation 
must have led Friar Odoric to describe 'rhaiia as Tlcac terra est optimk 

situata et fuit regis Pori, qvi cum rege Alexandra prtslium 

magnum comminty^^f a statement that is, in the face of events, utterly 
paradoxical. Again, there are no vestiges of any description of an 
ancient town in the island of Elephanta, while in 'L'hana there are still 
some, traceable with difficulty, no doubt ; although, when seen by 
Giovani Botero, these ** remains of an immense city** were more 
plainly visible, and ** the town still contained 5,000 velvet-weavers." J 

Of the Buddhists and Jainas we have no record in Chaul, except 
perhaps an ornamental fragment of a Jaina temple that has been sup- 
posed to have existed centuries ago in (>haul, but whose traces are now 
entirely obliterated. It was discovered by Hearn§ under a banyan-tree, 
lying along with some other such pieces under a heap of rubbish. 

• Besides these, there are other copper-plates found at Th/!nA in 1787, 
bearing date 6akay3y(1018 a.d.), which record a grant by H/jA Arikesava 
DevarrjA, of the same family, governing the whole Kciikan, cousiytiug of* 1,400 
villages with cities and other places aoqaire I by his arm." See Asiatic Re- 
searckes, vol. i., p. 857. For other grants by ** a viceroy of the Konkan " 
under a |)rince of Y/ldava descent, see Jour. R. As. 8oc.f vol. ii., p. 3U0. 

t Haklnyt's Voyages, vol. ii., p. 143. 

J Yule's 'Marco Polo, ut sixpi'a, vol. ii., p. 831. 

I Btat Rep. of Coldba Agency f p. 110. 
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It consists of a marble stone-piece, and its workmanship is, in the 
opinion of our late deeply lamented Honorary President, Dr. Wilson, 
of Rp.jputana origin, the most prominent figures being the Tirthan- 
karas, or saints of the Jaina creed. It is presumable that from 
the large series of the Kuda caves and cells near Mhar, in the neighbour, 
hood of Chaul, of purely Buddhist construction, Chaul and its vicinity 
must have undoubtedly been one of the strongholds of Buddhism 
in Western India. Their position there, however, would not involve any 
high degree of civilization in the neighbouring town, as it is well known 
that the Buddhist Sramanas, not unlike the Christian monks, usually 
established their monasteries in places remarkable for solitude and 
beauty of situation.* 

It appears that about the end of the 13th century this part of 
the Kohkan was conquered by Bhim lluja — said by some to be a son 
of Ramadeva Riija of Devagiri, afterwards Daulatabad, mentioned 
by Ibn Batista as belonging to the Yadava dynasty — and subverted 
by the Mahomedans in 1317 a.d., and by others to the Chelia or 
military Banian caste. But, whatever be his origin, the conqueror did 
not long preserve the integrity of his dominions, which were soon 
divided into fifteen Mahals, the principal portion being inherited by his 
son Pratapa Shuh, who was at last defeated and dispossessed of his 
kingdom by the invaders from Chaul, under the leadership of his 
brother-in-law named Nagar Shah, until the latter was in his turn de- 
feated by the Mahomedans.f 

Coming down to the Mahomedan period, it strikes us as probable 
that when the Mahomedans had established themselves in the Dakhan, 
they lost no time in securing to themselves, for both strategical and 
commercial reasons, the seaports of the Koiikan, and that they did so 
there is historical evidence to prove. 

As early as 1347 a.d., when Sultan A-la-u-din Hussain Kangoh 
Bahmany became king of the Dakhan and fixed his residence at Kul- 
burga or AfFnabad, all the country lying between the river Bhima and 
the vicinity of the fortress of Rudni, and from the port of Chaul to the 
city of Bidar, was soon brought within the circle of his possessions. J 

In 1356, when the dominions of Ala-ud-din became divided into sepa- 



• See my Memoir on the Tooth^Relic of Ceylon, p. 18. 

t Trans. Bom. Oeog. Soc, voL vi., p. 182 j Tod's Western Indiaf p. 150. 

t Soott'a Ferishta, vol. i., pp. 9-10. 
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Tate governments, Chaul and three other cities, with some territory around, 
were committed to Mahomed, son of his hrother Ali Shah. This 
prince, who is said to have heen a man of sweet disposition, humane 
and just, estahlished schools for orphans, with ample funds for their 
maintenance, in 1378 a. d., in hoth the cities of DAbul and Chaul. 
The BAhmani and the Shah! dynasty of Ahmednagar promoted by 
all means in their power the prosperity of Chaul. It was from this 
city, as well as from Goa, that Sultun Feroz Shah used to despatch 
vessels every year to procure him the manufactures and curious pro- 
ducts from all quarters of the then known globe, and to bring to his 
court persons celebrated for talent.* 

But both Fcroz Shah and his successors were not entirely engaged 
in the pacific course of trade ; a little campaigning with the neigh- 
bouring Hindu chieftains, and occasional skirmishes with the rebels 
10 their own dominions in the Koiikan, were by no means rare. In 
1469 Mallik-al-Tujur Khajeh Jehan Gawan had to march with a power- 
ful army against the Raiof Kelhna and refractory rajas in the Koiikan ; 
and, as on other occasions, the troops were ordered from Chaul to join 
him in this service, f 

Of the fourteenth century we have no traveller recording his impres- 
sions of the city of Chaul, except, perhaps, he whom Yule not inaptly 
calls " the lying Mandevill.*' The compass of his travels, which, if 
true, would certainly equal, if not surpass, that of " the Moor," includes 
Chaul among his other numerous peregrinations. lie refers to Chaul 
thus : *' Est et non long^ ab ista insula regio seu insula Cava vel Chava 
(here Hakluyt adds a marginal note — " Insula Chava vel Chaul forte)" 
quse a primo statu multum est minorata per mare. Hi sunt infidelis- 
simi Paganorum. Nam quidam adorant Solem, alii Lunam, ignem, 
aqnam, et terram, arborem vel serpentem, vel cui de man^ prim5 ob- 
viant. Ibi magni mures, quos nos dicimus rattas, sunt in quantitate 
parvorum canum. Et quoniam per cattos capi non possunt, capiantur 
per canes maiores."J 

Now this is, mutatis mutandis, what Friar Odoric about the same 

• Brigg8*8 History of the Rise of the Mahomeian Power in India, Load. 1829, 
vol. il, p. 368. 

t Ibid., p. 483. 

J Hakluyt't OoUeciicn of Foyaf «, vol. a, p. 104. 
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time* wrote on Thana, which he had visited about the beginning of the 
second quarter of the 14th century. Sir John Mandevill here openly 
plagiarises not only facts, but even the mongrel Latin of the Friuli 
monk. It appears strange that Jordanus, having been at Thitna 
only a few years before Odoric, should, like Odoric himself, hare 
omitted to mention so close and flourishing a place as Chaul ; 
but most probably they confined themselves to their missionary 
track, and did not care for describing places they did not visit. It 
is still stranger that Marco Polo and Ibn Batuta, who traversed 
the peninsula on its western side about the middle of the 14th 
century, should have remained absolutely reticent about a city which, 
according to the testimony of the Arab writers who preceded them, 
was a flourishing emporium of trade with the West. Rennell, the Father 
of Indian Geography, remarks that " little can be gleaned from Marco 
Polo," and that ** the travels of Cosmas in the (ith centurv, and of the two 
Mahomedan travellers in the 9th, afford few materials for history. "f 
It was so, I dare sav, in the davs of Rennell ; since then it has been 
ascertained that the omission of the name of the Koiikan by Marco 
Polo is more apparent than real, for his 1 hanu stands for the 
Konkan, — 'I hAna being, as it was in the time of Al-Blruni, the capital 
of the Northern Konkan. 

Rashid-ud-din, in 1310 a.d , and Ibn Batuta, about 1350 a.d, 
call that city Konkan-Tana and Kukin-Tana respectively, while an 
Italian writer of the same century names it Cucintana,J and Barbosa 
Tana mayambu, which latter designation Yule considers to be the first 
indication of the name of Bombay. § Ibn Batuta, owing perhaps 
to the political aspect of India being in a state of transition, from 
the form assumed in consequence of the Afghan conquests of the 
preceding century, to the general disorganization which paved the way 
for the establishment of the new empire of Timiir, could not visit all 
renowned places as Thfina, nor be precise about the government and 
other particulars of the maritime cities like Chaul, although he 
maintains no reserve regarding the condition of different other places he 
visited on the southern coast. His spelling of the Hindu names 



• Odoric'fl travrls refer to the year Ki30 a.d., while the ppurinus pere^rrina- 
tions of Mandevill extend between the years 1322 and 1350 a.d. For Odoric's 
travels t^ee Hakluyt, ut supra, p. 143. 

t J. Ronnell's Memoir of a Map of Hindustan, Lond. 1788, p. xli. 

X /?. A. 8. Journal, New Series, vol. iv., p. 340. 

§ Yule's Marco Polo, ut svpra, vol. ii., p. 331. 
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is, howeTer, highly problematicaL Marco Polo was at Thana abi>ut 
i:{85 A.D^ and describes the manners of the people of that neigh- 
hourhood, and the trade in horses and other traAie« much as travellers 
in the next two centuries describe Chaul, whiv'h we shall see further 
on, as we follow the sequence of events. * 

Cosmas Indioopleustes> who flourished in the reign of Justinian, 
describing the citj and population of Kalhana — which is accortliug 
to some the E[aljanapura near Udupi, while others, with more plausi- 
ble reasons, assert it to be the old city of the Koiika^ to the north 
of Thana— refers to Sibor, which, in accordance with the order of his 
names, indicates it rather as the S^iimur of the meiliicral Arabs, or the 
modem Chaul, than Supara near Bassein, as it has been supposed 
by some of his commentators. 

" The two Mahomedan travellers" mentioned bv Rennell were for a 
time an enigma for me, until the work of Eusebius Renaudot, who 6rst 
edited and translated the manuscripts of these two travellers of the [H\\ 
century, in the year 1/18, solved it. An English version of theui 
appeared in 1733, and was reprinted in Pinkertou's Collect ion of 
Voyages in 181 1. 1 A new edition reprinted in French, by Reinaud and 
Alfred Maury, has also been lately published. Now all these writers 
seem to agree that the reason why " the two Mahoniedaus*' are silent 
on the Konkan is because a portion of their manuscripts, which refer to 
the voyage between the Indus and Goa, is missing. But of the two 
the genuine traveller seems to be only the one known by the before- 
mentioned name of Soliman, who is supposed to have travelled in 
India about 898 a.d. ; while the other, named Abu Said Ilussain 
of Siraf, never once left the latter place for India, although, like 
Mandevill, he had the knack of fabricating a Ulysses-like travelling 
episode, in which he fixes his start in the year 23/ a.h. (851 a.d.) 

During part of the 1 3th and the 1 4th centuries, the city of 
Chaul had, like Din, in the opinion of Baldeeus, J sunk into a state of 
comparative obscurity. The Arabs, as mentioned by their own histo- 
rians, made during that time several descents ujwn the west coast, 
and, though they made no fixed stay in it, a number of individual 
merchants established themselves there and carried on a brisk business. 



• Yule*s Afarro Po7/i, ut supva, vol. ii., p. 230. 

t Pinkortoo'g Coller.twn of Voyaijes, Loud. 1811, vol, ii., p. 171). 

t Churchiirtt Collectioh of VoyajeSf vol. iv., p. 150. 
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It again rose by degrees to become a place of considerable note in the 
1 5th century, during the prosperity of the Bahmani dynasty and its 
Ahmadnagar branch. 

It was during these times that the Russian traveller Athanasius 
Nikitin first visited the city of Chaul. He writes in 1470 a.d. thus : — 
" We sailed six weeks in the tava (a vessel) till we reached Chivil, 
and left Chivil on the seventh week after the great day (Easter 
Sunday). This is an Indian country. People go about naked, with 
their heads uncovered and bare breasts ; the hair tressed into one tail, 
and thick bellies. They bring forth children every year, and the 
children are many ; and men and women are black. When I go out 
many people follow me, and stare at the white man. 

" Their kniaz (Russian word for prince or chief) wears a faia (a 
large silken garment still worn by the women of the lower classes of 
Russia round the head or over the upper part of the body) on the 
head ; and another on the loins ; the boyars (noblemen) wear it on the 
shoulders and the loins ; the kniaginies (princesses) wear it also round 
the shoulders and the loins.* The servants of the kniaz and of the 
boyars attach the fata round the loins, carrying in the hand a shield and 
a sword or a scimitar, or knives, or a sabre or a bow and arrow — 
but all naked and barefooted. Women walk about with their heads 
uncovered and their breasts bare. Boys and girls go naked till seven 
years, and do not hide their shame. "f 

As the accounts of travellers, in the absence of better materials, are 
the only natural and easy method of attaining a tolerably accurate 
knowledge of the place, each illustrating the other and serving as a 
commentary too on the brief text of its precursors, showing at the same 
time the advance or decline the place has undergone during the 
course of ages, I quote here from the travels of a Roman who followed 
the Russian about thirty years after. He describes the place and man- 
ners of the inhabitants in much the same style as the Russian does. 

Ludovico di Varthema, who travelled in India from the year 
1503 to IjOS, and was an eye-witness to the first commercial en- 
terprise of the Portuguese on the western coast, writes: — "Depart- 
ing from the said city of Combeia (Cambay), I travelled on until 



* Varthcma's Alia Ai>ostolicha. 

t huVck in. the Fifleentk Century f edited by &. II. Major, Lond. 1857, part 
HI., pp. 8 audU. 
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I arrived at another city named Cevul, which is distant from the 
above-mentioned city twelve days' journey, and the country between 
the one and the other of these cities is called Guzerati. The King 
of this Cevul is a pagan. The people are of a dark tawny colour. As 
to their dress, with the exception of some Moorish merchants, some 
wear a shirt, and some go naked with a cloth round their middle, with 
nothing on their feet or head. The people are warlike : their arms are 
swords, bucklers, bows and spears made of reeds and wood, and they 
possess artillery. This city is extremely well walled, and is distant 
from the sea two miles. It possesses an extremely beautiful river, by 
which a very great number of foreign vessels go and return, because 
the country abounds in everything excepting grapes, nuts, and 
chestnuts. They collect here an immense quantity of grain, of barley, 
and of vegetables of every description ; and cotton stuffs are manufac- 
tured here in great abundance. I do not describe their faith here, 
because their creed is the same as that of the King of Cahcut, of which 
I will give you an account when the proper time shall come.* There 
are in this city a very great number of Moorish merchants. The 
atmosphere begins here to be more warm than cold. Justice is extremely 
well administered here. This king has not many fighting men. The 
inhabitants here have horses, oxen, and cows in great abundance, .-f 

We shall now pass on to describe the most interesting of all the 
periods of the history of Chaul — the Portuguese period. But before 
doing so it is necessary, for the better elucidation of the subject, to go 
back to a previous period, and survey briefly the condition of the Por- 
tuguese on their first arrival on the coast. 

During their ascendancy in the Indian seas the Portuguese never 
aspired, in spite of splendid opportunities both in Gujarat and the 
Dakhan, to acquire poUtical and territorial influence, but confined 
themselves merely to the acquisition of maritime and trading power by 
the establishment of factories on the coast and small garrisons for their 
defence. 



* Go the religion of the king of Calient he says that the king of Calicut is a 
pagan, and worships a Ood whom the people call the Creator ; while they also 
believe in one spirit, deumo {deva ?) besides God» whom they coll Tamerani 
(Malabar Tamharan, meaning lord or master), and the king keeps his deumo in, 
a chapel in his palace, Ac : see pp. 186-137. 

t The Travels o/Ludovieo di Varthema, edited by G. P. BcMiger, Lond. 1803> 
pp. 118-114. 
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Althoas:h their real (laniiiiHm was on the ocean, where their ships, 
amied and manned in a manner superior to that of the Eastern poten- 
tates, were victorious in almost every encounter, still their seaports, 
with a chain of forts, were in a very short time extended along the coast 
line from Mozambique and Sofala in Eastern Africa, Ormuz in the Per- 
sian Gulf, Din and Damaun in Gujarat, Bassein, Chaul, Goa, Angediva, 
C*annanore, and Cochin on the Malabar Coast, Ceylon, the Coromandel 
Coast, Malacca, and the Moluccas, to China and Japan. This sudden 
rise of a small nation in the west of Europe originated in a handful of 
enterprising men and bold adventurers. 

When Vasco da Ganwi arrived, on the 20th May 1498, at Calicut,* 
which was then the principal emporium of trade in that part of India, 
sending out every year above five hundred ships to the Red Sea, he 
endeavoured to open communication with the Zamorin (Samondry 
Raja) in order to obtain such privileges and facilities as would 
enable the Portuguese to carry on an advantageous commerce with 
this rich country. He landed, and with great pomp made his appear- 
ance before that prince, who, actuated by motives of the soundest 
policy, showed a decided disposition to favour the admiral and his 
crew. Soon after, however, the intrigues and malicious reports of the 
Mahomedans from Egypt and Arabia, who commanded then the 
whole commerce of the Indian seas, carrying away not only rich 
cargoes, but shiploads of pilgrims, and who wercjealousof the foreigners' 
interference with their own prerogatives, wrought a sudden change in the 
mind of the sovereign, who consented to make Vasco da Gama a prisoner. 
The prudence and firmness of the latter, however, availed him much 
at this juncture, for, observing ominous signs in the behaviour of 
the people on the release of two of his officers who had been detained 
by the Zamorin, Vasco da Gama weighed anchor and set sail ; and 
although pursued by the enemy's fleet, a breeze springing up, he got 
clear off and reached home in safety on the 29th August 1499. 

A new expedition was now fitted out, under Pedro Alvares Cabral, 
with a fleet comprising 13 vessels and 1,200 men. On their arrival 
at Calicut the Zamorin received them with imposing ceremonies, 
although the Mahomedans, whose resources in intrigue were otherwise 
inexhaustible, were not less demonstrative. Permission being neverthe- 



• A pretty ^ood representation of the city of Calicut as it was in 1574 is 
j<iven by Brnn and Hosen burg, and copied by Beveridge in his Ihsionj of India, 
"I. i., p. 156. 
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less obtained to establish a factory, under the charge of Ayres Correa, 
in one of the Zamorin's palaces, a fair start was then made by the 
Portuguese to trade on a systematic plan with India. 

It was, notwithstanding, highly impolitic under the circumstances to 
overlook the fact that the Mahomedans, thus brought into close 
competition with the foreigner, would beneath this seeming friendship 
nourish hostile intentions, moved as they were, beyond the feelings 
of political ambition and mercantile cupidity, by their natural hatred 
towards the Christians. But Cabral, it appears, in spite of all his excel- 
lent qualities, allowed himself, through Ayres Correa, to fall too easily 
into the snare thus laid for him. 

The consequence was that the king and his myrmidons who never 
ceased for a moment to plot against them, and watch for an oppor- 
tunity to attack them, profited by the uncircumspect conduct of the 
Portuguese, who had been treacherously induced to cajiture a merchant 
vessel with seven elephants on board. This affording them a i)retext 
for the outrage, they stormed the building and overpowered the inmates. 
Their number amounted to seventy, and being unable to resist the thou- 
sands of Moors, Nairs, and others who in a body assailed the factory, 
fifty of them, the factor Ayres (>orrea included, were slaughtered on the 
spot, the rest escaping into the sea to swim over and seek shelter on board 
their vessels. The factory was first plundered and then reduced to 
ashes. This may be appropriately described as the inauspicious be- 
ginning of the hostilities which raged almost uninterruptedly for two 
centuries between the Portuguese on the one side and the Moslems and 
Hindus on the other, with a short interval of peace, until the whole 
fabric of the former tottered to its very foundation, and fell a rich 
prize to the energetic and moral endeavours of a great nation, which 
now happily sways the destinies of this important country. 

Cabral's retaliation was severe. The Zamorin. perceiving that the 
matter was taking a grave turn, manifested an anxiety to cultivate the 
friendship of such powerful strangers. This is in accordance with the 
singular character of the Orientals, who from the days of Taxiles, Porus, 
and others of the time of Alexander of Macedon downwards have been 
always playing a similar role. But Cabral, determined to avenge their 
brutality, on a sudden made a furious onset, captured ten Moorish 
ships, transferred their cargoes to his own vessels, made their crews 
prisoners, and then ranging the captured vessels in a line before the city 
set them on fire, exhibiting them in full blaze before the citizens 
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Portuguese, which terrible oath was the harbinger of all the calamities 
that subsequently befell the Portuguese at Chaul and elsewhere, as the 
sequel will show. 

Dom Louren90, on returning from Chaul with vessels laden with 
horses and other goods captured there, fell in with the Calicut fleet 
near Dabul. He anchored off the mouth of the river, eager to de- 
stroy it ; but on calling a council of his officers to consult with them as 
to what measures were best for an attack, they gave their opinion 
unanimously against any offensive action, the fleet having entered the 
river, which was too narrow for a successful combat. On his arrival at 
Cochin, flushed with victory and bearing rich spoil from Chaul, Dom 
Louren(;o expected to be received with honour by his father ; but he 
was, on the contrary, much to his disappointment and mortification, 
threatened by the Viceroy with punishment for not ha\ing engaged 
the enemy at Dabul and destroyed their fleet, notwithstanding that he 
had the excuse to urge of having been overruled by the votes of his 
officers. This severe treatment preyed on the young man*s mind, and, 
finding that all efforts to conciliate his father and regain his favour 
were of no avail, he sacrificed his valuable life in an action at Chaul. 
In the river of Chaul have his bones lain for the last three centuries 
and a half, and of the millions who have frequented the port since then 
none have known the spot which was the last resting-place of the brave 

Dom Lourenco d' Almeida. 
< 

But I am afraid I anticipate. Some time after the first victory of 

Dom Lourenco at the Chaul river, while Albuquerque was engaged 

before Ormuz, the Sultan of Egypt — to whom a deputy, reputed to be 

a man of sanctity, was despatched from Calicut by instigations of 

Mamale, the uncle of Vas's victim — fitted out a fleet of twelve sail 

with 15,000 Mamelukes, which he sent, under the command of Amir 

Hussain, to oppose the Portuguese in India. At this time the Viceroy, 

who was on the Malabar coast, had ordered his son Dom Lourenco 

with eight ships to scour the coast as far as Chaul, and wait there to join 

another fleet from Cochin, which was being prepared, — orders that were 

well received by his son. His fleet having arrived off Chaul put into 

the bay to take in provisions and refreshments. On his arrival there 

Dom Lourenco received intelligence of the fleet of the Sultan of Efjypt 

bemg on its way to India, hut, believing it to he an unfounded rumour, 

went ashore with most of his ofticers. Chaul was then a place of 

considerable trade, rising from its former decadence through the exer- 
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(ions of the Ahmadn&gar kings, who had but one maritime city for 
their extensive territory. This reuovatiou was, moreover, facilitated by 
its convenient situation as an entrepot between Gujarat and Malabar, 
and an outlet to the exports of the Dakhan, 

To resume, however, the thread of our narrative. The news of the 
arrival of the Egyptian fleet having been confirmed by the Governor of 
<Jannan«>re, who was informed of the fact by the well-known pirate 
Timoja, the Viceroy despatched Pedro Cam to Chaul to direct Dom 
Lourenco to proceed and engage the fleet. This has been regarded as 
« wrong step en the part of the Viceroy. It is bj some opined that he 
should himself have started for Chaul to reinforce his son's fleet. 
Others, again, say that Dom Lourenco himself on the approach of the 
•enemy's fleet should have steered out of the river and engaged the 
«nemy on the sea. But we are all apt t<o be wise after the e^'ent. 

Hussein, a Persian by birth and admiral of the Egyptian navy, 
bad once before, on his way from Egypt to India, experienced in a 
formal engagement very harsh treatment from the two Almeidas, and 
was thirsting for vengeance. Malik Eyaz, a native of Sarmatia, who 
had renounced Christianity for Mahomedanism, and through his 
singular dexterity as an archer had not only regained his liberty — he 
had been a slave of the king of Cambay — but through his skill got 
himself nominated Governor of Diu, was also a sworn foe of the Portu- 
g^uese. The hatred that both these men bore towards their common 
•enemy was a bond of unity between them, and they combined to plan 
Che destruction of their riA'als. 

Hnssein and Malik Eyai met amid great rejoicings at the point of 
Diu, and while consulting how to lay the ambuscade, or discussing 
other more or less well-devised schemes to annoy the Portuguese with 
their joint fleets, news was brought to them that Dom Louren'.;o d' Al- 
meida had anchored his vessels before Chaul, and had landed his men, 
heing ignorant of the arrival of the Egyptian fleet in the Indian seas. 
Dom LfOuren^o, on being made aware of this, did not at first take 
much heed, depending upon. the friendship of Nizam-ul-Mulk, and 
helieving that this sovereign would not permit any surprise in his 
dominions ; although it was for his own interest that this pseudo- 
friend of theirs had advised his subjects to keep on good terms with 
the Portuguese trafficking in his ports. 

Dom Louren90, believing in this outward show of friendship, 
thought he might safely remain a little longer on land with some of his 
4c 
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officers, entertaining himself in shooting and athletic sports, until he 
had the opportunity of jomiug the fleet from Cochin. It was indeed 
rumoured ahroad that the combined fleets had been seen on the coast 
sailing southwards ; but Dom Lourenco made no account of this, 
imagining them to be the ships from Mecca which were here daily 
expected, or, as others state, to be the fleet of Albuquerque, who was 
sent out to succeed the Viceroy. 

One of the ship's crew at last espied an extensive fleet from the 
top of the mainmast, but he could not discern their strength. They 
began now to suspect the truth. Hussein was really adyancing that 
way with his red and white ensigns adorned with the black crescent, 
and a display of ornamental bunting as if on a gala day ; while the 
astute Eykz was following in the rear to concert an attack against the 
Portuguese. 

Dom Louren90 had no sooner given the necessary orders to his 
men than he saw the Egyptian ships advancing against them. The 
Mamelukes had buoyed themselves up with the hope that they would 
surprise the Portuguese, and they gave undignified expression to their 
feelings by shouting and gesticulating and making divers other demon- 
strations of joy at having so opportunely found the enemy whom they 
were in search of, at their mercy. The Portuguese, having just had 
time enough to place themselves in a good position of defence, gave 
the enemy a warm reception. Hussein, believing himself secure of 
victory as he had surprised the Portuguese ships, determined to 
board in person the flag-ship commanded by Dom Louren90. For this 
purpose he opened the attack with a volley of shells, arrows, hand- 
grenades, and other war-engines, enveloping the fleet in clouds of flame 
and smoke, but his attack was returned with such determination and 
skill that he at last desisted from attempting to board the vessel. Other 
Egyptian vessels attacked the Portuguese squadron throughout the 
day, though from a distance, but as night approached and separated 
the combatants, Hussein retreated with his vessels to the opposite 
bank of the river, among the sands, for his greater safety, to prepare 
for the renewal of the fight the next morning. 

This brief respite for the night was spent by the Portuguese in 
preparations for the combat the next day. Dom Lourenco, being 
still ignorant of the confederacy between Amir Hussein and Malik 
Eyaz, gave, at daybreak, the signal to renew the fight. The attack 
was made with great energy and ardour, and Dom Lourenco was 
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sangmne of boarding Hussein's ship, which hope was shared by Pedro 
Barreto and the other captains ; but, not being able to approach close 
enough, on account of the sandbanks, he was obliged to rest satisfied 
with cannonading them, and this he did the whole day, and succeeded, 
notwithstanding the greater numerical strength of the enemy in ships 
and men, in capturing two galleys, all the men on board being put 
to the sword. The combat was carried on with much ardour and 
intrepidity on both sides, and the Portuguese seemed fast gaining 
ground, when Almeida, favoured by the wind and tide, made the 
attempt to board the Egyptian flag.ship. The victory was almost 
achieved, and the Moors were leaping overboard to escape to the shore, 
when the inconsiderate valour of Francisco de Nhaya, who began to 
pursue with a lance the enemy in the water, turned the scales against 
the Portuguese. The Moors returned to the combat with the heroism of 
despair, and Dom Louren90 was unsuccessful in his attempt, on account 
of the contrary current, to board the vessel. Malik Eyaz, the Gover- 
nor of Diu, in the meanwhile put in his appearance in the harbour 
with a well-manned fleet, consisting of forty vessels, coming at the most 
decisive moment to the relief of his confrere Hussein, the Egyptian 
admiral. Not daring at once to engage the Portuguese, he came to 
anchor at the entrance of the creek, near enough to Hussein to join him 
the next day, the Portuguese slackening their efforts a little, being 
somewhat alarmed at this formidable and unexpected circumstance. 

Ou observing this state of things, Dom Louren90, although twice 
wounded by arrows, retained his presence of mind. He despatched 
two galleys and three caravels to hinder the union of the two fleets 
of the enemy, and this they did so effectually that Eyaz was obliged 
to change his position and retreat for shelter to another site. Dom 
Louren90 was then advised by his captains to set fire to the enemy's 
vessels, but he said he wanted to spare them to take them over as 
trophies to his old father. This little vanity had blinded him to the 
danger of the moment. 

The battle, however, still continued between Dom Louren90 and Hus- 
sein until night again parted them, both sides endeavouring to conceal 
their losses. In the evening, after the cessation of the fight, the Portu- 
guese captains met in council on board the flagship to deliberate on 
what was next to be done, and they were unanimously of opinion 
that as it was unsafe to defend themselves in the narrow river of 
Chaul, which was being rapidly blockaded by the enemy's fleet, it wa< 
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well to exercise prudence, and endeaTour to bring their ships out of the 
river into the open sea during the night, to effect a decent retreat, 
before Malik Ejaz, who was a much mort formidable antagonist than 
they had been accustomed to deal with, had joined the reinforcing 
ileet. But Dom Lourenco, remembering the displeasure of his father 
at his liaving declined to force the Calicut fleet to action in the river 
of Dabul, and being besides of a temper mort valiant tha» discreet^ 
rrsolved not to steal away by night, fearing that his retreat to the 
open sea might be construed as a flight. He determined to make 
♦he best of his way by broad daylight, resolutely awaiting m the 
meanwhile tl)e events of the next nKM-ning. 

Tlie uKM-ning arrived, and Malik EyAz, perceiving that the Portuguese 
ships were ready to set sail with the first tide after daybreak, inter- 
preted the alteration in the arrai^ements as a preparation for a re- 
treat, and advancing, therefore, fr©m the place where he had take» 
shelter, boldly attacked tlwm, and, undismayed by the havoc wrought 
among his own crew by the constant cannonade of the Porluguese^ 
pressed dose in front in order to intercept their passage. Unfortu- 
nately at this time the ship of Dom Lourenco ran foul of some fishing- 
stakes in the bed of the river, and then was cast upon the rocks. 
Pelagio de Souza, who commanded the nearest galley, fastened a rope 
to the stranded vessel, and pTying all his oars was making ineffectual 
efforts to tow T«?r off, wlxen, a ball happening to strike her hull near 
the rudder, she took in much water and was in danger of sinking. 
Then Pelagio cut the rope off, and his own ship was irresistibly borne out 
by the cm-rent to the sea. The officers seeing the impossibility of 
extricating the AdmiraFs vessel from so perilous a position, a boat wa» 
sent to Dom Lourenco entreating him to save his person and preserve 
himself for another combat. The gallant and high-spirited youth 
replied, however, that " he would never be guilty of such a piece of 
treachery as to leave in the lurch those who had hitherto been hifr 
companions in danger." Accordingly, he exerted himself to the ut- 
most extremity in this precarious situation, aramating his thirty men 
(out of a hundred,, seventy bemg hors de combat) both with words and 
by his example to defend themselves. They foiight like lions, and,, 
rejecting all proposals of honourable surrender, armistice, &c., offereii 
them by the enemy, resolved either to save the ship or die in the 
attempt. In the midst of this engagement a ball broke the Admiral's- 
thigh. '^ ' 'ng liis men to place him upon a chair resting against the 
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mainmast, or directing them, as others write, to lash him to the 
mast, he continued to encourage them with his orders as occasioD 
required, when another bullet pierced him through the chest and 
lie was killed. His body was thrown below deck, that the sight of 
it might not give the enemy cause to rejoice. Here it was followed by 
his faithful page Gato, who, threw himself upon his master's corpse, 
lamenting his fate with literally bloody tears, one of his eyes having 
been pierced with an arrow. When at last, after a vigorous resistance, 
the Moors boarded the ship, and found Gato upon his master's body 
which he defended, he rose and slew as many of the Moors as approach- 
ed the body of Dom Louren9o, until he himself fell dead among them. 
At length the ship sank, and out of the hundred men who belonged to 
her only nineteen escaped. At the close of the action it was found that, 
in all, the Portuguese had lost one hundred and forty men, besides one 
hundred and twenty-four wounded, while the enemy's loss is estimated 
at upwards of six hundred. The accounts given by the Portuguese 
chroniclers and the Mahomedan historians differ widely as to the loss in 
men, Ferishta adding that although 400 Turks were honoured with the 
crown of martyrdom, no fewer than 4,000 Portuguese infidels were sent 
to the infernal regions. But they all agree that the Portuguese on this 
occasion experienced a severe check, losing both the flag-ship and 
their Captain.* Among those who distinguished themselves most in 
this engagement was a sailor by name Andrea van Portua — others call 
him Andre Fernandes — a native of Oporto, who, standing on the top of 
the mainmast, although having previously lost the use of his right 
arm by a musket-ball, defended himself with only his left for a long 
time against the enemy, till at length they promised to spare his 
life. Upon this he surrendered himself, and was afterwards restored 
to the Portuguese. He returned at last safely to his country, and 
was well rewarded for his rare bravery by the King. The rest of the 
squadron continued their flight to Cannanore. 

Such was the end of poor Dom Lourenro. Still young, he was one of 
the most distinguished sons Portugal ever gave birth to. He was much 
loved by his men, not only because of the constant exhibition of his 
bravery and prodigies of valour in the battle-field, but also on account 
of his other qualifications and his general good conduct. In the taking 
of Mombaza ; in obtaining satisfaction from the regent of Quilon, who had 



BarroR, I)€«'adn», edition of Linbon, 1777, tome ii., pt. i., pp. 180-199. 
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once offered an insult to his countrymen ; in the naval combat with the 
fleet of the Zamorin which was being secretly prepared against them, 
and whose preparation was made known to him by the afore-mentioned 
traveller Ludovico di Yarthema ; in a successful combat at Panane ; in 
establLshiag negotiations with the Maldives and Ceylon, the princi- 
pal king of which island he compelled to submit to the King of 
Portugal ; and in several other actions both on sea and on land, — in all 
these he played a most distinguished part, displaying an undaunted 
courage, and a noble and considerate interest for the welfare of his 
companions in the field. He had been about four years in India, and 
it may truly be said of him what a British essayist has said of Blaise 
Pascal, only in a different line of thought and action: — "When we 
think," says Rogers, '' of the achievements which he crowded into that 
brief space, and which have made his name famous to all generations, 
we may well exclaim with Comeille, ' A peine a-t-il v^cu, quel nom il 
alaisse!'"* ' 

The combat being now ended, the policy of the victors was to pursue 
the vanquished by going down to Calicut to join the fleet of the 
Zamorin prepared there in order to make a general attack against the 
Portuguese. Hussein was of this opinion, in which, however, Malik 
Eyaz did not agree, for he took altogether an opposite view of the matter, 
and persuaded his fellow-admiral to sail with his fleet back to Diu. 
Malik £y/lz had, besides a clear mind, tact, politeness of manners, and 
an air of gallantry, qualities which are held in such high repute among 
the Orientals, and which made him take special care of his prisoners 
and render their captivity as liglit as possible. He also tried to get 
possession of the corpse of Dom Lourenco in order to consign it to a 
decent grave, but it could not be found, or, if found, could not be re- 
cognized. Eyaz at last wrote a letter to the Viceroy on the death of 
his son, to console him on his loss, saying, among other platitudes, that 
it was a subject for consolation to a father who loved glory to learn 
that the son he had lost in the midst of such a high and hopeful 
career was worthy of him, dying as he did on the bed of honour. 

The Viceroy, long before receiving this condoling letter, was made 
aware of the unfortunate event by the fugitive remnants of the fleet 
which liad, in the meanwhile, arrived at Cannanore and given him 
all the details of the action, concealing from him, however, the death 
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of his 80Q, or rather disguising the fact by stating that they were not 
quite sure whether their leader was dead or taken captive. In the 
midst of this perplexity the Viceroy sent a yogi to Cambay with a 
ball of wax containing a letter to the captives there, asking for parti- 
cnlars regarding Dom Lourenco. The yogi returned in due time 
with the news of his death. The elder Almeida sustained with all 
fortitude this severe shock to his paternal feelings, and although he 
spoke in pubhc of the death of his son as the death of a Christian 
hero, and worthy of one who had maintained hitherto by his conduct 
the traditions of his noble ancestors, he subsequently withdrew to his 
apartment, from which he did not come out for three days, neither did 
he speak of his heavy misfortune to any one. 

The victors were in the meanwhile overwhelmed with joy, and the 
whole of India rang with the cry of victory from the lips of the 
blatant Mahomedans. They then spoke but of Amir Hussein and 
Malik Eyaz as the most celebrated men of the day ; all the kings of 
the country sent them ambassadors with congratulatory addresses, 
and the people celebrated the triumphs of their generals vnth fetes and 
pageants of rare splendour. The victors were their tutelary deities, 
and the people believed that the moment had arrived for their deliver- 
ance from the oppressive yoke of the foreigner. These demonstrations 
of joy added to the affliction of the bereaved father, and tended also 
to inflame his wrath. Taking advantage of the two fleets which had 
arrived from Portugal, the venerable general set out to wreak his ven- 
geance upon the Mahomedans, or revenge the death of his brave son. 
It would have been indeed diflicult for him to hold the sea, but for the 
opportune arrival of the fleets of Trista5 da Cunha and AfTonco d' Albu- 
querque. The Viceroy had thus under him the combined armaments of 
nineteen vessels commanded by able officers, with 1,300 Portuguese sol- 
diers and mariners and 400 Malabarese on board, with which force he 
set sail on the 12th November 1508, and, having first sunk and 
burnt some Calicut ships on his route, anchored ofP the city of Dabul, 
which he destroyed, making a descent upon it. The resistance was, 
however, vigorous. Piles of the dead formed a barrier more formidable 
even than the palisades erected round the city, but the assailants 
striving among themselves who should be the foremost, the%tillery 
of the besieged being happily of high range and passing over their 
heads, they pressed on to the ramparts, which were scaled, and 
the city devastated and razed to the ground. It was then given to 
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there arrive merchants from all the neighbourhood, and thij make 
their bargains during this period, and despatch their goods, and after 
that return to their homes until the next season, so that this place ia 
like a fair in those months. There is a Moorish gentleman as governor 
of this place, who is a vassal of the King of Decani, and collects his 
revenues, and accounts to him for them. He is called Xech, and does 
great service to the King of Portugal, and is a great friend of the Portu- 
guese, and treats very well all those that go there, and keeps the 
country very secure. In this place there is always a Portuguese 
factor appointed by the captain and factor of Goa, in order to 
send from this place provisions and other necessaries to the city of 
Goa, and to the Portuguese fleets ; and at a distance of about a 
league inland from Cheul is a place where the Moors and Gentiles 
of the cities and towns throughout the country come to set up their 
shops of goods and cloths at Cheul during the before-mentioned 
months ; they bring these in great caravans of domestic oxen, with 
packs like donkeys, and on the top of these long white sacks placed 
crosswise, in which they bring goods; and one man drives thirty 
or forty beasts before him."* 

During the Governorship of Lopo Soares d*Albergaria, in the year 
1516, permission was obtained from Nizam-ul-Mulk to establish on a 
larger scale a factory at Chaul, and to have freer access than the Portu- 
guese had hitherto had to this important harbour. It is on this occa- 
sion that the Portuguese chroniclers make the first mention of Mahim 
and Bandora, although it has no great historical importance attached to 
it. It was but a skirmish bv Dom Joao dc Monrov, who, while the 
Governor was engaged in the Red Sea, having orders to cruise along the 
coast, entered the Mahim river and met a native merchant vessel, the 
crew of which on the approach of the Portuguese dragged her on shore, 
and, taking as much of the cargo as they could carry, ran off in haste. 
Monroy then took the ship and steered towards Chaul. Passing near 
the Mahim fort he ordered a discharge of artillery against it, and 
went on his way ; the native captain of the fort, by name Haguji, 
extremely vexed for this outrageous provocation, equipped in haste 
ten vessels, and followed in pursuit of Monroy. They met at the 
entrance of the Chaul river, where llaguji was defeated. 

• Barbosa*8 Description of the Coasts of East Africa and Malabar, translated 
by the Hon. Henry B. J. Stanley, Lond. 1866, pp. 69 et seqq. 
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In the year 1521 the Governor, Diogo Lopes de Siqueira, who, like 
his predecessor, Soares d*Albergaria, was more a merchant than a 
soldier, on his return from Cambay, where everything had gone amiss 
with him, put into Chaul. Uis principal misfortunes were the firing 
of the powder-room of the ship commanded by Antonio Correa, by the 
Mahomedan crew of a vessel captured by him on his voyage from 
0rmu2 to Diu, on board of which they were made prisoners, and 
by which they blew up the poop into the air along with the brave 
conqueror of Bahrayn and all his rich booty. This was followed by 
the defeat of the little fleet that was sent under Beja to make the old 
demand in regard to a site to construct a fort at Diu, which not only 
met with a stern refusal, but in the scuffle which ensued on that occasion 
one of their galleys was sunk. Diogo Lopes at last, owing to these 
disasters, abandoned the project and retired precipitately, harassed as 
he was by Malik £yaz and his compeers in the rear, until he arrived at 
Chaul. 

At Chaul, Diogo Lopes met FemaO Camello, who had come with 
permission from Nizam-ul-Mulk to erect a fort on the site of Reva- 
dan^a, where the Portuguese had already built, in 1516, a miserable- 
looking little house called a factory. They were, however, practically 
masters of the place to such an extent as to enrage the Mahomedans, 
who through sheer jealousy had murdered the first factor, Joao Fer- 
nandes, whose place was then filled by Fernao Camello.* 

Some of the chroniclers state that the permission for the erection 
of the fortress was not only willingly granted by Nizam-ul-Mulk, but 
almost pressed on them to be executed expeditiously, in order to spite 
the Gujarat king, with whom the Nizam was then at war. For this 
purpose the king of Ahmad nagar, who had, a short time before, had 
his city burnt by the Dabul fleet of Adil Khan, despatched to the 
Portuguese factory a person whom Barros calls Letefican (Latif Khan) 
to concert measures and draw up an agreement or treaty between the 
two parties. The governorship of the Mahomedan city of Chaul had 
then fallen vacant, and was in dispute between two rival brothers named 
Sheikh Ahmad and Sheikh Mahomed, the highest bidder for the prize 
succeeding to the place. 

Diogo Lopes was not slow to profit by so advantageous an offer. 
The treaty being ratified and signed, the building of the fort wag 



• Barro0, DecadaSy tome i., pt, 2, p. 295 ; also tome ii., pt. 1, p. 182. 
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begun without delay on the northern margin of the creek, about half a 
league to the south of the other, as the most convenient site for 
warlike purposes.* 

The walls being once erected, the workmen, to whose toils a great 
impetus was imparted by the receipt of letters from the King of 
Portugal desiring them to build a fort at Chaul as well as at Diu, 
applied themselves d convert to perfect the inner apartments of the 
building. Within this time the charge of the factory liad passed 
over from Camello to Diogo Paes. Being aware that the erection of 
the fortress of Chaul was begun, which would eventually prove 
prejudicial to his interests, Malik Eyaz lost no time in making his 
appearance before Chaul with more than fifty vessels, and sunk a 
large Portuguese ship of Pedro da Silva de Menezes sailing with a rich 
cargo from Ormuz. He then continued to blockade the fort of 
Chaul for three weeks, doing considerable damage to the squadron 
which was opposed to him, and altogether harassing them greatly. 
Notwithstanding this, the construction of the fort was perseveringly 
carried on. About this time Diogo Lopes, learning that his successor 
had arrived at Cochin and his presence was necessary at that place, 
and being chagrined, moreover, at the inglorious result of the naval 
encounters above alluded to, forced his way through the enemy's fleet, 
leaving his nephew Ilenrique de Menezes to command the fort, and 
Fernao Beja in charge of the ships, consisting of two galleys, three 
caravels, one foist, and one brigantine, to oppose the aggressions of Malik 
Eyaz. 

While thus forcing his way, escorted by his vessels, Diogo Lopes 
was, besides some untoward accidents of tide and head winds, met 
with a vigorous attack by Aga Mahomed, who was then command- 
ing the Cambay fleet, and, being indefatigable in seconding every 
intention of his master, had himself done all in his power to hinder 
the establishment of the Portuguese at Chaul. lie was, however, 
defeated, although the victory cost the Portuguese the death of 
Fernao Beja, who is crowned by the annalists with the pompous title 
of ** General of the Sea." This memorable engagement was seen with 



• Among the stipalatiouH of that treaty was one concerning the importation 
of horses for the nse of Niz&m-al-Mulk. Barros savs that on the subject of 
horses the Indian Mahomedans had the following adage: — '*Senao houvease 
Boffrimonto, na5 houvera ji mundo ; se nao houFesse cavallos, nao houvera 
gaerra : " "Without sufferings there would be no world, nor without horses anj 
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exciting interest from the shore by multitudes of people, who seemed 
to enjoj the affray and carnage so long as their own lives were not 
at stake. Beja was much regretted, and his place was temporarily 
occupied by Antonio Correa (not the one blown up near Ormuz),* 
pending the arrival of Dom Luis de Menezes, brother of the new 
GoYemor, who had been appointed in his place " General of the 
Sea." 

To secure the entrance to the river, the Portuguese had constructed 
a redoubt or bulwark on the side opposite to the fort, and placed it 
under the command of Pedro Vaz Permeo, an old officer who had seen 
service in Italy, with a garrison of thirty men. Aga Mahomed landed 
300 of his men by night to surprise this bulwark ; but the small 
garrison, though the captain and several men were slain, valiantly 
opposed them, and maintained their ground till relieved by Ruy 
Vaz Pereira with a reinforcement of two armed boats containing 
sixty men, who put the enemy to flight, after having lost two of 
their chief officers and a hundred men. By this signal success of 
the Portuguese the enemy were much daunted, particularly a certain 
Sheikh Mahomed, a great man in the city, who pretended to be a friend 
of the Portuguese, but yet did everything in his power secretly to 
molest them. On the occasion of the defeat of Aga Mahomed, this 
Sheikh, beUeving him ignorant of his perfidy, sent to congratulate 
Antonio Correa ; but the latter, well knowing his treachery, sent him 
in return the heads of his messengers, and hung up their bodies, for his 
edification, along the shore. The Sheikh was taken aback at this act, 
and in revenge proceeded to open hostilities, encouraging Aga Ma- 
homed to persevere in the blockade, giving him at the same time 
intelligence that the Portuguese were in want of ammunition ; but 
Dom Luis de Menezes arrived in the nick of time with reinforce- 
ments and a supply of ammunition and provisions, beside the new 
captain of Chaul, SimaS d'Andrade ; to them Correa resigned the com- 
mand, and the blockade was raised. Some of the chroniclers relate 
wonders of this siege. They tell us of a soldier's shield on which a 
crucifix was represented being spiked with sixty darts, none of which 
touched the crucifix ; and of others having twenty or more darts on 
them, which were likewise iminjured. 

* This, thoagh apparently preposterous, is a necessary parenthesis. Some 
of the translators of Faria y Souza have expressed donbts on the subject. 
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The next historical event in connection with Chaul is the aniTal 
of Vasco da Gama in its port on his third and last voyage to India as 
the second Viceroy of the Portuguese dominions in the East. On 
his way to Goa, off Dabul, he met with a fierce tempest which 
was about to ensnlf his fleet, and which Vasco da Gama, with his 
Qsoal 9amg froid, used to explain away as a symptom of the ocean's 
fright at his presence ; he was driven safely to Chanl, where he cast 
anchor on the 8th September 1524» and took, according to Barros, 
his title of Viceroy, following the example of Dom Francisco 
d* Almeida, who had taken the same title on his arrival at Canna- 
oore. He did not land at all, but on his arrival Simad d'Andrade, 
Captain of Chaul, went at once to pay his respects to the Admiral 
on board his vessel* where, says Gaspar Correa, *' the Viceroy did 
him great honour, and gave him and all the Captains of the fleet 
Urge presents of refreshments, because he was very grand and liberal 
in his expenditure.*'* Then the Viceroy appointed Christovad de 
Sonza captain of the fortress, and having made, in conformity with his 
instructions from the King, several other minor appointments, he sailed, 
after a stay of three days, to Goa, carrying with him all the officers who 
did not belong to the local garrison and were unmarried, or had no pre- 
text whatever for staying at Chaul, promising to each a share of the 
rich spoil of a Mahomedan ship which he had captured at sea on his 
way from the Red Sea to India. The goods on board that ship, when 
valued, were found to contain one hundred thousand ducats in gold, 
and two hundred thousand more in merchandize and slaves. 

Dom Duarte de Menezes, on entering upon the government of India 
on the 22nd of Januarv 1522, had sent his brother Dom Luis de 
Menezes, the General of the Sea in Chaul, to Ormuz to quell a rebellion 
of the Mahomedans, and afterwards followed himself. The Maho- 
medans showed opposition to the obnoxious measure adopted by Dom 
Duarte's predecessor of appointing Portuguese officers to the custom- 
house of Ormuz, to prevent certain frauds that had been practised by 
the native officers of the customs. On Dom Luis going to Ormuz, 
Chaul was left entirely to the care of Simno d'Andrade, who had begun 
his career here by capturing two Turkish galleys and gaining a victory 
over the people of DAbul. By this success that city was reduced, and 
made to pay tribute, and also to cede to him two of the enemy's 



• Stanley's Thret Voynet* of Vasro da Oama, Loud. 1869, p. SS4. 
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ships. In the meanwhile the fort of Chanl, which had hegnn to he 
hoilt in 1521, had heen completed shout 1524, and commanded even 
the entrance of the harhonr of Bomhay, in which from this date the 
Portag;ne8e fleets were moving freely. 

On Dom Dnarte putting in at Chaul, where he met ChristovaS de 
Souza as Captain, he was informed that the Viceroy, Yasco da Gama, 
had left orders not to allow him to land. Malik Eyilz in the mean- 
while appears to have heen terrified hy the repeated successes of the 
Portuguese, for he at once withdrew his fleet from hefore Chaul, to 
return again in 1 528, when a great number of the ships of the fleet, which 
comprised 83 barques, were destroyed by the allied forces of the Portu- 
guese and the King of Ahmadnagar. A valiant Moor named Alexiath 
(Ali Shah) was in command. He had done much injury to the subjects 
of Nizam-ul-Mulk and to the Portuguese trade at Chaul during the 
captaincy of Christovao de Souza. In consequence of this, the present 
Captain, Francisco Pereira de Berredo, demanded aid from the Governor, 
Lopo Vaz de Sampayo, who accordingly set sail with 40 vessels of 
different sizes, in which were 1,000 Portuguese soldiers, besides a consi- 
derable force of armed natives. lu this expedition Heitor de Sylveira 
commanded the small vessels that were rowed — they all being Malabar 
vessels, which by the early writers are called pardos, tonys, eaturs, 
&c., and are in fact rowing-boats — while Sampayo took charge of the 
sailing vessels. On arriving at Chaul, Sampayo sent 80 Portuguese, 
under the command of Joao de Avelar, to the assistance of Niz&m- 
ul-Mulk, and then sailed towards Diu. It was on this occasion that 
Bombay was for the second time visited by the Portuguese. Oif Bom- 
bay the Cambay fleet, of which he was in search, was descried ; some 
of the ships were detached and sent round to secure the entrance to the 
Bandora creek, to prevent the enemy from escaping, while Sylveira with 
his brigantines and rowing-boats bore down upon them. During the 
night, which was spent in the Bombay harbour, the crews of both fleets 
observed in the sky a comet of extraordinary size, sword-like in shape* 
which, says Barros, the Greeks used to call Xiphia. This appearance waa 
held by the Mahomedans as an ominous sign, foreboding their proximate 
defeat. Notwithstanding, the engagement took place. A little before 
this, however, Sampayo got into one of his swift little boats and ordering 
all the ships of his fleet in a line made a short speech to each of them, 
encouraging them to action, and then gave the order for fighting. 
After a furious cannonade about or in front of the Bombay harbour, 
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the Portuguese gallantly boarded the enemy, who attempted to flee 
round the harbour through the Bandora creek, but found it block- 
aded, and All Shah escaped with only ten of his barques, all the 
rest being taken. Of the 73 vessels captured, with a vast number 
of prisoners and much artillery and abundance of ammunition, 33 were 
retained as serviceable, the rest being burnt. It was on this occasion 
that Thana, Salsette, and Bombay were made tributary. All this took 
place in February 1528. 

In this naval engagement Francisco de Barrio de Paiva was the first 
to board the enemy's vessels, and obtained the prize of 100 dacats 
which had been previously offered by Sampayo for such an act. The 
Portuguese historians state that, although the enemy lost so many 
ships and lives, the Portuguese lost not a single man. On this Lafitau 
remarks : — ** Pent on les croire sans leur faire tort et sans diminuir 
beaucoup I'eclat de leur victoire en con9evant trop de mdpris pour 
les ennemis, k qui ils avaient affaire V** 

The detachment sent to Nizam-ul-Mulk, assisted by 1,000 native sol- 
diers of that king, acquired great honour by their gallantry, their com- 
mander, Joa5 de Avelar, being the first to scale, with their assistance, 
a fort belonging to the Gujarat king till then thought impregnable. 
Having slain the defenders, he delivered it up to Nizam-ul-Mulk, who 
had for this purpose first implored the aid of the Portuguese. 

In 1530 the Portuguese had a squabble with Nizam-ul-Mulk, who 
had at length come to the determination, in spite of all his amicable 
overtures, to show the Portuguese his undisguised displeasure at having 
been compelled to cede them a few roods of the ground at the Chaul creek. 
This misunderstanding appears to have originated from the then cap- 
tain of Chaul, Francisco Pereira Berredo, having, at the request of Ni- 
zam-ul-Mulk, proceeded with a detachment of 200 men under his per- 
sonal command to overthrow his enemy the king of Cambay, who 
was at the head of an army of 12,000, but only to return after suffer- 
ing a severe repulse. Hence the determination of Nizam-ul-Mulk 
to show his displeasure, which indicates to what extent the friendship 
he bore to the Portuguese was induced by self-interest. However, 
differences were soon made up, but the good understanding, super- 
ficial in its nature, lasted only for a decade, during which period 
Chaul was the only powerful Portuguese naval station on this part 

• Hint, des Vescouvcries, etc. Faris, 1736, vol. iii., p. 196. 
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of the coast, as well as the chief place of their armj prior to the 
establishment of Bassein, honoured often bj the visits of men so 
remarkable as statesmen and warriors as Nuno da Cunha, Martim 
Affonso de Souza, and others. 

The success of the Portuguese under Sampayo had terrified all 
the princes of India who had been hitherto their enemies. Nizam-ul- 
Mulk and Adil Khan sent in consequence their ambassadors to the 
Viceroy, Dom Garcia de Noronha, to renew their former treaties of 
peace, and the Zamorin Was to obtain more honourable treatment from 
his employing the mediation of a commandant of the fort of Chale, 
near Calicut.* 

The next important event in connection with the history of ChanI 
is a grand naval review held in the harbour of Bombay. The largest 
fleet that ever crossed the Bombay waters, comprising four hundred 
vessels of all descriptions, principally from Chaul, were assembled under 
the command of Nuno da Cunha, Governor- General in India, convey- 
ing 22,000 men, of whom no less than 3,G00 soldiers and l,4.iO sailors 
were Europeans. There were, besides, 2,000 Canara and Malabar 
soldiers, 8,000 slaves, and about 5,000 native seamen. All of them 
were paraded on the site of the present Esplanade, and it was a splen- 
did spectacle, say the chroniclers, to see these soldiers, in the quaint 
gaudy costumes of the time, moving on the then almost desolate 
island of Bombay, having for a background the array of vessels lying 
at anchor in the harbour, and all preparing to sail for the conquest of 
Din. This took place in January 1531. They sailed towards Diu on 
the 7th February, and carried by assault a strongly fortified position 
in the island of Beyt, in the Gulf of Cutch. 

Some time after, Chaul was visited by one of the greatest Portu- 
guese travellers, the yet little known Fernao Mendes Pinto. He 
came down on board the same fleet which brought a new Captain of 
Chaul, appointed by the King, by name Jorge de Lima. On arrival 
at Chaul, in 153S or the beginning of 1539, he met here Sima(5 Guedes, 
who was then the Captain of Chaul, and to whom he mentioned all the 
untoward accidents that befell him on the way.f 



• Tho renewal of the treaty with Niz4m-ul-MuIk in the Governorship of 
Dom Garcia de Noronha is published in the Subsidios para a Historia da India 
Portugueza, by Bodrigo J. de L. Felner, Lisbon, 1868, pp. 115-117. 

t Peregrina^ad de Fernad Mendes Ptnto, Lisbon, 1762, pp. 3 and 8. 
6 c 
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In the year 1540 Nizrim-ul-Mulk being determined to gain posses- 
sion of the fortresses of Sangaca and Carnala (Sanksi and Karnala), 
held by two subjects of the king of Gujarat, on the frontiers of 
that kingdom, and which were formidable from their strength and 
situation, took them by assault in the absence of their commanders. 
Dom Francisco de Menezes, the captain of Bassein, having been ap- 
plied to for help, went to their assistance with 300 Europeans and 
a party of native troops, and the fortresses were stormed, retaken, 
and restored to their former owners, and Portuguese garrisons left with 
both for their protection. After a short time Niz;\m-ul-Mulk, with 
an army of 5,000, havinu; ruined and pillaged the two districts, the 
commanders in despair abandoned the places, and, resigning their titles 
to the Portuguese, withdrew to Bassein, whence Menezes sent supplies 
and relief, intending to defend them. On hearing of this, Nizam-ul- 
Mulk sent an additional force of 6,000 men, of whom 1,000 were mus- 
keteers, and 800 well-equipped horsemen. This great force having be- 
sieged the fortress, which they twice assaulted in one day, they were 
repulsed with great slaughter. They again assaulted the trenches, and 
were opposed with determination, until, being much fatigued, and 
suffering from hunger and excessive heat, both parties were under 
the necessity of declaring by mutual consent a truce. In this 
interval Menezes having arrived with I GO Europeans, twenty of whom 
were cavalry, several ufiiks and J, ()()() native soldiers, the attack was 
renewed, and after a sharp encounter the cuciny fled, leaving the 
ground about flie fortresses strewed with arms and ammunition. 

In this eii2:nfroment a Portui^uese soldier ot' i^rigantic stature and pro- 
digious streni;th, named Traneoso, in the heat of the battle seized 
by the waist a Mahomedan wrapj)e(i up in a larii;e veil, and carried him 
as if he were a buekler to shelter hi> hri-ast, reeeivinp: upon him all the 
strokes from the enemy's weapons. He continued to use this strange 
shield with marvellous effect, and did not once drop it on the ground 
till the close of the action. This soldier was the brother of Dom 
Antonio Traneoso, a magistrate, and having settled at Thana died there 
at a very advanced age, having two of his grand-daughters married to 
Dom Francisco de Souza and Dom Dinizd' Almeida, ofheers of the Diu 
garrison. The house and family of this distinguished warrior are now 
extinct.* 



* Dicigo do Coutf>'s Dern^^a.'^j vol. ii., pt. 2, p. 193. 
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When the battle was over, the Goveraor, Dom Estevao da Gama, 
happened to arrive at Chaul, and considering that these fortresses 
cost more than they produced, and Nizam-uI-Mulk^ was their 
ally, restored them to that prince for an additional tribute of 
5,000 purdaos in gold, to the great regret of Captain Menezes of 
Bassein, who showed to the last his reluctance to deliv4 them up 
to him.* 

A curious episode, connected with the history of Chaul, as illustrated 
in the " Fida da Dom Joab de Castro,'' by one of the most ele- 
gant and popular, though by no means trustworthy, of the Portuguese 
chroniclers, Jacinto Freire d*Andrade, is the patriotic zeal of the 
matrons and maidens of Chaul, who, having heard that the Viceroy 
of India, Dom Joao de Castro, had requested the municipality of Goa 
to lend him 20,(^00 pardaos, for the use of his army of defence at 
Diu, which was being besieged by Khoja Sofar, sending at the same 
time a lock of his moustaches as a pledge for the sure and punctual 
repayment of the money, sent him their earrings, necklaces, bracelets, 
and other jewellery, to be applied to the public service. The Governor, 
however, restored them all in the same condition in which they were 
sent, having been in the meantime amply supplied with funds by the 
capture of a rich ship of Cnmbay. This took place in 1546. 

The above statement has been written and reproduced several 
times for more than three centuries, and, remaining uncontradicted, 
is universally believed. It was only lately that the discovery of 
documents that lay buried for years in the Government archives 
at Lisbon led some writers to cast a doubt on the veracity of that 
story. The truth is that when Dom Joao de Castro wrote a 
letter, dated the 3rd May 1546, addressed to the municipality, 
magistrates and inhabitants of Chaul, requesting their aid in the 
preparation of a fleet to resist the king of Gujarat, a reply, dated the 
22nd of the same month, was sent, saying, " We are ready to aid 
you not only with persons, arms, horses, ships and states for all the 
time you wish ; but if our states be not sufficient for that purpose, our 
wives will gladly offer us their jewels.'* The enthusiasm of the reply 
is so palpable that, caught by it, and faithful to the tradition of being 
the Spartans of the time, a lady from Chaul, who was then at Goa, 
sent to the Viceroy by her daughter a case of jewels, stating that 

• Xbia second tr«»aty is Ibund in FclntM-'s Suhxidio^, nt ^vpra, pi. ii., pp. 

117-120. m 
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Iin\ ing henrd that the Indies of Chuul linil (ifTcred tlivLr jewels to him, 
she wns desirous to liave tlie honour of sending hers. Another part 
of this curiilkis h*tter worth notin>^ i^ hernlhision to the wealth of Chau) 
at that time. She writes ; — ** Do not think, Sir, that heea use my jewel* 
arc so few, there are not more iit Chaul. I assure you that 1 have the 
least portWi lmvint>; distrihuteil them ainon«: n\\ dauirhters. There 
arc jewels iu Chaul which alone are sutlieirnt to carry on the war for 
ten years."* 

•r 

During the entire period from ITilO until the (toveniorship of 
Francisco IJarreto, in Ijo:*), Chaul enjoyed tlu» hlrssini: of peace, which 
circumstance accounts partly for tlu- anioiuit of wealth ahove referred 
to. It was only hi Ifif)? tliat the CJovernor ha\inp: heen informed of 
the death of Niz'im-ul-Mulk in the preeedin*: year, ami not heing quite 
sure of meeting the sanu* friendly treatment at the hands of his 
successor, expressed his desire to si-eure the promontory of Kdrle 
(MWo), and fortify it into an outwork of ilcfenee for the city of 
Chaul, when a sculTle ensue<l, as we shall si-c hereafter. 

Tlie Portuguese chronirK'rs of the time pass a glowing encomium 
on the memory of tlie deceased Ni7.:\m-ui-Mulk, who, it is stated, was 
endowed wltli great natural and pohtleal sagacity, his court heing an 
hospitahle resort ofthehest men of the time. Ife had among )ns cour- 
tiers a Portuu:ue^e n lU'gade, I)v name Siina«"» IVres, uho liad embraced 
Mahomechmism. and was held in siieli higli estimation h\ tiie king that 
he aj)[)ointi'd liim Ills minister and general nf hi-* army, \otwith- 
stamhni: hi*; a])ostaev, Peres \v:!»^al\\av»i triendlv toward"<i lii* eonutrvmen, 
and entertained no ro<j)eef for t ho-e w ho ijnitated hi*; perlidy . The king, 
on his (U-atli-hcd, reeomnn*nd«'(l \\\< suere^sor to tlie ijnod offices 
of this faithful servant, and iV>res i-xenited v\ith fidehtv all his 
charires. 

Soon after the dejith of the kinir, the yjMmg prince had an unpleasant 
aflVav with .Vdil Kli.ni, in wliieh tin- oM niini^Jter lost iii*^ life, and the 
new Xizam-ul-Mnlk \»as lei'i t«) his wliiins, nniruided alike hy the advice 
of his solur minister and the example of his wi-e lather. In reference to 
the latter, Diogo do (.'«)iito is the only chronicler who points out a trait 

*• I II.-- •!'•'<■ Vns' • ihi (■;./).-■', M>|. iv.. ]>|.. 2*1 Mil'! .'7. l>(>iii ,Ii>ao tl«' C:isfi'i» uas 
(•('itv'i ;ri Ch;iul. ;;j.il :i I'liiiili I rt:il y i-f ;«'Ii;iii(r«, r-.iifi;iii;il ncv nl' :ili tin* llii'i'O 
|»i«'vi<iu>. niio-. w.i"^ .-iL:!;*-'! '"> liim \\ir|i Ni/.'miul-.Miiik. ,S-'/.xi.'#->y, H.iil,. pp 
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in the character of the deceased king which really mars the effect of 
his otherwise eminently eulogistic memoir. He informs us, in his 
JDecada V., liv. viii., cap. vi., that this prince being affected by what 
he calls St. Lazarus' malady, i,e, leprosy, and all medical efforts to 
cure him having failed, was recommended by one of his court phy- 
sicians to try as a last resource the effect of bathing in children's 
blood. Large tanks were filled, says the historian, with that liquid, 
but with no better result. This wanton immolation of innocent Httle 
lives on the altar of this prince's tyranny differs perhaps only in 
degree from the murder of the innocents by Herod. However, 
Nizam-ul.Mulk, in spite of his leprosy, lived to the advanced age of 
ninety, having reigned for the unusually long period of fifty-eight 
years. The disposition of this prince was perhaps not dissimilar 
to that of Sultan Mahomed, king of Gujarat, who, like Mithridates, 
had accustomed himself to the use of poison, to guard himself 
against being poisoned. When any of his women, Faria y Souza 
tells us, happened to be nigh delivery, he opened their wombs to 
take out the foetus. And being out hunting one day accompanied by 
some of his women, he fell from his horse and was dragged by the 
stirrup, when one of his female companions bravely made up to 
his horse and cut the girth with a scimitar ; in requital for this 
service he killed her, saying that " a woman of such courage had 
also enough to kill him." He was at* length murdered by a page 
in whom he had great confidence. " For tyrants,'' adds the his- 
torian, *• always die by the hands of those in whom they repose most 
trust."* 

When Barreto arrived at Chaul he had neither the friendly assistance 
of the old king nor the cooperation of the patriotic minister to back 
him in his project to secure and fortify the rocky promontory 
of K6rle, . called by the Portuguese, as already stated " o Morro de 
Chaul." It was really this friendship that had hitherto prevented 
the Portuguese from attacking Chaul, while the neighbouring city 
of Dabul had been between 1503 and 1557 four times burnt and 
plundered. The possession of the promontory of Korle command- 
ing the entrance of the harbour, would, he thought, compensate 
for all the drawbacks and imperfections of the fortress of Chaul, 
especially at a time when all the Mahomedan powers of India were, 

* Asia Port^iguesa, Spanish edition of 1674, vol. ii., p. 278. 
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conjointly with the Rflms,* striving to enlist the support of the 
natives of the country in their eiforts to nuiLe the Portuguese 
ahandou their conquests in India. 

The project of fortifying the promontory had, however, according 
to the stipulations of the treaty, before being carried into effect, to 
be submitted to, and approved of by, the King of Chaul, Niaam-ul- 
Mulk II. For this purpose an ambassador with rich presents was 
sent. The young prince regarded the proposal as an insult to his 
dignity, and as displaying an occult desire on the part of the Por- 
tuguese to undermine his independence. Then aj)prehending that such 
a project was a mere pretext to levy duties on merchandize leaving or 
entering his port, and thus deprive him of this important item of 
state revenue, he not only refused permission, but made the ambas- 
sador a prisoner, and despatched his General, Farate Khan, with 30,000 
men, and instructions to build as speedily as pos>ible an impregnabje 
fortress there on his own account. He ordered his General at the 
same time not to show anv hostility towards the Portuguese in the 
fort, nor to those who were settled in their city. Garcia Rodrigues 
de Tavora, the Governor of the fortress of Chaul, alarmed at this state 
of things, made representations to the Viceroy, and obtained a fleet, 
under the command of Alvaro Peres Souto Maior, to stop the progress 
of the work bearun. 

Soon after the Viceroy himself went in person to their relief with a 
numerous and well-manned fleet conveying 4,000 Portuguese troops, 
besides natives, who kept on pouring shells and hnllets on the workmen, 
preventing progress being made with the fortitieations. Whereupon 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, unwilling to continue the conflict, sent ^parlementaire 
with the following message : — ** that he was a friend to the King of 
Portugal, having inherited that feeling from his predecessor, who had 
given them a place where they had already bnilt a citadel, a gift which 
he eertainlv never thonirht of revokinij:, hut that he had reasons to 
apprcluMul that by allowing them to hnild a new fort it would even- 
tually lead them to ])lac'i^ lu..i iukI 1- ;!hir M,\.:, ami (k'j)rive him of 
the customs (Intie?, \Nlii('h belonged, as h'.tlicrto, to him alone, as the 
sovereign of the place." Tiie arguments being lound convincing, the 



* Tlu"! EiiroiXTin Turks were railed Kuins l»y tlio PoiM ii'^vieso, from thoir 
()cnii|.yirif; tlie sj'Ml oftlx* Low^r R unan Kiiipiro, just as iIm» Asiatics used to 
call Flanks all nations of the Latin race, froni their fn-st acqnaintnuco with them 
in the time of the Crusades. 
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conflict ended in a pacific arrangement being made by both parties 
that K6rle should remain as it was. 

During the above affray, the chroniclers add, a miracle was wrought at 
the promontory of Korle, where the Moors, utterly unable to cut down 
with swords a small wooden cross fixed upon a stone, tried to remove 
it by the force of elephants, but without success. Faria y Souza adds 
to this miracle the following : — *' Likewise about this time a Portuguese 
soldier bought for a trifle from a jogue {f/of/i) in Ceylon a brown pebble 
about the size of an egg, on which the heavens were represented in 
several colours, and in the midst of them the image of the holy Virgin 
with the Saviour in her aruis ; this precious jewel fell into the hands of 
Francisco Barreto, who presented it to Queen Catherine, and through 
its virtues God wrought many miracles both in India and Portugal."* 

This was also an occasion on which the Portuguese of Chaul, not 
yet intoxicated with the spirit of luxury or insolence of wealth, which 
rendered them in subsequent encounters as difficult to control within 
the bounds of prudence as to bring them under a moderate discipline, 
evinced such a zeal for the public welfare as to feed at their expense 
all the soldiers of the garrison. One of the inhabitants, by name 
Lopes Carrasco, a man of considerable wealth, placed daily at his 
door tables with every sort of eatables for the use of the garrison 
during the time the conflict with NizAm-ul-Mulk continued, and his 
excellent example was followed by others with alacrity and praise- 
worthy emulation. 

In 15/0, five years after the famous battle ofTalicota, in which 
the memory of the old empire of Narsinga was destroyed by the 
Mahomedan sword, a serious combination was formed against the 
Portuguese by the kings of BijapuY* and Ahmadnagar, assisted 
by the Zamorin, to drive them out of India — not unlike the one that 
in 1857 was concocted against the British. This confederacy, which 
had been under negotiation for five long years with remarkable 
secrecy, flattered itself so much with the certainty of extirpating the 
Portuguese from this country that they agreed beforehand on the dis- 
tribution of their expected conquests. 

Princes are, however, more than ordinary individuals, apt, as M. de 
la Clfede rightly observes, to mistrust each other, even when profess- 



* Asia Portuffuesa, loc, dt, p. 314. 
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ing apparently entire confidence.f In spite of the alliance being sealed 
with the most solemn oaths, each of the princes was disinclined to 
strike the first blow, suspecting his ally would not follow suit. Nizam 
Shah or Nizam-ul-Mulk, anxious as he was to get rid of the Portu- 
guese from Chaul at all hazards, and share their dominions as a part 
of his spoil, was on various pretences putting off besieging Chaul until 
Adil Khan had first invaded Goa. 

The secret at last got out: Farate Khan being appointed the 
commander of Nizam-ul-Mulk's army, advanced with it about the 
end of December, in fulfilment of the stipulations of his master. 
His army consisted of 2f) elephants, 8,000 horse, and 20,000 infantry, 
men of courage and willing to fight, but wanting in one thing — disci- 
pline — to make them fine soldiers. 

Their march into the environs of the old city was made amidst the 
deafening sound of cymbals, beating of drums, and a variety of 
martial music. Four thousand of the Ahmadnagar cavalry then 
marched along the north of Chaul to cut off the reinforcements 
and supplies from Bassein, and the small fort of Caranja with its 
garrison of 40 men under Duarte Perestrello. All this amazing 
ostentation did not, however, in the least alarm the Portuguese citizens, 
who, being fully awake as to what was to happen, displayed the same 
serene determination, intrepidity, and willingness to fight as their country- 
men at Goa. The chroniclers attribute this disposition of mind to the 
Viceroy. Dom Luis d'Athaide, the Lord Canning of those days, whose 
good example had, more than anything else, inspired them with confi- 
dence. He was recommended by many, especially the Archbishop, to 
abandon Chaul for the greater security of Goa ; but he undauntedly re- 
solved to defend both. 

This was a time pregnant with grave events. Goa was then in the 
throes of a formidable invasion. However, those were the days in 
which the capital of Portuguese India had not entirely declined 
from its former proud eminence of luxury and power, and romantic 
incidents and deeds of valour were not uncommon. 

Luis Freire d'Andrade, a man of acknowledged merit, was then 
the Captain of Chaul, which he hastily fortified, taking in all ne- 
cessary provisions to last during a siege, which, it was feared, would 
be a long one. The fortifications were then in so contemptible a 

* Ilistoiro G^vdral de Portugalf Paris, 1735, tome vi., p. 52. 
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condition that they well merited the hard epithet of *^ un miserable 
bicoqut^* applied to them by Lafitau. They gave, moreover, origin to 
that curious dialogue reported by chroniclers between Ni^m-uI-Mulk 
and his general Farate Kh&n, in which the former made use of the not 
very complimentary phrase " a stable of beasts'* in reference to the 
Chaul fort, the general excellently retorting that ** the beasts were 
lions." Some of the citizens of Chaul, however, enervated by luxury and 
abuse of the blessings of twelve years' peace, were every way thwarting 
the general Dom Francisco Mascarenhas' plans. They seemed to 
care more for their houses and gardens than the honour of the nation. 
The houses were, however, pulled down, some of the gardens outside 
the town fortified, and every nook and comer put in the best state of 
defence. 

The Viceroy was in the meanwhile preparing to send him reinforce- 
ments after the 600 men, five foists and four galleys already despatched 
under the command of Mascarenhas, a gallant officer of his time, who 
had also brought with him some shiploads of ammunition and other 
supplies. These reinforcements were followed by others under the 
command of Ruy Gonsalves, who brought 200 men, and Dom Luis 
de Menezes Baroche, who eventually became captain of Chaul in 
succession to Freire d*Andrade. 

Farate Khan, immediately on his arrival at Chaul, about the end of 
December 1 570, marshalled his artillery and elephants in battle array, 
and having made sure that in pursuance of the league Adil Khan had 
taken the field before Goa, without awaiting further orders from the 
king Nizam Shah, who was himself expected to join the campaign, 
gave orders to carry the place by a coup de main. His attempt, how- 
ever, proving unsuccessful, he retreated into the chapel of Mad re de 
Deus and waited there until the king arrived, about the 16th January 
1571, with the rest of his army, which, with that under General Farate 
Khan, amounted now to 34,000 horse, 100,000 foot, 30,000 pioneers, 
and 4,000 men consisting of smiths, masons, and other artizans, of dif- 
ferent nationalities, such as Turks, Persians, Abjssinians, and a few 
European renegades. He had also 300 elephants with 40 pieces of 
artillery of enormous size with such names as ' the cruel,* * the 
devourer,' 'the butcher,' 'the honour,' &c., and every kind of 
ammunition. This prodigious force was encamped in the environs 
of Chaul, which place, though but poorly fortified and with only a 
handful of men to carry on its defence, had a few officers of such extra* 
7c 
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ordinary courage, as Dom Luis de Menezes, who had earned through 
his exploits the appi'llatioa of solus mundi, and others, that one of 
them was surely worth a hundred of the enemy. The Nizam-ul-Molk 
had, hesides, au auxiliary naval force to assist him from the Zamorin, 
which mustered twenty-two parous, carrying 1,500 fusiliers ; this 
fleet he ordered to engage the Portuguese in the port, and ascended 
the top of oue of his own mosques to ohser?e the progress of the 
action. He had, however, the mortification to heboid from this place 
the crushing Jefent of the Malaharesc allies, in whom he had placed 
more dependence than in his own army. 

**Thus," says Faria y Souza, ** au army of 150,000 men sat down 
to besiege a town that was defended merely by a single wall, a fort 
not much larger than a house* and a handful of men. Farate Kh&n 
took up his (juarters near the church of Madre de Deus with 7,000 
horse and 20 elephants ; Agalas Khan in the house of JoaO Lopes 
with 6,000 horse ; Nimiri Khan between that and Upper Chaul with 
2,000 horse: so that the city was beset from sea to sea. The Nizam 
encam[>ed with the main body of the army at the further end of the town, 
where the ground was covered with tents for the space of two leagues ; 
and 5,000 horse were detached to ravage the district of Bassein.*'* 

Althoujrli at the coinmencemont of the siege the Portuguese garrison 
was, as above stated, a mere bandful of men, and the works being 
very slight no particular posts were assigned, all acting wherever their 
servii es were ino^^t wanted, yot soon afterwards, the news of the siege 
lijuiiii; NprLul aljroad, many ollicors and gentlemen flocked thither 
with relmorc'inents, so that in a short time the p:arrison was augmented 
to 2. (MM) nun. It was thenresoiNcd to maintain j)articular points, besides 
the m iieral circuit of the walls. The monastcrv of the Franciscans 
was cojiiniit it'll to the char<::e of Alexandre de Souza; Xuno Alvares 
IVriliJi was cutnisted with the dcf^-nce of some houses near the shore ; 
tho<e itf'tweiii (he Mist-ricordia and the church of the Dominicans were 
conii'lc'l to (lousido lie MfMiez('<; ; others in that neiiihhourhood to Xuno 
Velio rvr«'lr;i, and so on in other ]>]ac(-s. In the meanwiiile the ])riestly 
])arfy eontimied more than ever to recommend that Chaul should be 
sacrliiiMMl \\)C tl-e safety of Goa ; hut the Viceroy thought otherwise, in 
which opinion he was seconded onlv bv Ferdinando de Castellobranco, 
and he immediately desj)atched succours under Ferdinando Telles and 
Duarte de Lima. Before their arrival, Nimiri Khan, who had pro- 

* Asia Portii'jucsa, nt supra. 
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mised the Niz^ that he wdlld be the first person to enter Chaul, 
vigorously assaulted the ^km^ ST fienriifue de Betancourt and Fer- 
dinando de Miranda, who resisted him with the slaughter of 300 of 
his men, losing seven on their own side. 

At last the reinforcements arrived, in spite of all the efforts of the 
enemy to intercept them. T^ p ncmy had erected a battery against the 
monastery of the Franci|i0ans, where the Portuguese had some cannon ; 
and as the gunners on |^oth sides us|d their utmost endeavours to burst 
or dismount the oppositeguns, the cannon-balls were sometimes seen to 
meet by the way. On the eve of St. Sebastian the Portuguese made 
a sally upon some houses which were occupied by the Moors, and slew 
a great number of thekr without the loss of even one man. Enraged at 
this affront and the late repulse, the enemy made that same night an 
assault on the fortified monastery of the Franciscans with 5,000 men, 
expecting to surprise the Portuguese, but were soon undeceived by 
losing many of their/ men. This assault lasted with great fury for 
five hours ; and as the Portuguese suspected the enemy were under- 
mining the wall, and could not see by reason of the darkness, one 
Christova*' Corvo thrust himself several times out from a window, with 
a torch in one hand and a buckler in the other, to discover, if possible, 
what they were doing. During fPs assault those in the town sent 
out assistance to the garrison in the monastery, "though with much 
hazard. When morning broke and the assailants had retired, the 
monastery was found all stuck full oTarro^P^and the dead bodies of 300 
Moors were seen around its walls, while the defenders had not lost 
a single man. 

The enemy renewed the assault on this post for five successive days, 
and were every time repulsed by the Portuguese with vast slaughter, 
the garrison often sallying out and strewing the field with slain 
enemies. It was at length judged expedient to withdraw the men 
from this place into the town, lest its loss should occasion greater injury 
than its defence could do service. Seventeen of the Portuguese were here 
slain. One of these used to stand on a high place to notice when the 
enemy fired their cannon, and on one occasion said to the men below, 
** if these fellows should now fire RaspadiUo (a cannon 18 feet long to 
which that name was given), it will send me to sup with Christ, to 
whomT commencl yy soul, for it points £rectiy at me." He had 
hardly spoken thesfe words when he was tof^O pieces by a ball from that 
very gun. On getting possession o^dhe monastery of the Franciscans 
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in number, but twenty more came to their ajsistance immediately, 
and several others afterwards. The Moors were repulsed with the 
loss of 50 men, while the Portuguese only lost one* The house of 
Nuno Veiho was battered for thirty days and assaulted with the same 
success, only that the Portuguese lost ten men in its defence. Judging 
it no longer expedient to defend this house, it was undermined and 
evacuated, on which the enemy hastened to take possession and it 
was blown up, doing considerable damage among them, but not so 
much as was expected. The summer was now almost spent ; above 
6,000 cannon-balls had been thrown into the town, some of which 
were of prodigious size,'*' and the Nizam seemed determined to continue 
the siege during the winter. About 200 Portuguese, appalled by the 
dangers of the siege, had already deserted ; but instead of them 300 
men had come from Goa, so that the garrison was even stronger than 
before. On the 1 1th of April, Goncalo da Camara made a sortie upon 
500 Moors in an orchard, only fifty of whom escaped. 

Fortune could not be always favourable to the besieged. By a 
chance ball from the enemy, one of the galleys which brought relief 
was sunk with 40 men and goods to the value of 40,000 ducats. But 
next day Fcrdinando Telles made a sally with 400 men, and gained a 
victory equal to that of Goncalo da Camara, and brought away one piece 
of cannon with some ammunition, arms, and other booty. This action 
was seen by tlie Nizimi himself, who mounted his horse to join in it in 
person, for wliich purpose he seized a lancc, which he soon changed for 
a whip, with which he threatened to chastise his men, upbraiding 
them as cowards. Tlie Portuguese were now so inured to danger that 
nothing: could terrify them, and they seemed to court death, instead of 
shunning it, on all occasions. Some of them being employed to level 
those works from which the enemy had been driven near the monastery 
of the Franciscans, and being more handy with the sword than the spade, 
drew upon themselves a large party of the enemy, of whom they slew 
above 200, yet not without some loss on their own side. About this time 
Farate Khiin, one of the Nizam's generals, made some overtures 
towards peace, but without any apparent authority from his sovereign, 
who caused him to be arrested on suspicion of being corrupted by the 
Portuguese, though assuredly he had secret orders for what he had 



* Such balls, if they are the real relics of the fiiege, are still found scattered 
▼er the area in the citv of Chanl. 
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done. Indeed, it was not wonderful that the Nizam should be 
desirous of peace, as he had now lain seven months before Chaul to 
no purpose, and had lost many thousand men ; neither was it strange 
in the Portuguese to have the same wish, as they had lost 400 men, 
besides Indians. 

When the siege had continued to the beginning of June, the attacks 
and batteries were carried on by both sides with as much obstinacy 
and vigour as if then only begun. The house of Nuno Alvares was at 
this time taken by the enemy, through the carelessness of the defenders, 
and in an attempt lo recover it 20 of the Portuguese lost their lives, 
without doing much injury to the enemy. The Moors, in the next 
place, got possession of the monastery of the Dominicans, but not without 
heavy loss, and then gained the house of Gonralo de Menezes, in 
which the Portuguese suflTered severely. The hostile batteries kept up 
a constant fire from the end of May to the end of June, as the NizAm 
had resolved to make a breach large enough for the whole army to 
try its fortune in a general assault. On the 28th of June, everything 
being in readiness, the Nizum's whole army was drawn up for the 
assault, all his elephants appearing in the front with castles on their 
backs full of armed men. While the whole army stood in expectation 
of the signal for the assault, an officer of note belonging to the enemy 
was slain by a random shot from one of the Portuguese cannon, which 
the Nizam considering as an evil omen ordered the attack to be de- 
ferred till next day. On this occasion six of the garrison ventured 
beyond the works and drew a multitude of the enemy within the reach 
of the Portuguese fire, which was so well bestowed that 1 1 8 of the 
assailants were slain and 500 wounded, without any loss on the side 
of the defenders. 

About noon on the 29th of June 1571 the Nizam gave the signal 
for assault, when the whole of his men and elephants moved forward 
with horrible cries and a prodigious noise of warlike instruments. The 
Portuguese were drawn up in their several posts to defend the ruined 
works, and Dom Francisco de Mascarenhas, the Commander-in-Chief, 
placed himself opposite the Nizam with a body of reserve to relieve the 
posts whenever he might see necessary. The day was alternately 
darkened with smoke and lighted up with flames. The slaughter and 
confusion were great on both sides ; some of the colours of the enemy 
were planted on the works, but were soon taken or thrown down, 
along with those who had set them up. The elephants were made 
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drunk by the naiks who conducted them, that they might be the fiercer ; 
but, being burnt and wounded, many of them ran madly about the 
field. One that was much valued by the Nizam, having his housiDgf 
all in flames, plunged into the sea and swam over the bar, where he 
was killed by a cannon-ball from one of the Portuguese vessels. The 
Moors continued the assault till night, unable to gain possession of 
any of the works, and then drew off, after losing above 3,000 men, 
among whom were many officers of note. On the side of the Portu- 
guese eight gentlemen were slain and a small number of private 
soldiers. 

Next day the Moors asked leave to bury their dead, and a truce was 
granted for that purpose. " While employed in removing their dead, 
some of the Moors," adds Faria y Souza, *' asked the Portuguese what 
woman it was that went before them in the fight, and if she were alive. 
One of the Portuguese answered, ' certainly she was alive, for she was 
immortal.' On this the Moors observed that it must have been the 
Lady Mariam, for so they call the Blessed Virgin. Many of them 
declared that they saw her at the house of Lourenfo de Brito, and that 
she was so bright that she blinded them. Some of them even went to 
see her image in the church of Chaul, where they were converted, and 
remained in the town."* 

The Nizam was now seriously disposed for peace, and the Portu- 
guese commander equally so, yet neither wished to make the first 
overture. At length, however, advances were made, and a treaty set 
on foot. Farate Khan and Azaf Khan were commissioners from the 
Nizam, while Pedro da Silva and Antonio de Tcive were deputed by the 
Portuguese commander-in-chief, and Francisco Mascarenhas by the 
captain of the city. Accordingly a league offensive and defensive was 
concluded in the name of the Nizam and the King of Portugal, which 
was celebrated by great rejoicings on both sides and the interchange of 
rich presents. This, however, might easily have been accomplished 
without the effusion of so much blood. The Nizam now raised his 
camp and returned to his own dominions. Thus the simultaneous 
attacks or sieges of Nizam-ul-MuIk and Adil Khin had failed to capture 
Goa and Chaul. The Zamorin scarcely kept his engagement, and the 
old jealousies between BijapAr and Ahmadnagar soon began to revive. 
The most memorable of all the combinations among the native princes 
was now triumphantly defeated, a new lustre being added to the Por- 

• Asia Fortviguesa, ut tyvprcb. 
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tUguese arms. Their power, it was thought, had never before been 
established on a firmer basis than now, and would assume larger pro> 
portions. But such predictions are apt to fail or mislead. 

Chaul had now entered again into a period of peace and prosperity. 
Its trade was active, and the city improving in splendour and architect 
tural beauty. Cesar Frederic, a merchant of Venice who visited the 
city in 1 563, seven years before the siege, describes it from a merchant's 
point of view, thus : — 

" Beyond this (Thana) is Chaul on the continent, where there are 
two cities, one belonging to the Portuguese, and the other to the 
Moors ; that which belongs to the Portuguese is lower than the other, 
commands the mouth of the harbour, and is very strongly fortified. 
About a mile and a half from this city is that of the Moors, belonging 
to their king, Zamalucot or Nizam-ul-Mulk. In time of war no large 
ships can go to the city of the Moors, as they must necessarily pass 
under the guns of the Portuguese castles, which would sink them. 
Both cities of Chaul are seaports, and have great trade in all kinds 
of spices, drugs, raw silk, manufactures of silk, sandalwood, Marsine 
Fersine,* porcelain of China, velvets and scarlets, cloth from Por- 
tugal and Mecca.t with many other valuable commodities. Every year 
there arrive ten or fifteen large ships, laden with great nuts called 
Giagra^X which are cured or dried, and with sugar made from these 
nuts. The tree on which these nuts grow is called the Palmer tree, 
and is to be found in great abundance over all India, especially be- 
tween this place and Goa. This tree very much resembles that which 
produces dates, aiid no tree in the world is more profitable or more 
useful to man ; no part of it but serves for some useful purpose, neither 
is any part of it so worthless as to be burnt. Of its timber they build 
ships, and with the leaves they make sails. Its fruits, or nuts, produce 
wine, and from the wine they make sugar and place tto,^ This wine is 
gathered in the spring of the year from the middle of the tree, where 
there is then a continual stream of clear liquor like water, which they 
gather in vessels placed on purpose under each tree, and take them away 
full every morning and evening. This liquor, being distilled by means of 

* A species of velvet ; bat the words marsine and versine were inexplica- 
ble in the days of Haklayt. 

t The velvets and scarlet cloths from Mecca were probably Italian maou- 
factores bronght throogh Egypt and the Bed Sea. 

t These most necessarily be cocoanots. 

§ Possibly molasses is here meant. 
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These hostilities were of course couotenanced by Burhan Nizam Shah, 
though contrary to the peace which had been estabhshed when Fran- 
cisco Barreto was Governor. They were said now to be justified by the 
conduct of Mathias d' Albuquerque, the present Viceroy. But this was 
a mere pretext. In addition to the troops ordered out to lay siege to 
Chaul, several military parties belonging to N Learn Shah were sent to 
infest the districts around the Portuguese forts of Bassein and Chaul, 
where they did their work spreading havoc and desolation in their train. 
As the Moors considered the capture of Chaul to be near at hand, seeing 
that their cannon had made considerable impression on its walls, 
fourteen Mogul chiefs, as above stated, came to be present at its 
reduction ; but in a sortie made by the Portuguese nine of 
these were slain and two made captives, the remainder saving them- 
selves by ignominious flight. The eunuch Thanadar, commander of 
the besiegers, was mortally wounded, and died soon afterwards, as did a 
Turk who was next in command. On this Farhad Khan succeeded 
in the conduct of the siege, and gave the Portuguese no respite 
by day or by night, continually battering their works with his 
powerful artillery. The garrison in Chaul consisted of 1,000 men, 
to whom Alvaro de Abranches brought an additional force of 300 
from Bassein and 200 from Salsette ; and being now at the head 
of 1,500 Portuguese troops and an equal number of natives, merce- 
naries so brave and faithful, however, that, says Faria y Souza, " they 
often voluntarily interposed their own bodies to protect their masters," 
Abranches appointed a day for making an attack upon the enemy. 
All the soldiers having on 2nd September attended mass and con- 
fessed before starting, and all the churches and convents being kept open 
for prayers, the Portuguese embarked in a number of small vessels and 
crossed the river, after which they forced their way to the M6rro, 
where the battle was renewed, Abranches having the vanguard, and 
Dom Cosme de Lafeitar the rear. Ten elephants were turned loose 
by the Moors, in expectation that they would force the Portuguese 
troops into disorder ; but one of these being severely wounded by a 
Portuguese soldier turned back and trampled down the enemy, till 
falling into the ditch he made a way like a bridge for passing over. 
Another of the elephants forcing his way in at a wicket in the works 
of the enemy enabled the Portuguese to enter hkewise, and they 
slaughtered the enemy almost without opposition up to the *' Tower 
of Resistance," where they made their last stand. Some accounts 
say that 10,000 men were slain on this occasion, while others estimate 
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the loss at no less than 60,000 ; hut this is a childish exaggeration. 
The Mahoraedan historian, however, acknowledges the loss of 12,000 
men. Farhad Khan with his wife and daughter were made prisoners, 
and only 21 Portuguese were slain. The principal hooty consisted of 
75 pieces of cannon of extraordinary size, a vast quantity of ammuni- 
tion, many horses and five elephants. Farhad Khan hecame a Chris- 
tian before he died ; so did his daughter, who was sent to Portugal, 
but his wife was ransomed. This action, which was at first a pitched 
battle, eventually degenerated into an irregular fight of hand-to-hand 
conflicts, when the power of a little handful of disciplined men fight- 
ing against overwhelming odds was made patent in the crushing of 
the barbarous legions of the enemy. The result once more flattered 
the pride of the Portuguese of ('haul, and obtained for them privileges 
which up to that time the citizens of Goa only had enjoyed.'*' 

We now enter upon a stage in the history of Chaul which, for 
want of a better designation, may be named the stage of decrepitude. 
Having spent the bloom of her youth, so to speak, in settling herself 
firm in the boggy marshes of Revadanda, surrounded by a host of 
treacherous enemies, and the vigour of her middle age in resisting 
the repeated incursions and sieges of her neighbours, the noble city 
of Chaul now falls gradually into a stage of dotage which forebodes 
proximate dissolution. The decade from 1590 to 1600 is spent in 
useless scuffles among tljc civil population and some parochial 
hrouilleriey in which the inevitable priestly element occupies the 
foremost place. Surfeited with the rich endowments from the Por- 
tuguese fidalgos, and the not less welcome fees from the poor native 
Christians, whose numbers were rapidly increasing, the priests turned 
their energies from the field of evangelization and education of the 
people to the less congenial arena of athletes. Some of the friars at 
last, in opposing the establishment of a custom-house at Chaul, acted in 
a way so disloyal and disorderly as to provoke a rebellion, and compel 
the most priest-ridden of Spanish monarchs, Philip II., who was then 
also the King of Portugal, to write to the then Viceroy, Conde da 
Vidigueira, giving vent to his unfeigned regret and indignation at their 
conduct. t 

Then followed a long interval during which Chaul enjoyed a state of 
comparative security, less from the terror inspired by the Portuguese 

• Archivo Poriuguez Orientalf fasc. iii., pt. 2, pp. 593, G75, and 848. 
t rWd., pp. 700-701. 
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power, or the good condition of its defences, than from the internecine 
feud between the Ahmadnagor sovereign and his subjects, and also from 
the menacing attitude assumed by the Mogul towards the Dakhanese 
kings. This much-desired calm was, however, destined to last but for 
a very short time. 

During this period Chaul was visited by the French traveller Fran9oi8 
Pyrard, who was in India between 1601 and 1608. He writes: — 
** The city and fortress of Chaul differs from others (Damaun and 
Bassein), in being extremely rich and abounding in valuable goods, 
which merchants from all parts of India and the East come here to 
seek for. But the principal article is silks, of which there is so large a 
quantity as to supply both the markets of Goa and India, and are 
far nicer than those of China. In Goa it is highly appreciated and 
they make fine clothing of it, besides of the cotton stuff which is also 
woven here." 

Then our author goes on describing the two cities of Chaul in much 
the same way as other travellers before quoted have described them. 
H« alludes especially to the state of peace in the country, and to the 
manufacture of lacquered articles in Upper Chaul. He states that the 
reigning Prince of Chaul is called Meliqiie (Malik), and is a vassal 
of the Great Mogul. The Malik, he adds, has a large number of 
elephants. When he dines he sends for many handsome women, who 
sing and dance during the meal. Then some of them cut a piece of 
cloth called taffety into bits so minute that they have no other use than 
that of being carried away by the spectators, who stick them on to their 
breasts as if they were so many medals. When the spectacle is over, 
the king remains alone in his palace, his mind absorbed in the con- 
templation of the vanity and uncertainty of life, until he goes to 
sleep at last.* 

In 1609 the Mahomedan Governor of Chaul sent out a fleet of 30 
paddot to cruise against the Portuguese, whose power being on the wane 
no redress could be got from the Ahmadnagar government, notwith- 
standing the act being in contravention to the articles of the treaty. 
In 1611, again, the natives of Chaul introduced into the Portuguese 
city some Mahomedan outlaws from the neighbouring island of 
Caranja, who murdered the Portuguese captain of the fortress, Baltazar 
Rebello d' Almeida. His vacant place was, however, soon filled up by 
Fernando Sampaio da Cunha. In the meanwhile Nizam-ul-Mulk, al- 

* Viagem de Francisco Pyrard, Nova Ooa, 1802, vol. ii., pp. 227-228. 
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though much troubled at home, did not think it desirable at ,this 
juncture to leave the Portuguese and their subjects unmolested, and* 
taking advantage of the rebellion, sent an army to take possession of 
Salsette and Bassein. His object was, however, defeated. 

The year 1612 saw the Mogul before Chaul, as well as before 
Damaun and Bassein, with the intent to set fire to it, in revenge 
for the injury done by the Portuguese to his fleet near Surat< 
He besieged the town, desolated the surrounding country, and when 
peace was purchased by concessions and presents the arrangements for 
the defence gave once more to Chaul the best governor it ever had, 
one whose name has already been mentioned as a valorous and genial 
officer— one of those who are, says Lafitau, destined to do honour to 
the nation in which they are bom, — Ruy Freire d'Andrade. 

On taking possession of the governorship of Chaul vacated by 
Manuel d'Azevedo, who was appointed to a similar post at Diu, his 
active spirit being unable to remain idle, Ruy devoted his time and 
attention, in the absence of military enterprise, in which he was as 
skilful as intrepid, to the study of the native courts of Chaul and the 
adjoining countries, their manners and customs, and made the native 
princes, by his behaviour towards them, so attached to the Portuguese, 
that it is said that during his governorship more solid conquests were 
made by his suavity of manners and thorough understanding of the pecu- 
liarities and interests of the native population, together with a display 
of fine diplomatic tact in his intercourse with them, than by the force 
of arms. Two treaties of peace were, during this interval, made with 
the Mogul and Nizam Shah. The former was signed by two com- 
missioners from their respective governments, and the latter brought to 
a favourable conclusion by the intervention of Adil Khan.* 

Such a state of things was productive of tranquillity and peace, and 
of this we have evidence in the writings of travellers who during the first 
quarter of the l/th century visited Chaul, and have left us a record 
of their impressions. 

Of these travellers Pietro della Valle comes first in the order of 
prioritv. He visited Chaul twice, in 1(123 and 162.'). His accounts of 
the two cities of Chaul are, however, too long to enter here. But we 
shall have to refer to him hereafter again. 

Now we come to a period in which Chaul is in a state of rapid de- 



• Sec ChroHUiUx dt Tiasaary, tome iii., p. 2t>9, and tome iv,, p. U. 
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cline. Still, instead of being despondent at the gradual decline so 
obvious to every one*s eyes, the Chaulese continue raising buildings, 
which serve perhaps the purpose of disguising all appearance of im- 
minent ruin.* They seem, indeed, to be supremely indifferent to 
the inevitable decay and dissolution which awaits misgoverned settle- 
ments, and which overtakes them almost unawares. This is partly 
accounted for by the fact that while the military spirit of the Portu- 
guese at Chaul declined, the ecclesiastical power went on ever increas- 
ing, and the native converts they made gave to the government a 
support scarcely to be surpassed by any of their political transactions. 
The middle and end of the seventeenth century, which were marked 
in Western India, as in some kingdoms of Europe, by revolutionary 
events of vast and lasting importance, could not pass over without 
drawing Chaul into their turmoil. During this period a new empire 
was founded by the genius of one man, who has not unaptly been com- 
pared to Gustavus Adolphus and Julius Csesar, although his rival 
AurAngzebe nicknamed him ** the mountain rat.*' The conquests which 
in the 14th century the King of Delhi - had made in the Deccan, subse- 
quently divided among his lieutenants, who established themselves as 
independent rulers, were in the course of this century absorbed into 
the dominions of Sivaji. Welding together into a powerful nation the 
people, who seemed to have lost, if they ever had it before, all 
sense of nationality, and who, although sturdy and enthusiastic under 
a fit leader, had never had any systematic training, Sivnji, himself 
rising to the position of a powerful Eastern monarch, raised his 
native subjects to so high a condition as even the Portuguese con- 
verts, in spite of their various privileges, never dreamt of. His do- 
minions grew eventually to such a height as to create an empire 
that forty years after its founder's death was extorting at the gates 
of Delhi, from the Great Mogul himself, grants of revenue and privileges, 
which, to use Sir Henry Lawrence's words, " not only confirmed them 
in their own possession, but authorized their inquisitorial interference 
in every province of the Deccan," and** where," adds Captain West, 
" the Maraiha had the right of interference, he soon gained the so- 
vereignty. "f They had, in fact, by the year 1758 fulfilled the 
prophecy of 6ivaji **that they should water their horses in the 
Indus and in the Hooghly." This state of things, however efficient 

* See Inscriptions further on. 

t Diary of the laU Raja n/ Kolhdpnr, by Capt. E. West, Lond. 1872. 
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at the time, could not last long. Their acquisitions proved only delusire. 
A soldiery, naturally of a predatory type, brought under discipline 
by the influence of a great man, was soon broken up into a mob on the 
death of their leader and of a few of his wise successors. Both in the 
rise and fall of their power Chaul's destiny was intimately inyoWed. 

If I were to enumerate their series of attacks or plundering ex- 
peditions in and about Chaul, it would carry me far beyond the limits 
assigned to this sketch, but I shall allude to a few saUent points on th« 
way as we proceed on tracing the sequence of events. 

• In 1664, while Sivaji was meditating a blow against Surat, whither he 
went, it is said, in disguise, and remained three days gathering inform- 
ation and marking the opulent houses in that city, Chaul was startled 
by the formation of his camp in its vicinity, as if his designs were 
against it. But this was a stratagem, for a similar camp was also 
formed before Bassein, both made with the object of concealing his 
intentions against Surat.* 

About this time the Portuguese had to deal with, besides the Mari- 
thas, two rival European nations, who were by degrees trying to 
deprive them of their former conquests. The English, after capturing 
Ormuz in 1622, which place was oue of the principal ports from which 
Chaul imported horses, whereby at least a show of trade was kept up 
there, had the island of Bombay ceded to them, whose rising 
prosperity was soon destined to eclipse Chaul for ever. It is not really 
in the nature of things that two cities of any great pretensions, even if 
under two powerful rival nations, should at the same time flourish in 
such proximity as Bombay and Chaul. The Dutch had on their side 
captured Cochin in \Gt)'A and deprived Chaul of one of her best 
fellow-seaports ; and when in the following year peace was concluded, 
the Portuguese abandoned their claim to the monopoly of the Eastern 
trade, which had for about a century and a half been achieved ** by 
the enterprising valour, military skill, and political sagacity of the 
officers who had sui)reme command in India, and who have a title to 
be ranked with persons most eminent for virtues or abilities in any age 
or nation. "t Mr. Nairnc writes : "A com])arison between their (Portu- 
guese) exploits and settlements in a hundred years and those of 



* Orme'a Hisioricnl Fro'j., Loud. 1805, p. 12. 

t J- Robertson's Hiitorical Disquisitionf Lond. 1609, p. 150, 
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the English in the first hundred years aAer their coming to India is as 
much in favonr of the Portuguese as any one could wish.*** 

In 1667 bivaji was in possession of the whole sea-coast from the 
river of Rajapur to the river Penn, which flows into the harhour of 
Bomhay, excepting ChauLf During this time the Nizam Sh&hi dyn- 
asty had ceased to affect the course of history at ChauL Even in its 
declining days, when the Abyssinian minister Malik Amhar was patching 
np that kingdom, the jurisdiction of the Kingof Ahmadnagar is saidbj 
Ferishta to have extended to within eight kos of Chaul4 This state- 
ment leads one to suppose that the ancient Mahomedan city and creek 
had by this time glided away into the hands of a separate goyemor. 
Malik Ambar died in 1626, and in 1636, or ten years after, the whole of 
the Konkana dominions of the Ahmadnagar kingdom were ceded to 
the king ofBijapur, and then taken by the Mogul. About thirty years 
after they were in the possession of Siyaji. 

On the 18th October 16/9 a petty naval fight took place off Chaul 
between Daulat Khan*s fleet and the English grabs under Keigwin, the 
commander of the Bombay garrison. The English lost the grab called 
Dove, but the enemy's gallivats, amounting to fifly, were pursued 
into shoal water to the bar of Nagdtna, until several of them were 
captured, some sunk, and others put to flight. § 

About this time three famous travellers — an Englishman and two 
Frenchmen — refer to both the cities of Chaul. The first in chrono- 
l(^cal order is M. de Thevenot, who was at Chaul in January 1666. He 
refers to the Portuguese city thus : — ** Le Port de Chaoul est de difticile 
entr^ mais tr^s seur, et h I'abri de toute sorte de gros terns. La 
ville est bonne et defendue par une forte citadelle qui est sur la cime 
d*une montagne, appelle^ par les Europ^ens il Morro di CiauV^^ Fryer 
speaks of the Mahomedan city in 1672 as a city utterly ruined by 
the troops of ^ivaji ; while of the Portuguese city mention will be 
made further on. Carrd visited Chaul in the same year, from 
whence he went to Upper Chaul, where he says he was treated with 
much civiHty by ^ivaji's officers, and having received his pass, which 

• The Konlcant Bombay, 1875, p. 43. 

t Orme's HUtorical Fragments, Lond. 1809, p. 22. 

{ BriggB, ut 8upra^ pp. 117, 815. 

§ Orme, ut supra, pp. 80-81. 

^ L§s Voyagss aua Indes OritntaUs, Amsterdanii 1727| vol. v., pp. 248-249, 
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carried him without hindrance to the city of fiijApur, he arrived 
there in January 1673.* About the same time Ogilby, in his Eng- 
lish Atlas, a work of some merit, although his pictures of the cities 
of the coast, like those of Faria and Lafitau, could never have 
been the least like them, describes at length the fortifications of Chaul, 
and gives the following description of the temperature and natural 
products of the place : — '* The air at Chaul is more hot than cold : the 
soil thereabouts produces all things except raisins, nuts, and chestnuts. 
Oxen, cows, and horses arc here in great numbers." This vagueness 
about the agricultural products of the country strikes one as something 
similar to that of Vartheuia, who refers to them in almost identical 
terms. Ogilby* s work in five volumes was published about 1670. 

In 1676 Moro Pant was the Subedar of Sivaji in Upper Chaul, from 
which place he despatched a letter in the beginning of December, 
through an agent named Narayan Shenvi, to the Bombay Government 
to settle payment of what remained due from Sivaji on Oxenden*s 
agreement. 

Besides the Marath&s, the Portuguese of Chaul had another enemy 
in the neighbourhood, who continuously harassed and worried them. 
This was the well-known Sidi.f This individual, about the mid- 
dle of December IGbil, without the least provocation, sent a large 
number of his gallivats down to Chaul, and, passing the Portuguese 
fort without showing any offensive sign there, ravaged unceremoniously 
the adjacent conntry, and procecJ«'d to assault the town of Upper 
Chaul, which belonged then to San^!4i.';ji, Liit was unable to do so. On 
this sudden appearance of the Sidl in tlie Chaul waters, Sambhaji, 
auxious for I lie secnyiy of his town, sent Ibrihwitli messages to the 
Bombt'v Government and the Portuirnese of Chaul threatening: the 
former with invasion of the English territory of Bombay if they continued 
to admit tlic Sidi's tleet into their harhour, and to fortifv the island of 
Elephanta, which would then have divided the conjmand of the harbour. 
To the rortugncse at Chaul he wrote upbraiding them for suffer- 
ing the descent of the Sidl in his territory within sight of their 
walls, and demanded ground under their fort to build a forti6catiou 



• La Haye'a ixvAl J. C. CdrnVs Travels, ijajto'l !)y Onno, ut supra, p. 173. 

t Yet only a fow yijars bf^fcire, th*? Sidi had entt^rod into an alliance with the 
Pcrtagueao. ^tio Bnlctijn do (J^vtrno do Kst-iJo du /;/(/i(7, 1873, pp. 358 and 363. 
About the same year — 1670 — another treaty was signed between the Portug\i*^ae 
and 6ivaji. — Ibid. 
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which should prefent the landing of the enemy in future. In case 
his demand was not complied with, he threatened to take possession of 
the island of Angedira, and thus enthral the trade at Goa.* 

The Portuguese, thus forewarned of the intention of Samhhaji to take 
possession of Angedira, put that fortress into a good position of defence. 
In the meanwhile Samhhaji, regardless, like his father, of the unsuitable- 
ness of the season, came down the Gh^ts in June with 30,000 men« 
and from his own town of Upper Chaul invested the neighbouring citadel 
of Chaul, but could make no progress, owing to the discipline and forti- 
fications of the Portuguese. The Portuguese Viceroy, in the meanwhile, 
as if to divert Sambhaji's attention, laid siege to his castle of Ponda ; 
but Sambhaji, although he set off from Chaul with the reinforcement of 
8,000 horse and 14,000 foot in order to raise the siege, did not discon- 
tinue his own against Chaul. f This siege was again assisted by a fleet of 
Sambhaji, which kept cruising about Nagotna, Kenery, and Chaul, but 
could not prevent a Portuguese frigate from landing a supply of 
military stores and provisions.^ This siege was at last raised, and the 
troops of Sambhaji then marched off and took possession of th^ island of 
Caranja on the 24th December 1G83. In September of the following 
year the latter island, as well as the hills of Santa Cruz and Assari, was 
surprised and retaken by the Bassein fleet, and although SambhUji came 
down the Ghats soon after with 15,000 horse to Callian to ravage the 
Portuguese territory around, from Chaul northwards to Damaun, he 
did not succeed in capturing either Caranja or Chaul.§ Thus the 
Portuguese of Revadanda, although submissively waiting their doom 
from the host of Mara thus in the neighbouring city of Chaul, showed 
still a bold front, either from that innate feeling of superiority which 
did not desert them in the last extremity, or from the peevishness of 
decrepit old age, of which we have abundant illustrations at the end 
of the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth century in repeated 
quarrels with the Marathas, the Angria, the Sidi, and last, though 
not least, the English, as opportunities were afforded them, supremely 
regardless alike of the imminent decay undermining their whole fabric, 
which at last tumbled down in the tremendous catastrophe of 1 739, 
and the growing power of their European rivals in the East. 

♦ Onne, ut Mupra, pp. 109-111. 

t Chronista de TUsuary, vol. i., pp. 124, 175. 

X Orme, ut tupra, pp. 122-128. 

§ Jbid,, p. 141. 
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Add to all theae ndghboaring enemies the powerfol Mogul ; tad 
the Portugaeee, between the HarAthls» the Angria, and the SdU on die 
one lid^ and the Mognl on the otto, moat hate reaHj had a haid tine 
of it. 

In 161M Aniaqgaebe deckred war against the P oitHguea e , and 
doringthia and the following year treated their anhjeeli with anoh 
erad^ that numbers were obliged to take refuge in the fiirtsof 
Damaun, Bassein, and ChauL Peaoef was at last eondudedL with a 
Tiew to obtain eannon fnm the Portuguese for the reduction of the 
MariihA fiurts.* At the same time the Portuguese burnt Unaa 
of the MarithA ships in the lUjipur river, the laigest of whidi ia 
said to have carried 32 guns and more than 300 mcn.t 

* * About this time Ghaul was Tudted by a rery trust w orth y tra^dkir. 
Dr. John Francis Gtemelli Careri. He was in Chaul in WAtfomrf 
1695, and refisrs tojt as follows : — 

''Tuesday the 22nd, after sailing nine miles further, we anehoied 
qiposite to the dty and fortress of Chaul. It is seated on a pimn, six 
iniles from the sca,$ on the bank of a riTer« which at flood irill emj 
any ships up to the city. It is enclosed with good walla» and other 
works, and furnished with excellent cannon. A fort, called SI Jlorro, 
secures the entrance of the harbour, being built by the Portuguese in 
the year 1520,§ on the hill, by their General SequHra^ with leave of 
the tyrant Nizzamaluc : || who granted it upon condition they should 
bring him oyer three hundred horses of Persia or Arabia, at reasonable 
rates, because of the scarcity of them there was in India, to senre him 
in his war against Hidalcon"^ 

Then our author goes on relating how Malik Eyaz tried to obstruct 
the building of the Portuguese fortress of Chaul, and how the building 
was raised, their attack repulsed, and the fleets of the enemy disabled. 
He concludes thus : — " Afterwards the Portuguese made themselves 
masters of the city with ease. Ita territory does not extend above 
six miles in length. On the south it borders on SavagU and on the 

* Grant Doffs History of the Maraihas, Bombay, 1878, p. 168. 

t Chronista de Tistuary, vol. ii., p. 201. 

X This caloalation is rather ezaggeratod. 

§ This error haa been corrected elsewhere. 

I Kiiamalaoo, the Portognese eqaiTalent for KizAm-ol-MuIk. 

^ HidalcaO, another Portognese designation for Adil Khin. 
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north with another fort belonging to the Sydi,*** He stayed only 
one day at Chaul, sailing on the 2drd to the north. 

The next writer — the last as far as is known — who refers to Chaul 
before its fall, is Hamilton, who writes : " And two leagues to the 
south of Culabee (CoUba) is Caul, a town belonging to the Portu- 
guese, whose river affords an harbour for small vessels. The town is 
fortified, and so is an island on the south side of the harbour, called 
Chaul Moar, which may be known five or six leagues off at sea, by a 
white church built on it. Chaul in former times was a noted place for 
trade, particularly for fine embroidered quilts ; but now it is miserably 
poor."t 

On the fall of Bassein in 1739, Chaul was still in the hands of the 
Portuguese, but when the Marathas threatened to besiege Goa it 
was surrendered to them as a sort of compromise. ^ The MarAthAs 
gladly took it and ceased to trouble the Goa people, but the unfortunate 
remains of the Portuguese armies, which were marching from Bassein 
and Chaul to Goa after the rains, were attacked by Khem Sanvat 
on the way, and numbers of them miserably perished. A writer 
in the Bombay Quarterly Review asserts that Chaul was delivered 
to the English for surrender to the Marathas. As his description of 
the events that followed the fall of Bassein is circumstantial and 
interesting, I quote the following extract from him :■ — 

" The Marathas, on being invited to propose their terms, showed 
none of that moderation which had astonished even their enemies at 
the capitulation of Bassein, but assumed the haughty tone of Oriental 
conquerors, and treated the prostrate Portuguese with indescribable 
contempt. At first they not only demanded the cession of Chaul, 
but also of Damaun, and insisted upon having assigned to them a 
portion of the customs at Goa, which they were to collect by station- 
ing a guard at the port, — thus hoping to insert the thin end of the 
wedge by which they would eventually obtain the whole of the small, 
but most fertile, territory. Captain Inchbird, however, having been 
deputed by the Portuguese, with the consent of the English Govern- 
ment, to treat for them, obtained for them more favourable terms, 
and induced their scornful enemies to show some forbearance. On 

* ChurchilVs ColUetion of Vayages, Lond. 1732, vol. iv., pp. 200.201. 

t A. Hamilton's New Account qf the East Indieiy Lond. 1744, vol. ii., p. 248. 

X Botqutjo Eittorieo de Qoa, Nova Gda, 1858, p. 51. 
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possession of by the Mara thus on their occupation of Chaul, who 
carried them away for better use elsewhere, leaving behind only those 
that were found unserviceable. 

The same factor, who otherwise eulogizes the fort as** the most 
ancient, most celebrated, and most estimable fort of Chaul, which 
having been rebuilt by modern rules, and all the military usages 
punctually observed by the garrison, is now become the most impor- 
tant of all the other forts," finds fault with several parts of the fortifi- 
cations, and recommends especially to have the bastions Sam Jacinto 
and Sam Luis, with the intervening wall, repaired ; the adjoining moat, 
which was being rapidly filled with sand, dug up ; and a stockade 
planted on the sea side to oppose the tidal wave, which was undermining 
their foundations. The changes which Nature has since wrought 
are really remarkable. Places where the sea surf was then but slowly 
advancing have since been completely encroached upon ; the wall 
breached at five to seven different points along the beach ; and the 
tidal current placidly enters into the fort and washes away the foot of 
the ruins of the monasteries within, which are in imminent risk of 
falling. A fc\v of the bastions and a large portion of the wall have 
within the last twenty years tumbled down, and in a few years more 
the remaining portion facing the sea will perhaps be hardly visible. 
The sands that were once filling up the ditch have now formed a 
hillock of their own, so that the enemy, if there be one, would 
require no scaling at all. Stepping up the sands would easily place 
him at the top of the wall. On its inner side this part of the wall is 
surrounded by a small bamboo thicket, which probably dates its origin 
from tbe Portuguese period, and was devised, it would appear, as an 
outwork, to have a counteracting influence against the enemy using the 
encroaching sands as ladders for scaling. 

The fort of Chaul has, like several others on the coast, two gateways, 
viz. a * Porta do Mar' and a * Porta da Terra,' or the sea and the land 
gateway ; the former having, besides, a thin wall a few paces in front 
to screen it from the river-side, and the latter, which bears also the 
name of ' Porta de Casados,' or * married men's gate,' having the 
remains of a drawbridge over the ditch, which is now completely filled 
up with sand, although formerly it was broad and deep, encompassing 
the whole wall towards the land, and could be flooded at pleasure. 
Each of these gateways consists of two gates, viz. interior and ex- 
terior. 
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who greatly wished to establish a factory there. These facts point to 
both these rival nations after the fall of the Portuguese trying to settle 
themselves near Bombay, — as desirous to share, perhaps, in the pros- 
perous trade the English were carrying on in their settlement. 

In December 1802 the Peshwa Baji Rao, on the army of Holkar 
pursuing him, put into Chaul, where he stayed some days and then 
embarked for Bassein. On his overthrow at last in 1818, Chaul and 
the districts around passed over to the British, in whose possession we 
find them at the present time. 

The present condition of Chaul is that of an obscure little village, 
included in the tuluka Alibag of the Colaba collectorate. The 
population consists principally of Bhandaris, Parabus, Bene-Israels, 
Musalmans, and native Christians. The Bhandaris often had their 
services recorded in the official documents of the Portuguese of Chaul 
ER very praiseworthy in their contests with the Marathas and others. 
Some of the testimonials given them by the Captains of the Fort are 
still in the possession of their descendants. The Parabus appear to 
have settled in the locality from a very remote time, and had some 
share in its government. They must have been characterized by some 
local peculiarity, for a colony of theirs having settled in Bombay in a 
lane parallel to the main road of Kalbadevi has been a sufficient raison 
d'etre to desi:::iiate that locality ** Chaul P'ddiy'^ and their whole tribe 
with the patroiiN ijiic ol Cltaulhar.'^ The Bene-Israels have settled in 
Chaul aiirl its vicinity tVom time immemorial, while the Koiikani 
MusalniAiis, from their ui-tinctly Arab physiognomy, seem to be 
descended from Mahouuilan ^^l•nk•rs in Saimur, referred to by Masiidi 
and other travellers of" the Middle Asres. 

The class of the naU\e C hristians is in all respects the poorest of all. 
I had occasion to inert only (wo of them. They had nothing striking 
about them ethnologirally, except what I have already written on 
the native Christians of Hass/'in elsewhere ; hut pathologically they were 
excellent specimens. 

Thus far the historical portion of my Notes. The facts relating to 
the Portuguese period from the day the factory of Chaul was erected 
— about the bcgiunin*^ of the sixteenth century —to its cession to the 
Marathas m the middle of the eighteenth, are drawn up from so large 
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a number of chronicles and documents, both printed and manuscript, 
that it would but encumber the text with references and be a work of 
supererogation to cite them after each event recorded. I have, there- 
fore, beyond the chief authorities mentioned in the body of the work 
and in occasional footnotes, reserved for the end to refer in brief to the 
various sources from which I have culled my historical information, 
in accordance with the division of time during which my authorities 
flourished, so as to obtain all the important and accurate details from 
a contemporaneous writing. 

From the year 1448 to 1550 mj authorities have been Barros' Veca- 
das, Gaspar Correa's Lendaa da India, Felner's Subsidiox para a His- 
toria, &c. These have been supplemented by the works of Fema3 
Lopes de Castanheda, whose narrative ends at the first siege of Diu 
in 1 538, and of Maffei, who stops his work at the death of Dom Joao 
III. in 1557. 

From 1550 to 1640 I have followed Diogo do Couto*s Becadas, the 
hitherto published Vecadas of Antonio Bocarro, and Faria y Souza's 
Asia Portugueza — the latter written in Castilian, from which edi- 
tion of 1674 I have translated select extracts and compared them with 
the translation of Captain Stevens reprinted in Kerr's Collection of 
Voyages. 

These authorities have again been supported by consulting the 
excellent compilations of Lafitau and Os Portuguezes, as well as 
Chronicas, Vidas, Historias, and Archivos ; such as Hisioria das Inquin- 
goes. Chronica Serajica, Vida de T). Joao de Castro, Archivo Portu- 
guez Orient il, &c. All these authorities, however, have, with few ex- 
ceptions, a style so replete with redundancies and exaggerations, that to 
prune here and retrench there has been not the least difficult part of 
my work. 

In some places where more elucidation was desirable, amplification 
has been substituted for curtailing. 

From 1640 downwards my chief authorities are Transactions and 
Journals of learned Societies of Portugal and other countries, too 
numerous to mention here. I must, however, particularize the Chro- 
nista de Tissuary, Instituto Vasco da Gama, and Boletim do Governo 
do Estado da India, 

The accounts of Chaul by travellers at various times, which are 
laid under contribution, have been referred to the original sources at 
their respective places. 
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One word more. As the chroniclers generally differ nuich in 
narrating events, some recording facts which others entirely omit, I 
have dovetailed them together, and formed them into as continued and 
complete a narrative as possible, without allowing a single event of the 
least historical importance to (haul to escape. 

Passing on now to describe the Antiquities of Chaul, we will begin 
with its fortifications. The Fort, whose circuit occupies about one 
mile and a half, is a fifteen-sided figure, its angles being formed by 
eleven bastions abutting in a semicircular outline from the walls, 
and four redoubts, which contain rooms large enough to hold a guard 
of twenty-five soldiers. Each of the bastions is, with the exception of 
one named Santa Cruz, or Holy Cross, dedicated to a saint, and is 
named after him — Sam Pedro, Sam Paulo, Sam Thiago, Sam Jacintho, 
Sam Luis, Sam Diniz, Sam Francisco, Sam Domingos, Sam Jose, and 
Sam Jcronimo. The walls are of varying height, being from twenty- 
five to thirty feet on the land, and from twenty to twenty-five on the 
sea side ; the disparity is owing to the land side being more exposed 
to the enemy's attacks than the other. The walls luive generally little 
appearance of strength, although possessing in some places the support 
of ramparts and terraces on the inner side, which seem to be well 
devised for the purposes of both attack and defence. The grim 
old crenellated battlements and embrasures of bulwarks, on which were 
niountod as late as 172S fifty-eight pieces of cannon ra)i2:iin; from 
three-pouiidcrs to forty-pounders, or from the diminutive swivels to huge 
mortars and basilisks, are now in a dilapidated state, tlic only relics of 
their former p:rcatness being a few rusty old ])icccs of ordnance lying 
about in utter neglect on the ramparts ; while the walls themselves 
bear to the j)rc'«cnt day, besides signs of the ravages of time, the marks 
of having withstood the effects of a raking fire from outside. Several 
of the gun><, which were once in considerable number, were carried 
awav bv Doni Martini Affonso to Malacca, and althon«;li Antonio 
Hocano in l(j.')l reconimendcd to ha\e them replaced, it aj»pears that 
this advice was not he(MU(l at all. In 17'JS, about a century after- 
wards, the factor of lia-^.in, Andre Riheiro Coutinho, was sent bv the 
(rovornnicut to ln>j»cct and n-porl on the condition of the tort, and his 
reconiinenilation^ to reiiiedv innumerahle defects ahont it seem also to 
liave met with a slniilar fate.* The renialninir truns were mostlv taken 

t Chv(>iLi?ti <lt^ Ti.<.<nary, Nova Goa, 18f3lJ, Vu"'. i., jip. 35 ar.d oU ; and also 
Vul. iv., pp. 17 et Sii/q. 
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covered by vegctatiou are not so distinguishable now as when seen and 
described by Mr. Heam, in 185 4. The globe denotes power, the broad 
belt which encircles it being intended to represent the conquests and 
discoveries of the Portuguese throughout the world, and the three 
arrows tied together peace, which the Portuguese of Chaul had, before 
the building of this part of the fortitications, uninterruptedly enjoyed 
for thirty long years, which was an unusual occurrence in those 
troublous times. To the left are the remains of a staircase which once 
led, it appears, to the story above, which is now without both floor 
and roof. 

On the opposite side of this gate are two other slabs 1 foot 6 inches 
by 1 foot -4 J- inches broad, with inscriptions. One is towards the east 
(see plate B), and the other towards the west (see plate C). On the 
latter side a rampart leads to a terrace, where are found some old rusty 
cannon sheltering many a venomous reptile. 

Having crossed the gates, the tourist has before him a scene which 
may be equalled, but not surpassed, by any of the ruined cities of the 
Portuguese on the coast, except the old city of Goa. A pretty large 
town surrounded on all sides, save where the sea has made some ugly 
breaches, by a high wall, regular though narrow unpaved streets, 
and huts of bamboo plastered with mud or cowduiig and clay, and 
covered with a roof of paliii-leavos and straw, ensconced in deep groves 
of trees, where many a carved stone and j)ainted wood that onee belonged 
to the Portnu:ne>c churches and monasteries is seen in grotescjue patch- 
work. The natives of Clianl, like tlie modern (Joanese and the medi- 
reval Greeks and Romans, have fonnd it cheaper to dig and carry 
away cut stones than to qnarry tlieui ; hnt, unlike the inhabitants of 
the Eternal Citv ot' the djiv, thev \Nill never learn to have a i^rand 
object in preserving: them. 

At ('haul the material Int(M*t^<ts srem to have jire vailed over the 
seientitic, or the utllitjuian to have irot th'' npper hand of the artistic ; 
lor on no other gronnd conld the pri'sciici* thereof the broken fragments 
of dis|)erse<l masonry he aee()nntc(l for, as well as the heads of the little 
wooden chernhim with scjnint eyes, tln^lied clu-eks, and elaborately 
cnrled u'iu;s, whieh were onee to l)e tound in prolusion in almost every 
village and hamlet, as they are still in some. All tjiese things 
ran snirLrest to the T)as>inLr travriler n<j iust estimate <d' the ceneral 
strenjjrlh and svmmetrv of the edihees wherein these lVa2;ments once 
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occupied not only a definite though subordinate place, but some of 
which must have doubtless had assigned them a distinguished place 
ID the Roman Catholic altars of Chaul. The villagers* utilitarianism 
is displayed, moreover, in some places iu so debasing a form as to 
make the wall of a church or monastery serve the same purpose for 
his own snug little square hovel, where three walls are built of mud, 
and the fourth is part of a convent. 

One does not meet at Chaul the indications of that power and in- 
fluence which is conferred on a city by years of prestige and tradition ; 
for Lower Chaul is, not unlike Bombay, a modern creation. It was 
first a low swampy ground reclaimed and converted into a town, and as 
sucli it soon took a high rank among the other numerous settlements on 
the coast. Its ruins, as the earliest Christian ruins, however, deserve 
special mention. They consist mostly of roofless churches and convents, 
and statelv mansions of noblemeu and merchants, embowered amidst 
pleasant gardens, now encumbered with the debris of fallen edifices, and 
overgrown with wild vegetation ; lofty steeples soaring high in the sky, 
with arched belfries which once contained bells that sounded manv a 
merry peal, now mute for ever — nay, the abode of the ominous owi, 
whose discordant screech simply adds to the desolation of the place. 
All these things have a melancholy interest of their own, which will 
make, I hope, the ruins of Chaul, for many a year to come, before 
they are quite swept off the earth's surface, a place worthy of a visit 
from Bombay excursionists, a class daily increasing in number. 

A little active imagination will not fail to bring life backjigain into 
this ruined scene of the former power and glory of the Portuguese, where 
are still to be found the relics of their past heroism and memorials 
of their dominion — now. alas, irrevocably passed away! — and of their 
enterprises of piety and laudable zeal for the spread of Christianity, 
which they prosecuted with all medieval enthusiasm. It would be 
easy, perhaps, to traci the footsteps of those who have, it j ecms but 
lately deserted it ; to recall for a moment the ancient a3pe(^t of the 
city ; to reclothe the altars and walls of churches with their usual 
lively drapery, as they stooii before the devastations caused a^ inMch 
by the sacrilegious Marathas as by the leaden hand of Time ; to 
fill again the desolate naves and aisles with the sound ot' the grand 
Gregorian chant ; and to impart to it that historical interest which, 
more than architecture itself, strikes the mind of the beholder with 
admiration and awe. I have often, while gazing on these rums, felt 
11 c 
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the nrnessity iuiil iRuricd thnt tlii; applii-'ntioii of tlii^ word* of Mr- 
Uycr un Ptimi«tii U» Uhaul— lo compare for h tnomcat grrat things iriUi 
imall — would not bo entirely inappropriate. " If the romantic fictions 
of the Middle Ages," «ay» thsc writer, " conld he rralized, nhirh tell 
of mirrors framed with magic art to represent what hadfurmerly passed 
or wu passing m distant ports of the earlh, the happy discoverer 
might soon make his fortune in this age of exhibition." * 

CImuI, long before Bassein rose to be " the capital of thti North," net 
the principal eittrep&t of trade ot' the Fortuguene in (his part of India, 
■H well as their chief naval station and orseiuil. It nniinlso n place from 
whence numerous missionnry expeditions started almost every year. 
' and wna visited by many celebrated generals and saints, notably Affonr'i 
d' Albuquerque on his wnj to Aaen, and St. Francis Xavier en route 
to BasKcin, and whose presence more than ouce balloned its soil. 1 
have already naid enough of the prolonged sieges, naval encounters. 
u)d other ortions, in which, tiiough engaged witli hordes of the enemy 
who tried their best to crush it, the civic honour and the military repu- 
tation of OhanI until its ultimate downfall remained unsulKed. A 
settlcmdht so famous in the Portuguese annals could not cosily escape 
the patriotic luind of the author of the great national epic, who in 
wveral stansas refers to it as connected with only those events or 

men's nature and happened during his lifetime. He has thus immor- 
talized the sad occurrence of the death of Dom Louren^o d' Almeida at 
Chaul, and the exploits of Heitor da Sylveira in the great naval en- 
gagement which look place in its neighbourhood during the governor- 
ship of Lopo Vaz de Sampayo, in the two following stanzas : — 

t XXIX. 
Ma^ de Deos a escondida providencia, 
(Que elle so sabe o hem de que se serve) 
O pori onde esfdrco nem prudencia 
Podera haver, que a vida Ihe reserve. 

' T. H. Dyo^'s PompHi, Load. 1887, p. 2. 
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But (Jod'B bidden prudence known alone 

To Himgeir fur His wise purposes intended, 

Shall placn him where no strength or pradenoc of his o' 

ll?hal! avail, his life to jave, do'>raed to bi ended. 
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* Em Chaul, onde em sangue c resistencia 
O mar todo com fogo e ferro ferve, 
Lhe farad que com yida se naS saia ^ 

As armadas d'Egypto e de Cambaia. 

LX. 

E natJ manor de Dio a fera trota. 
Que Chaul temerd de grandc e ousada, 
Fara co' a vista s6 perdida e rota 
For Heitor da Sylveira, e destrorada : 
Por Heitor Portaguez, de quern so nota* 
Que na costa Cambaia sempre armada 
Serd aos Guzerates tanto dano, 
Quanto ja foi aos Gregos o Troiano. 

Luiz de Camoens' Lnniatlan^ ('auto X. 

Now groping among the ruins, where there is still enough, in npite of 
what the Vandalism and cupidity of the natives could do to remove 
them, to repay for the trouble of the search, it in impoHMiblc, ndl- 
withstanding, to resist the first impulse of indignation at the culpablr 
neglect with which the ruins appear to have been formerly treated, aiwl 
at the havoc wrought by the natives, more so than by tJM! dcHtcnctivr 
action of the weather or the prolific pipal tree. The diMplay of Imii 
taste, moreover, in daubing with red o<:hre and oil every ntrikiiij^ piece 
of sculpture or masonry that pervades the whole de«/ilate city, ih really 
painful to behold. 

Going now along a circuitous street flanked by low fencewalU of 
cocoanut gardens, and encuml>ered here and there with dihrm (»f ruined 



• In Charil, whem nrvlftr fire ami bl'^^l wfiAll Oc' ;ifi irr<f?tn, 
And boil benear.h tnn ym*sritk\ tirmn^Un h\o,itilf\, 
Of fegypt and Cam^^ya, in f\f.A\t*mkUi <lr\f". , 
Figbtia;^ while able, «hall tnc Utrt't Utnty hi^ lif •- 

LX, 

And no*, the !*h* Uf Ihrt Jtr^all f.},fj Ozr^.^. f.^y-.* . 
Which CIatA ^r*aJI aj«k* f*rsir %* ^^/id /»';'! //J^nfl, 
F>> by i\% V/Ie af/p^rt*rairj/>r, wh'io ♦f*/?** <»ir" *,"*^ 
Bj li*rrrU,T da ."J/lreira, r»rt/^',:*^'',f/i '> .*■ '* ^'♦r.i 
The Porto^f je**- H^/%/fr ^v/ 'r»-><*, jf.*. \>r',y" */» yr**^' 

Km mocb mui^*ief V» f.be 'i'»/era*.4 U-. «K»II t^'K, 



buildiugSi n street that in its outline murh resembles (lie tortuous 
course of the CRaul cnvk as it meanders thronp;h the extensive valley 
fringed witli G|ppaniit trees and other palms, om» is led at last to the 
east j;: I (»r land 'rate. I [.■•it- way between the two sates, where the street 
approai ii'j< the w;ill, a bn iich in an arehul door abmit ten feet \nde 
hab bf. 11 «'ri'ii;-l, thioni;]! ulildi the tratiie from the bandar passes in 
u 4'uru'd liii'- ii' ♦m'^' iiorth-eiislern ])art of the distriet. 

Tiie l.uiil plle'A.ty, like it** sea rounterpart, has two d<»ors, interior 
and exterior. 'I'li-.- latter is half burled in sand, leaviiijr tbe lintel still 
vi^ibk', w-Kiv a ciown and a few other roval emblems carved in 
alto-fp't^i'o^ wilii ainililoiiL' vaeant sjiaee tor tbe insertion of an iiiserip- 
tional ^roiie, is (»!;- rvcd. The iirrrlptinn has di>appearril ; but it may 
beidom..".'il wiih ::■• onr iliscovend by .Mr. lic-arn in \>^t 1 in tlie Agent's 
biiniranMV at i (j!;'.I)a, whltluT it had been earried from ]{e\adanda 
some ei^ii! wars li(fure. iind wjiieh is - feit 'J J inches long b\ 'J feet (i 
inches i-HKid, brukt ii borizdiitaliy into twi) iine<[nal parts. Tbe stone 
eventpiiliv f«)nnil ils A\av to the -Mn^cnm of the Ihrnibav Iiraneh of 
the lioval .\sii;ii»' ►Soeu-ly, where it is now Ivin^. (See j»late D.) 

In the unmili of May i^^^'Sa tranMaticm of this inserijition by tlie 
Dry. .U^M'\H\ l*i)li, S.J,, \\;is ivaii at the monthly mectioi^ of the 
^o'■i^ (\ . l! nr..> jliii- : — 

•*'i"li':< A*.i:i. .\;l-^ iii.i 1" d'.irii!.: (in tin- lap>L' olj the year Id.'Wi (.") ')... 

■ ■' ''■. !i'- ' ■ I. I..:: '<l' !•■.!'■, i;i'Ii:L'' (';.|.l;iin of thi^ lorirrs- nf r//i/».'/" 
(i-.Ti- ti.- l':. ::.-,■ ::'.■■ :i :'.. liM.f" >t;i!iii- t!i:it ('/.■f:/ \< nt M;diiiu 
^:"-« ; ■ ■'!. 1» .) ■' .1' .;»". tl^ TIki!;;'.:' dc \'rl;is,-,i. ;!ii,l \\;h t:.Kiil:ij 
P'tt I- ! f «i)i t .. i!:.- •.!..:;iMi< Tathor Si. I'immcIs \:i\i»-r, nl" tbr 

■»■■. ' .■ !?; .'i -I >. 

'»;!■' :■:■-!..:!.■ i, ;i^ v.. ;> tn ]n» rxpiM'tL-il, wa^ \\)\\ud fmiit \\itli bv 
'i!. •' ' . . »'. 1 J"-: :'..■: lii^ .M. ( "iiirf Si-c'vtary ii) tin* (.Ji»;i (iovfniiiu'nt, 

■ "■ ■ ■ . ; 1 I- '-.M! '..: .'-^.n ; ' loiiow-;: -*''i'!il- \v«.:i: was maJi- at 

'''■ ;■' ■-' ' ;■'■■••■ 1 "■'' Jind at til,' I) ::iiiriii.;.: <»{' Ir!:)';, Ijriiit:; 

'•.•■■■ •'■ '■ ';■■'! ^ '■: ■■;;, .lixi" (le Tliiijjir di- \i K'm'j*, aud wa.- 

• ^!^';'io-is l''r*l:.-:- Sr. ri-ni/i-, \avii>r, nt' 



<■ ■'. ! 



■ I I' 



pi . ■■■ ; ■/■•lii.:; «■;.. .- f.j ;iir l,;i' .■ •, \:' ■ [^ -]'■ ::..:■■,[ nil ti:.- e;»a>t .:: 

"'•'•■« ■ • t ■■ , It , .1 , • \'-:. •.,■. \.vi.. 
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miles south of Bombay, and has been a remarkable town and port in 
the time of the Portuguese."* 

A round tower in the neighbourhood of the eastern gateway also 
bears an inscription, surmounted, as usual, by a coat-of-arms. It is 
cut out in the most confused manner, which makes the translation 
of it, in part at least, mere guess-work. (See plate E.) 

This tower has four embrasures, and rooms for a guard of about 
twenty-five soldiers. From the top of this fortification the Portuguese 
cannon could sweep the whole plain outside the walls. 

Another inscription, 2 feet long by 1 foot 9 inches broad, bearing 
a cross at the top, on the same side of the fort, refers to that part of 
the wall which was known by the name of N. S, da Concei9a^. It is 
the most recent of all, and withal the worst engraved. The decline of 
the power of the Portuguese in India seems now to be reflected even in 
their lamentable decay in epigraphy, which had otherwise never risen 
to any high degree of perfection. This stone was some years ago 
removed to the house of the medical officer of Alibag, and faithfully 
copied by Mr. Ilearn. (See plate F.) 

Besides these, all the towers and bastions of the fort have the 
names of the saints, to whom they are dedicated, inscribed on them, 
although they have now become almost illegible. Outside the wall 
landwards there was a fortified camp, remains of which are still visible. 
It was named O Campo de Sam Joao, or ** the Camp of St. John." It 
was occupied by the Maratha troops beferc they got possession of the 
forts of Chaul and the Morro, and was garrisoned and equipped with 30 
cannon of from 2 to 40 pounders when inspected in 1728 by the above- 
mentioned factor of Bassein.f To the garrison of Chaul I shall have 
to refer hereafter, but in the meanwhile we will describe the adjacent 
fort of the Morro, or the Korle hill. 

The fort of Korle, both in its plan and works, is entirely diflferent 

from that of any other fort on the coast. It has no traces of 

Maratha work in it, nor is it built quite after the Portuguese model. 

J have already referred to its general outline, and the battle that was 

. fought for its conquest. J It appears to have been rebuilt on the 



* Jour. Bom. Br. ll. As. Soc, pp. Iv.-lvi., and Chrcnista ds Tissuaryf vol. iii., 
p. 165. 

+ Chronista de Tissuary, vol. i., ut supra. 

X See Diogo do Couto'a Decadas, vol. xiii., pp. 165 et seqq. See also Ind. 
Ant.f vol. iii., p. 181, and Mr. Nairne's Konkarit p. 61. 
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MuaaliDtui plan after ihe Portu!!:ue»e had lU-iilrovec) the first fori 
Itia, tbuugh strong, uf no f>KHt Him or lici^lit cnrnpntnl with maonrl 
kill-forts, and dt-rivei certainly its whole iuipurUiice fmm its ])Ositioi 
N cir could it possibly liavc held the garrison dMcribril by some of tl 
chnmiclers at any timi!, althuuf^li a coniidcraklt- niixilinry force coid 
tiavc Iain oiit«iiIe it, aa Dialed liy Dio^ do Cout(> andothcn. It f 
ncvertheli!!» n very sirikinjic manuniciil of the Portuguese, and unlO 
anythiug else iii tlie district. 

The fort staiid* ou a narrow riiigo of ihc mck which stretches acr 
the moBlh of the river 0[i[ia8ile to the fort of Chaul, and is cnmplct^'J 
surrounded by a strong wall. The Water Battery, nanted Santa CruitwS 
lies lowest of all ibc works, and teasels of over fifty loos inual enter t] 
riior almost within piitol-shot dI' it. luside the wall there are two 
other wnlls crossing tlie riilgu at the top, each beiog protected by 
towers and bastioas, and divi<ling the whole virtually into three Aittet- 
ent fortreaspB, The bttstions are seyen in nuinber, aiid, like those of 
Chaul, were dedicated to sninia, whose names engraied un them am 
still fiiintly visible. The names of Sam Thiago, Sam Frauciseo Xavicr, 
Sam Pedro, and Sam Felippe, oTcr both the bastions as well as gate- 
ways, are still legible, others bebg entirely worn out. There is, besides, 
a biiatiitn about the centre, with a pnrapet all round ; this, being the 
higW,t, «n.i nnmcd bv the PorIugii.-«e bafiuirtf cai'al.'i^ira. On the 
north side the hill slopes gently down to the water's edge, and this 
slope, being enclosed, like the rest of the rock, by the fortified wall, 
forms a broadway, which is also crossed by wnlls and bnstious, 
and ends at the bottom in a wide level space. Here were the quarters 
of the garrison of the Cuirass, or Water Battery, above noticed. On 
the most prominent point of the hill stood a large cross, and there are 
still existing in the highest part of the fort, close to the rains of a 
magazine, the remains of aehapel, which in IG34 had only the chnneel 
of stone and mortar, the nave being built of bamboo mats and palm- 
leaves, and the roof thatched with straw, while that of the chancel 
was tiled. It appears that, later on, the whole of the cliai)el was 
built of stone, the walls of which are still standing, although now 
entirely roofless, and the sacred precincts converted into a eatt!e-pen. 
There are, besides, the ruins of a large rain-water cistern, which, 
according to Diogo do Couto, dales from the Mahomedan period. 

The following was the garrison of the fort of the Slorro, with their 
corresponding military pay ; — 
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One captain 60,000 reis a year.* 

One constable 50,000 do. 

Fifty soldiers, who were altogether paid. .. 2,772 xerafinsf 
Ten do. who had only provisions, 

amounting to 288 „ 

A chaplain, or a priest, who used to be supplied by the neighbouring 
city of Chaul, to perform mass in the chapel of the Morro every Sunday 
and holy day, had five larinsX for each mass. The garrison had be- 
sides at their service a passage rowing-boat equipped with seven rowers, 
including the muccadatn, each rower being paid at the rate of five 
larins and a maund of rice a month, the muccadam having double 
the amount of both money and rice. The hire of the passage-boat was 
three xerafins a month. Then the cost of maintenance of the Morro 
fort, excluding the expense of ammunition and provisions, repairs and 
improvements, and masses said in its chapel for the souls of those 
who had died in the fort, amounted to 3,426 xerafins, 3 tangas, and 
20 reis a year. 

Of inscriptions in the fort of the Morro there are only three 
remaining. One is placed over a doorway in the centre and highest 
part of the fort, about 400 feet above the sea-level. (See plate G.) 

The armorial bearings at the top of the above inscription consist 
of the Portuguese quinas in the centre and seven castles around, the 
whole being surmounted by an ordinary cross upon a disproportionately 
long pedestal. 

There are two other inscriptions in this fort : one is situated over 
the principal entrance, and the other is over an altar in the chapel 
before described ; but both are worn away and illegible, and even the 
process of estampape or rubbing would not, I believe, be as successful 
as the eye has been. 

The fort of Korle is still in a perfect state of preservation, with the 
exception of an outer wall on the eastern slope, which has almost dis- 
appeared. Its situation on a hill is, however, so favourable to its preser- 
vation that the fort, it is presumed, will probably be standing quite 
perfect when not a vestige of Chaul or Revadanda is remaining, owing 
to the encroachments of the sea, and other causes before adverted to. 

''honsand reis are eqaivalent to rapees two, annas two, and pies four. 
1 is equal to about half a rupee ; so is a pardao. 
"•* worth ninety reia. 
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There u tmotlicr rrmftrkablc c-haugc ui thin fort which remNini lo be 
noticEd, vltlinuj^h in no nrit]' atfccting its JDlej^ritv aud prtserva- 
lion. The namcN of Chniilinn utntx, nflcr whom the bastious <nMf 
nmnitvl, liare nil hctMi chungod iato Mnr.Uh^ iiaoiea. Th« lul Marutha 
Gomm&iiiUnC of thr fan, a WaojAri bv caste, v>ho died a few ymrs ago, 
must, like his predrceaaor. have wrought this iiatianalizntion of 
Portngticso names. A Tcry large guu beloujfing to this fort is said 
to hare been giren n* a present by the Kiiglish tiovernmeDt to the 
Bahxhi of JiujtrA, fruni thePuaanti Biirj, or Soiitb-I'Iast Bastion. The 
P&til funiily of KOrK* stiil worship the rcmaitiiu); guiu uace n f cni, as 
they worship eterj maleml and niorlid thing th«re, from the red-ochrcd 
idul to the bat-hauiiied cavern. 

Returning once more to the rnins of Cbaul, the first object to att»cl 
ffoe's attention is the fntcway whU-h leads lo the stately enclosure, half 
palace half fortress.'nhich was the house of the captniii of the fort, 

e of its apartments heiiig Mt aside fur the troneo, or jaiJ. This was 
I the first building constructed in Chaul, and tx of^o nitnicd ' (be Uhaul 
'Castlc.' It was fint erected as a factory in h'llti, otiil when fortified 
in ITiSl was *et apart for the csptiiin'i rcKidcncc, the factor beiug 
lodged in a private house rented by the GovcmmcDt specially for IhM 
purpoie. The gateway has the figures of St, Peter and St. Paul In 
two consjiicuDus niches on either aide over the entraucc, and the royal 
arms of Portugal and the Maltese cross in the middle, carved in 
alto-relievo, the whole being surmounted by an ordinary cross. The 
whole facade is ornamented with designs of more or leas artistic merit, 
and is flanked by two little obelisks on the sides. The tigures of 
the saints have been sadly injured either by rough weather or hv still 
rougher natives, and in a few years niore there will, perhaps, remain no 
traces of lliem. 

The garrison at the fort of Chan! varied constantly, in accordance 
with the exigencies of war and peace. In I "28 it consisted of 
three companies of 62 men each. The fortified camp of St. John, 
outside (he wall, was also garrisoned by com pauics of the same strength, 
and equipped witli nineteen cannon. It had, besides, an nitxiliarv force 
of 234 Bhanjrirls, who were paid four xcrafins, or nearly two rupees, a 
month. Although poorly paid, the Battalion of the Uhaiul.'iris, as it 
was called, proved a valoobie aid to the Portuguese in many a pitclied 
battle, and especially in their contests with the Angria and other 
recalcitrant neighbours. The service rendered to the Staie*by this class 
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of mercenaries was duly appreciated by Viceroys and Captains of 
Chaul, whose testimonials on rags of mouldering paper are still pre- 
served as inestimable heirlooms in many a Bhandarl family of the 
district. Two of these, with facsimiles of the signatures of Dom 
Rodrigo da Costa dated the 13th July 1711, and of Caetano de Souza 
Pereira dated the 21st January 1737, are published by Mr. Hearn.* 

The fort of the Morro was garrisoned in 1G34 by 50 soldiers, increased 
to 130 in 1728, besides a detachment which was daily sent from the 
opposite fort of Chaul. The Captain or Governor of Chaul, usually 
a nobleman of the King*s household and appointed by him to that 
importjint post, was the head of the settlement, and as such had a 
large establishment under him paid by the State. Some of the appoint- 
ments are now obsolete and deserve to be recorded. Their salaries 
were paltry sums, and every officer, from the highest to the lowest, was 
paid in Portuguese reis, one thousand of which, in round numbers, 
are equivalent to a little more than two rupees. There are only two 
printed documents besides some manuscripts existing, from which we 
glean the following information. One of these works was written in 
1554, and is entitled Tomho da En f ado da India,f by Simao IJote- 
Iho, and the other was written in 1634 by Antonio Bocarro, and styled 
Livro das: Plantas das Fortalezas da India, X Althongh there are 
some discrepancies — occasioned, doubtless, by the long interval of 
almost a century which elapsed between the two writers, — they agree 
tolerably on the main subject of appointments in each of the military, 
civil, judicial, and ecclesiastical departments, and their res]>ective sal- 
aries. Here is the salarv list : — 

• 

The Captain 400,000 reis a year. 

His Naik 600 „ a month. 

His two Naffars and fifteen peons § . 300 „ each „ 

His Oriental translator 600 ,, „ 

Three torch-bearers, usually African 

negroes II one pardao each a month. 



• Colaha Report, ni /tvprn^ pp. 66 et -feq^i. 

f SubsuUoHy ut tupra, pp. 126 et seqq, 

X Chmnisia de Twsiwiri/, vol. iv., pp. 19 et seqq. 

§ IhiH number was by the celebrated financier Martim Afifunso de Souza 
reduced to nine, and in 1634 there were only eight. 

II The number of torches and the mannds of oil were eventnally redured to 
two. 

12 c 
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Three mannds of cocoanut oil for the 

torches 3 tangas a maund, or about 

6 annas. 

Six bombardiers 1,200 rcis each a month. 

The gatekeeper of the fort, whose pay, 
at first 7,200 reis per year, besides 
his military pay and allowances, was 

eventually raised to 15,600,, a year. 

Next to the Cai)tain, the Factor was the grand seigneur of Chaul. 
His establishment was as follows : — 

The Factor, who was also an Alcaide 

mor, or police magistrate 100,000 reis a year. 

Ilis two clerks, at 30,000 reis each 60,000 „ „ 

(This number was eventually reduced to 
one). 

His Oriental translator 7,200 „ „ 

Nine peons (this number was in 1634 

reduced to four) 300 „ each a month. 

Two torch-bearers, also negroes 1 pardao each „ 

Two maunds of oil. (The mauuds, as well 

as the torches, were reduced to one.)... 3 tangas a maund. 
The 'Almoxarife dos Almazens,' or re- 
roiver of cu-stonis. (This appointment 
was eventually absorbed into that of 
the Factor, without any further in- 

crease of pay ) 20,000 reis a year. 

llis clerk (eventually abolished) 15,000 „ 

Constable of the Fort had at tirst 21,0U0 

reis, raised to 30,000 

* Sobrc-rokla/ or chief of the night- 

watch department 18,000 

* Alcaide do mar/ or sea magistrate (also 

abolished) l'J,000 

Tinoevro, besides his military pay and 

])rovisions *J1,0()0 

It is not clear what the duties of this last high functionary were, but 
that he was found to be more ornamental than useful, and that at last 
the sinecure was sup])ressed, there is every evidence in the documents 
above quoted from to prove. 
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The Administration of Justice had the following staff: — 

One •Ouvidor' or judge 100^000 reis a year. 

One * Meirinho' — a sort of bailiff, or an 
officer to apprehend criminals and 
serve summonses, &c 15,000 „ 

His six peons 300 reis each a month 

The 'Alcaide da cidadc,' or police 

magistrate 15,000,, „ a year. 

His six peons 300,, „ amonth. 

The "^Tronquciro,' or jailor, raised from 

7,2Q0to 15,600,, „ a year. 

One maund of oil for do 3 tangas a maund. 

The Government also contributed for the 
monthly rent of a house for the Factor 
eight patncoons of 360 reis each, the 
total being 34 > 5 60 reis a year. 

But to go back once more to the description of the ruins. Half-way 
between the southern gateway and the newly-made breach in the wall 
towards the land side, the visitor finds himself confronted by the 
magnificent ruins of two. churches. The highly ornamented fa9ade of 
(yorinthian columns to the left are the suing of the Church of the Jesuits, 
while the thin wall witli the friezed and columnar porch to the right 
are the only remains of the ' Matriz ' or Cathedral standmg. This stately 
building has almost entirely disappeared, every square yard of the 
available space being now occupied by cocoanut and other trees. 

The ' Matriz* was one of the earliest ecclesiastical institutions of 
Chaul. It was built soon after the conquest ofBasseiuin 1334, by that 
indefatigable Franciscan friar Antonio do Porto, of whom we shall hear 
more hereafter. He built it on the eastern margin of the river, and> 
named it * Igreja dc Nossa Senhora do Mar,' or * Church of our Lady 
of the Sea.' It was then a small church, but became by degrees the 
ccutre of a considerable parish,* and was affiliated to the Church and 
Convent of the Franciscans, which was dedicated to St. Barbara. 
Some time after, the connection between the two ceased, and the 
• Church of our Lady of the Sea' was increased in dimensions, assuni- 
ing at last the proportions of a Cathedral, and was then raised to the 
dignity of * Matriz' or * Se ' of Chaul, as it was styled. 
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Some of &e travellers liBVp inistnkeii llil» tSc for an ritrainnnil 
diardu idm Ae Si- ought to be always placeJ, from ttie uature o( its 
fimndation, aa ia nil Ibrtificd i-itie« of tiie Portuguese in ludin aud else- 
wbert^ within dw nnlls. Pictro dclla VaIIc, who vlalted tbis church iu 
160% Mj« of it !— " Scesi, the lummo ia terra, pot-o loulauo dalla cbsu 
delU DoffOf*, eht stu fuor AvUe miirn, In priniii cosn cli' io villi, fii U 
Chiew nugl^orf, b Cnthcdcnte, chi- par fiiori delle tnunt «t& sil h riva 
dd nur^" Ac.* John Ogilby, who wrote in IG70. rclm to Chaul 
in }di JVjiflitA Atiaa. audaBliliisliorldeitcriiitiuiiuf ihe harbour and fort 
ol ChmA aifpeua lu have been principally drawn from the actouuta of 
Tutbemn ud Delia Valle, he falls into tbe Minir error aa Delia Vallc 
in myii^ that tin eatbedral was situated on the margin of the river, 
ontiids tlie walla. This miRstatcniral may perhaps have arisen from 
then bflin^ beaidis the two principal (catewnya, u pusleni on the river- 
uit, tltroagh whiili Ihe pujiulatiun outside the fort could easily com- 
nuoicat* with die cathedral within the wall. ThU postern waa a 
little bdund tlu <;iiBlom-house, or Tull-hause as Ogilby calls it, the 
Utter heing ahn^s placed outBide Ibe wall, about llie very i[iot where 
tiieiBodeni ttigy Utile Cujtum-bouae is situatrd. Df^lby, however, does 
not mt oantsitcd n-ith cupyiu); tliis errooeoini atatcmeut of Delia ValUs 
who in other rcapects is iidniimhly nccumte. lie must mid some- 
thing new of his own. So he informs fais reedera that tlie " Morro £ 
CSul" means in the Fori ugueae tongue "A member ofCiul"; but 
Mdrro simply means a tiillock.t 

The following list of salaries and other disburaements and chargea 
paid by the State in connection with the Cathedral is estracted from 
the before-mentioned documents. There being no bishop nt Chaul, 
the viear of the cathedral, with the exception of tjie episcopal func- 
tions, which were naturally denied him, was to all inteuts and pur- 
poses the head of the ecclesiastical establishment of Chaui, 

The vicar LHIiOOO reis a year. 

Four " benefidados" or canons 12,000 „ each. 

OnetrCBSurcr 0.000 „ a year. 

Two ' meninos do coro' or choir-bovs. . 400 „ each a month. 



• " Tlie iiiuTiienl wo landed at a sLnrt distance rmm tho CHstom-huHSf , which 
is oulsidD the vrailn. the <irt>t thiii^.' I saw iraa Ibe Great Church or Cathcdml, 
which ia ulsu outside Ibe mull, on tha Bca-shori'."— Via-ii/i, ut ai'jiiii, vol. ii., p. iii., 
p. 134. 

i Ogilhj'B Eaglith Attai, vol. i., pp. 243-214. 
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Two maunds of wax for candles 14,400 reis a year. 

„ „ of oil for lamps 4,320 „ „ ,, 

One candie of wheat for wafers 1,860 „ „ » 

Wine for masses 4,320 „ „ „ 

Palm-leaves, &c., for the ornaments of 

the church on festive occasions 2,100 „ „ t. 

It appears that in later years the above 

five items were brought under the 

heading of ''servigo da sachristia," or 

the vestry service, and reduced to... 37,400 „ „ ,, 
Eight surplices to the above-mentioned 

eight members of the cathedral 

were usually presented to them on 

Easter Sunday, at the outlay of ... 300 „ „ „ 

A few yards behind the space once occupied by the building of the 
Cathedral are the ruins of the *' Misericord ia/' This was an old 
Portuguese charitable establishment under the management of a reli- 
gious brotherhood named *'a Irmandade da Miser icordia." The docu- 
ments relating to its first introduction into India are now no longer 
extant, the oldest being a provision of the Governor, Nuno da Cunha, 
dated the 18th June 1532* ; although tradition ascribes its foundation 
to the great Affonso d' Albuquerque in the year 1514, with all the 
rights and privileges belonging to a similar institution in Lisbon after' 
the pattern of which it was instituted in Goa. From the latter place it 
soon spread over every important settlement of the Portuguese in India. 
That of Chaul is one of the oldest of the kind, and had an hospital 
and a chapel, as is usually the case, attached to it. The State con- 
tributed annually the following sums of money and articles of food, 
&c. for its support : — 

Thirteen candies of rice — in pardaos 56G, tanga 1, and reis 20. 

To the hospital, including the pay of one physician, one surgeon, 
and one barber — pardaos ^66, tangas 3, and reis 20. 

In time of war the allowance was increased to 2,000 pardaos, on 
account of the larger number of admissions into the hospital, as in 
the year 1546, when the second siege of Diu brought crowds of the 
wounded and sick to the hospital of Chaul.f The Chapel of " the 

» Bosquejo Hisiorico de Goa, by M. V. d'Abrcu, Nova Goa, 1858, pp. 176-176. 
t Snbsidio'<f ut supra, p. 129. 




Mi3ericai#^'*^Ui«a.flntia I^Amtgc of the FnuiciscanM, cren- 
liially piawdowgto^ f — i t.gtfhawcD their landing at Chaul, 
wlicrc ther imBdNlifaMin trf gosduuracs to the sick nnd t-xcrl- 
Icut comfalm to IMrtll Wh bdaad^md tLuii caiucd a number of 
coLitributioM to b«Qd Amr Mm dy a rih to wc sliali see hereafter. 

The rsM ofOa '^WwriawJin" •eoilst now of a few mouldering 
wnlts mtllMJy fantded ky 0|B mk vegetJition, which mnkes i«i ^ 
BpliroachtifwMT^aadrfMl ■wlmiHWiuJ apnrtmeJtt which wn> pro- ' 
liubly ths itan^OOOl of As hMfiilil -te conoectiou with it, but ri 
the abode dTs pi«t mmf ttbmkn onMures. The Tiaitnr whn would 1 
findoiil tiw^uobu i^p^ to MkHw natives where thr • Misri' n l 
'MUriKati »; far ndl W tht pkoutic degeneration in wkitli ii»\ 
_ Rubliiiic BUM of ' HiMfieanKi^ ImUMW been reduced. 

Opparitetberamiaftfae'lbtrh,' at the other side of the main I 
■jltol^iwlhl rm'M ofthe dmchnd eOBV-cnt of the Jesuits. lU front J 
HMaUtl; mtOtted m h ii, ^ bfttdc^ of the church "de Snntol 
Ifamr (Bilf Mane) at B a w da, w the church "de Sauta VS*Ji 
(UyWA) B^ tlirt <tf "Bom Jaaw" (Good Jesus) at 60s, aU 
-wUehmmMhaftartfiBiiioddof tba t>.< ihrr-rhurch of the Jesuitol 
jiBcf.ThaJifca' AnchatChanlwi- rlr,!ir.iic>l tn s.s. IVtcrandl 
Paul, and was baflt IB 1&80. Ve are told by the Jflsmta* chiflf d 
der {■ India* tltat as early ai 1653 St. Francis XaTier w«t raqiMBtal 
bythepioua inhabitantaof Chaul.who already had the Franciacans aod 
I>omiiucans amongthem, to found a Jesuits' College there ; but as only 
thirty Jesnits were then in India, and the saint was desirous of multiply 
ing, as he was wont to uy, ' missions rather than colleges,' the request 
could not be complied with. The saint sent thcoi in his reply the 
following characteristic bit of advice : — " It is not so good to have many 
persons. engaged in one fortress, as to have many fortresses given to 
the missionary work of one mon."'!' However, the efforts of the 
Cbaulese to have the Jesuits among themselves did not cease until they 
actually had them, although not without some o)i)iosition from both 
lay and religious bodies. The Jesuil chronicler thus narrates circum- 
stantially all that happened at the time tlie Jesuil niissioimries nerc first 
introduced uito Chaul. He tells us that in 15H0 two Jesuit Fathers 
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and two Brothers were sent as missionaries to Chaul. The names of 
the Fathers were Pe. ChristoTad de Castro and Pe. Miguel Leitao. The 
names of the Brothers are not known, for which the author expresses 
his great regret, it heing " desirable," he says, *' to have the names of such 
able coadjutors in that mission duly recorded ;" and the omission, I dare 
say, is really to be regretted. On their arrival at Chaul these missionaries 
were soon placed in charge of * the Royal Hospital of Misericordia * — 
as it was styled, the one above mentioned, to minister both spiritual and 
bodily solace to the sick and wounded there. This their truly pious 
work soon attracted to them the sympathy of the inhabitants of the 
city of Chaul. The Fathers were besides in the habit of preaching, 
every Sunday and holyday, in the chapel of the 'Misericordia.' 
Their sermons were so highly appreciated that crowds of people flocked 
to listen to them. 

In the * Matriz ' or Cathedral they were not allowed to preach by 
the jealous members of other religious orders, who had long settled 
themselves in Chaul, and considered this to be a privilege appertaining 
to priority. B ut this, like every other short-sighted policy, was suicidal. 
The right of exclusivism was defeated in its purpose by the people 
crowding to the chapel of the 'Misericordia' to hear the Jesuit 
preachers, either for piety or novelty's sake, the other churches — and 
especially the Cathedral — being left empty. The consequence was 
that the Jesuits were at last allowed to preach also in the Cathedral. 
The fruit of their preaching was so profitable that they resolved 
to remain at Chaul. This was bad news for those who did not 
like their presence in the city, and unfair means, such as the stop- 
page of provisions that had been given them daily at the hospital, 
were soon had recourse to in order to compel them to abandon 
the place. In this object, however, their enemies did not succeed, for 
the moment their provisions were stopped D. Jeronimo de Mene- 
ses and his wife. Dona Maria de Castro, came forward to supply 
them with their own provisions, which were, the chronicler says, a 
great luxury to them, and in this comfortable state they continued to 
carry on their ministrations until in the month of July, on the day of St. 
Mary Magdalen, the Jesuits were invited by the Prior of the Domini- 
cans to preach in their church. The invitation being accepted, the 
Father Christovad de Castro preached an excellent sermon, explaining 
to the hnmense auditory assembled there the institution of the 
Society of Jesos, and entreated them to contribute their mite towards 
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tkeMMtioAor >T*iMtaii *r Ob Janiti. ' Tbe d 
ii|f WW niiflkd. Hc'shmt hh I 
tiaMlMiutop«wfciftMK'dlndM,udAeOiiptam of C^hI £taB 



in Bi«% wUA wtiMjy on fail dntb «m dmM btfanM^ 
JtMitf aoDag* k tlwt litn aad OMb fwdasMtt OinL h'« 
myAnrt tuutfaB«haMhiiuMU,wbid vm (Imb IbUnved hfAi 
baOdli^ «f » floQag^, lAioli nw attcaded bj ibore time biMlMl 
•kunni. Th» ntabwr <^tiit Jwiiiti m iMfcued Inm two to rtiHb 
udOeir ooDcipite Jiarihtfiw dmded iato two Hctiou— the ^ipW. 
wliMt ti^^ Utin, kg^ thMkgf, *8,l»i^40 boytoa itenfij 
MidAelowtroneSaflk mwUdtAendinaNttof FartagMMgwuMW 
music, and Christian Joctrine were taught. 

Tiie Kings of Fortngnl rnaHe to the Cliaul Jesuits many valimblwj 
doaationa and conferred on them high privileges. One uf these was to 
fpceirc every year five hundred ihicnU from the customs, but as these 
duties were not collected, for several reasons, imlil the year l(i:i;s, as we 
Hhall see hereafter, the grant was exchanged for a daily |ieusioii of 
one larim, a silver coin worth ninety reis, to each of the Fathers. The 
decree of this exchange of allowanpi- is dated I Ith May I(J()7, before 
wfaioh yesr they were paid, it appean, five handred dncati from the 
Boyal Treasury. They were, beddes, the builders of a great portion of 
the Cbaul fortifications, and tliis was not quite n profitless work. 

Among the subscribers to the fuiid for building the church and school 
of the Jesuits, which latter was some time after raised to the dignity 
of a college, are found the names of the Viceroy, Dom Luis d'Athaide ; 
Dom Jeronimo de Menezes, brother-in-law to Padre CbristovaS de 
Castro i Jorge Neto, and several others. Dom Francisco Masnarenhai, 
the Commander-in-Chief in the siege of 1571, made a donation to the 
church of two thousand ^arc/aiM, the interest of which was destined 
to be applied to the repair and maintenance of the chureh, a fund 
which was known by the Portuguese under the name of " Fabria da 
EgreJB." But the principal contributor was Sebastiad Pinto, Knight of 
the Order of Christ, whose portrait is stilt to be seen in the convent 
of ' Bom Jesus' at Goa.* 

Several other facts In connection with the church and convent of 
the Jesuits at Cbaul are mentioned in detail by their chronicler, 

• Vida de S. Franciico Xaian-.tii »upni, p. 180. 
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Pe. FrancUco de Souza, but the limits I have assigned to these *' Notes*' 
prevent me from drawing further from so rich a fountain of historical 
facts. There is one fact, however, which deserves special mention, and 
that is the church and college of the Jesuits of Chaul were under the 
immediate superintendence of the Jesuit church and college at Bassein.*^ 
In later years, about three-quarters of a century before their expulsion 
from the Portuguese dominions in 1759, the Jesuits at Chaul suffered 
great losses. The English Government seized their lands on account 
of their being active in promoting the views of the Sidi during the 
invasion of 1 6SS. 

Of the ruins of the church and convent of the Jesuits at Chaul 
there are at present only the handsome facade already referred to, 
and a few low walls surrounding a garden where wild plants now grow 
thickly, but signs are not wanting of its having once contained some 
choice fruit and flower trees, for which the Portuguese Jesuits had 
earned once a really enviable reputation. Among the remnants of 
those trees I observed the guava {Psidium pi/ri/erum), the rose-apple 
(Jambosa vulgaris), the custard-apple (Anona squamosa), the jack- 
fruit [Ariocarpus integrifolia), and several others. 

The natives of Chaul point out to the visitor the ruins of the church 
and convent of the Jesuits as ' St. Paul the Small' and ' St. Paul 
the Great,' the former being the church, and the latter the convent 
and the college ruins. 

Leaving now the remains of the buildings of the Jesuits, and 
proceeding on northward along the main road as far as the re(H*ntly 
made arched breach in the wall, about ten feet wide, and tluMi turning 
to the right, the visitor is shown by the village cicerone into a little, 
dark, square room overgrown with rank vegetation. In one of the 
comers of this room a door leads to an intramural gallery which in 
almost blocked up by dibris, and is disagreeably Utnanted by that spe- 
cies of bat {Rhinolopus tridens) which seems to take special delight 
in living in desolate places, such as the tombs and the recoHses 
and chambers of the pyramids of Eg^^pt, and also find a congenial 
retreat in the caverns of Chaul. The villager does not know theuiin 
of this little labyrinth ; but there is no doubt it had some military 
purpose of attack and defence for its object. 

* I must here acknowledge with grat^ul thmnkH lh*t tutuiuUkuim f hnvn lUrlvml 
from the notee and eitractH, some of which were eipr«Miljr miiflit for mu, by the 
BeT. Theodore Haniier, R.J.* whose seel in KiudjiriK il<** rhrorifnl«H of the r«li 
gious order of which he is an ornament it really oommvudablu. 

13 c 
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Then going along the road that runs paralle! to tlie wall, and turning 
to the first strtet to the right, the visitor is toiifronteil by the ruiiu 
of a church and con»enl, of which the fapnde and the belfry are still 
preserved, but the walls lowered to form a fence to the rocoa- 
Dut trees which now occupy ihe former nave aad aisles of the churrh. 
This was the Church uf the Augustiua. The chnncel is still trace- 
iiblc, but the little oral uicbc over the altar, the sncrarium, b now broken 
into a round hole fur nu irrtgatiou pipe to fit in ; and, to make this sa- 
crilegious operation slilt more shocking, the pedestal, which once evi- 
dently served to hold a cross close by, ih now converted to the use of an 
altar to the tuM. But in this the Portuguese have merely met with 
a tardy retribution for wliat tliey did in their own days with the Uiudu 
temples. 

By the side of this church is now a new Hindu temple, with its 
iudispensable liijtamAhart or light pillars, having aa olJ^^nf tree oil 
one Hide, and a well of water, to the bottom of which leads a still well- 
preserved flight of atone steps, on the other. 

But to return to the Church of the Augustiits. This order was the 
fourth that came to Goa. They came first in 1572, under the guidance 
of their Provincial, Fr. Autouio da Paisao, and it was not until \IH' that 
thpv had a branch of their church and convent at Chaul. This 
church WW erected in the Inlter year by Fr. Luis de Pnrni^o, under 
the invocation of Notsa Senkora da Graca, or 'Our Lady of Grace, ' 
nnd their convent contained from twelve to sixteen monks, including their 
superior, which number in the last century dwindled down to only two. 
lu 1 SA 1, when Chaul was taken possession of by the Marathaa, this 
was one of the best-preserved buildings, and they were not alow to take 
advantage of the circumstance, occupying it the moment they en- 
tered the Virgin Fort, the Metz of the Portuguese in India. The State 
used to contribute an annual pension of 500 zerafins to the Augusti- 
nian convent at Chaul, besides several other donations, and the monks 
were apparently leading a very easy life on them. 

A little in front of these ruins are the remains of the Court-house 
of Chaid. It must have been a large building, and its Ouvidor, or 
Judge, was elected by the people of Chaul, — a privilege which was 
conceded to them, after the fashion of that enjoyed by the inhabitants 
of Goa, in 1697. 

The duties and rights of this obsolete order of Judicial functionary 
are graphically described by my learned friend Senhor Abranches 
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Garcia, one of the Judges of the High Court ofGoa, in the InstUuto 
Fasco da Gama, vol. iii., p. 162. 

Then going to the end of the street are observed, close to the sea- 
beach and almost parallel to the promontory of the M6rro, the ruins 
of the Church and Convent of the Franciscans, which played always so 
conspicuous a part in the numerous sieges that the city of Chaul 
underwent. This was a fortified convent, and some of its cloisters still 
remaining are remarkable for their castelline appearance. This was 
after the Matriz, the earliest church and convent of Chaul, built by 
that remarkably active Franciscan, Fr. Antonio do Porto, under the 
invocation of St. Barbara. It was the next in chronological prece- 
dence to their church and convent in Goa, which was built soon after 
the conquest of that place in 1510. That of Chaul was built in 1534, 
and the church of N. Sra. do Mar, which was eventually raised to be 
the Matriz, was, when a mere parish church, subject to it. 

The Franciscans were the second religious order that came to 
India after the discovery of the Cape route. On the first expedition 
of Vasco da Gama two monks of the order of * the Blessed Trinity,' 
by name Rodrigo Annes and Pedro Covilham, were, at their own request, 
brought over to India. The former died at Melinde, and the latter 
while preaching on the shore of Calicut was murdered by the natives. 
Then Pedro Alvares Cabral brought with him in 1500 nine secular 
priests and eight Franciscans, whose names were Henrique Alvares. 
the Superior, F. Caspar, Francisco de Cruz, Simao de Guimaraes, Luis 
de Salvador, F. Massen, Pedro Neto, and the Brother Joao de Victoria. 
They had with them as interpreter the Jew Caspar de Gama, of 
whom I have spoken more at length in my TJistorical and Archaolo- 
gical Sketch of the Island of Angediva, ut supra. 

These Franciscans preached at every place they touched at on their 
way to Calicut. At Quiloa, on the African coast, they had a narrow 
escape from being murdered by the savages, several of them being 
badly wounded. In the island of Angediva, where Cabral first landed 
on Indian soil, they are said to have made twenty-two converts. 
At Calicut three of the Franciscans were killed, and F. Henrique 
severely wounded. The latter rifler his recovery returned home to 
inform the King of the state of religious affairs in India. He was 
made Bishop of Ceuta, and then of Evora, where he died on the 24th 
September 1532. From that time, year after year, every fleet that 
came to India brought from Portugal a certain number of these Fran- 
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fiicnn miMionorifB. Thr fl«-t under the cn)mm&nd of JimS dn Nota. 
and that under Viigro da iitmti on his iecoml expedition, had a prettr 
lar^e uuiiibcr of them. Un their arrival in luiliu theie FraiKiscaus 
met iheir four fellow-misiioDuries who bad been left by Cabral, two 
at eneh of the staltuns of Cochin and Cannnnore, on his way to Eurujw, 

But ti) write the Fmnciscan Chronicle*, very iutereattng though 
they are. is not within ihe scope of these " Notes," 

Now the only striking object amidst a vast mass of ruins of the 
Frarrisran charcli and cunvent at Cliaul that exists at tlie present 
day It the tower, wbich, it apjicars, served for the double purpose of a 
ehurch steeple, aotl of a beacon for ships entering the harbour. It ia 
about Oli feet high, and the natives, to express their admiration of its 
height, iinrwe it Sdlkhani, or the ' seven-storied.' The Btairease of the 
Meeple has been removed, and there is itow no tneans of access to the 
belfry, from wliieh a moal deUghtful view might he obtained of all the 
ruins around and the beautiful scenery in the background. The 
tower threatens to fall down, and its top is now a little forest of the 
prickly pear [Ojiiinlia rufgaris), and other parasitic plants, wliich seem 
simply to boslen its decay. In spite, however, of the invasion of all 
these enemies of its security and duration, the ' SAtkhani' has been for 
more than three centuries Ihere on the sea • beach ; the waters have 
encroached npoii ihe walls surrounding it; but n<i( withstanding the 
periodical wave at the spring-tide enters there and almost washes its 
foot, it still bids fair to weather the storms of many years to come. 

The arched roof of the church has now fallen in, and the heap of 
dibrit, which is many feet high, would perhaps, if removed, disclose 
many a grave-stone of no little local interest to the history of Chaul. 
1 had, however, no time nor inclination to excavate. This church 
when visited by Mr. Heam in 1847 "was perfect, and there were 
many little figures standing out in relief from the roof — for instance, 
those of the Crucifiiion, tlie Ascension, and Incamation ; " but in 1 854, 
whenhis Report was written, it was " completely choked up with ruins." 
Mr. Hearn then thought, and rightly, that " before long they (the 
ruins) will all disappear, and cocoanut plantations and BhandAris' 
houses will rise in their stead. Even now," he adds, "it ia becoming 
a famous nursery for cocoanut plants, owing to the place being so well 
protected by walls from the strong south-westerly winds during the 
monsoon."* Mr. Ilearn's prediction has been fullilled, and the things 



' Colaha Ripart, p. 113. 
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that he saw are now no longer there. The principal arched door, 
for instance, ** with an aperture in the wall agreeing in size with the 
stone" which " was lying in the Agent's bungalow," and is now in the 
Museum of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, does not 
exist. The inscription had, like the other stone above referred to, 
the deciphering abilities of Father Poli bestowed upon it, and his 
decipherment then, not unlike the other, was found faulty and corrected 
in the same way as the other by Mr. J. H. da Cunha Rivara.* The 
stone, which is 5 feet 1 1 inches long by 2 feet 2} inches broad, is 
broken longitudinally into three unequal parts (see plate H). 

This inscription testifies to the tow made by King Dom Joa6 IV. 
of Portugal in the Cortes in the year 1646 to defend by all means in 
his power the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary, for which 
purpose a decree was passed with an order to carve such inscriptions 
in every city and fort of the Portuguese in India. That of Diu is in 
Latin .f 

The Franciscans of Chaul had from the royal treasury 371 xerafins 
and 3 tangas for the purchase of the following articles : — A candie of 
wheat, 6 candies of rice, 2 packs of sugar, 50 dimities, a certain amount 
of linen, 6 maunds of butter, 12 do. of cocoanut oil, 7 do. of wax, 2 do. 
of raisins, 1 maund of almonds, | do. of dry plums, and 6,000 reis 
for medicines.J 

Now turning from the west, where the ruins of the Church of the 
Franciscan friars are situated, towards the south, one meets the ruins of 
the Church and Convent of the Dominicans. The area occupied by the 
ruins of this church and the adjoining monastery is immense, but of 
the ruins the only part recognizable is the chancel and a portion of the 
steeple, all the rest being a hideous mound of rubbish. 

The Church and Monastery of the Dominican friars were built in the 
year 1549 by Fr. Diogo Bermudes, under the invocation of 'Our 
Lady of Guadalupe.' The Dominicans, who came first to India in 
1513 and landed at Goa, did not build their church and convent there 
until the year 1548. Fifty Dominicans were once brought by Affon^o 
d'Albuquerque's fleet, and placed in charge of the first wooden 
church built by Albuquerque in St. Thiago's fort at Cochin and dedi- 

* Jour. Bo. Br, A, As, 8oc., and Chroniita de Tissuary, ut tupra, 

t See Inacr^^ois de Diu, by J. H. de Conha Bi?ara, Nova Goa, 1865^ p. 28. 

X Chroniita de TUtuary, vol iv., pp. 20-21. 
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cated lo St. Bartholomew. Ilowever, although built one yenr Inter 
thftn tiiat of Gofl, theirs was the richest and most exteiiitive priory st 
Cbaul, contaiQing between tliirty and forty monks. IthadaUo a no- 
viciate attaiJied to it. the novices bciug elected under tiie careful 
Rcrutiny and searching inspection of the Prior, and after obtaining 
special permission from their Vicar-General al Goa. The Govcrn- 
ment used tg grant tliem yearly the sum of 90A xerafins for buying 
I the following commodities ; — 2.'i -candies of wheat, 8 do. of rice, two 
borrcla of wine, and 7 caataro* (a kind of pot) of olive oil- They had 
also flO,000 reis in cash. 

Goicrnor Duarte Meneies gave to this order the privil^R of 
electing from among themselves the Piig de CArutadt or Paler Chrit- 
tianorum at Chaul, whose business it was, besides many other things, to 
take care of the neophytes. Juvenciiis explains all these fiinctions in 
short thus:^" Prffieat re i Christian k promorcndse, Chrietianos jam 
factos Ibvet, et omiicm dat operam tit nd Christum nJii oggregetitiir."* 

The office of the Pfl/f dirhtianorum was, like the Misericordia, 
to be found in almost every one of the numerous settlements of the 
Portuguese in India. But it was not confined to one religious order. 
It was given lo several of them nt different places ; thus the Jesuits 
had the field of Don and Cochin csclusivcly for themselves; SaUette 
and the iflaiiil nf Carniijn were Kiveti (o the Franciscims ; Negnpntnin 
to the Augustins ; and, lastly, Chaul, Diu, and Macao to the Domi- 
nicans. This was a dangerous appointment, and the indiscreet zeal 
of many of the Patret Christianorum often led them into unseemly 
affrays. The State used to contribute 20,000 reis a year towards 
the maintenance of this dignitary at Chaul. 

But to return once more to the ruins. The next object to attract 
one's attention is a little chapel, scarcely larger than a vestry-room ; 
but it b now well known as a site consecrated by many a Bomao Catholic 
pilgrimage. This place has been rendered famous as the residence of 
the great missionary St. Francis Xavier during his stay at Chaul, 
His numerous biographies are silent on the dates on which he visited 
Chaul ; but it appears that during the three visits which he paid to 
Bassein he must have halted at Chaul. The fact of his having resided 
there is, however, plainly recorded by an interesting little tablet 
of white marble, emblazoned with a coat-of-armB, about 4 feet 
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1 inch long by 2 feet 9^ inches broad, with an inscription. It would 
be far better to have this slab •removed to one of our Museums, 
if not carefully looked after, as the natives are allowed to do whatever 
they like with the ruins ; and this was also the opinion of Mr. Heam. 
(See plate I.) 

The author of the Orient e Conqui^iado informs us that this chapel 
was built by contributions of the inhabitants of Chaul, that every 
Friday a Jesuit Father used to say mass in it, and that on the octave 
of the feast of the saint a solemn mass,, with the accompaniment of 
music and a sermon, was performed, all the expense being defrayed by 
the senate or municipality of Chaul.* 

Close to this was another small chapel dedicated to St. Ignatius, 
but it has now entirely disappeared. 

The space of ground in front of the chapel of St. Francis Xavier 
and the southern gates on one side, and the gate of the Captain's palace 
to the eastward on the other, was once occupied by almazens, or store- 
rooms ; it is now but a vast cocoanut garden intermingled with some 
fruit trees and much rank vegetation. 

Thus far the intramural public buildings, or their ruins ; besides 
which are the remains of numerous private mansions and houses, whose 
outlines are barely traceable, their sites being now almost entirely occu- 
pied by cocoanut gardens. Among the extramural buildings the first 
place deserves to be assigned to the Custom-house, the establishment of 
which began to be talked about in the year 1585, but it was not con- 
structed until 1 633. It was situated in just about the same place as the 
present little Custom-house, to the right of the southern gateway. 
That building was however, much more imposing in appearance than 
the modem one, which is no better than an ordinary poHce chauki. 

Although the average revenue yielded by the customs at Chaul hardly 
exceeded the expense first incurred in maintaining it, the custom-house 
having been established too late to be of any great use, when the trade 
at Chaul was declining, still it yielded a pretty good sum. But there were 
other sources of revenue from which a constant supply to the coffers of 
the King was derived. Deducting all expenses, the budget showed 
annually, until the year 1634, a balance of about 27,000 xerafins, which 
was sent to the royal treasury at Goa. To enter into details would 
be contrary to the design of my '* Notes ;" but the reader will find 

• Conquitia, I,, Decada i., p. 95. 
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tlicni in the Sultidia$ para a Hitlarii da India Forftiguita, pt. ii., p. 
Vi'S el teq<i., and in the ChronUta de Timuary, vol, iv., pji. 3,1-35. 1 
pve, liowtver. only a ritvm^ o( it in ihe fuutiiute below ' 

The othrr ccL'Uaicuticfll buildings extra nmriti were the churches of 
St. Scbutinn, St. John, nnd A Madrt ilt Beat, ar ' the Mother of 
God.' 

* Before the CuitomJioiiiic of CluDl was eitabliibtil lerenJ iirticlea ti( trade 
Here IBied, u well its n carMin olaui or profeaiiioBB Irom nhioli almoit all Lbe 
rercDue wan deriTed, boudei tli» tribnlu of 7,000 xurafina paid by tbe Nitlm. 
Cliaal beini;, unlike ItHBioio aud Puinilao, s eelilomeut, that di-pendei) more an 
the eea tnwla thau latidod priportf, it woa eotiretj aupporteil bj the yield of 
those tliii<)i. 

I'hci trutlcrg rrom Ormua oud Csmbitj ftl Ohaul 
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well ui bax^uf 

and soap, aiDouritod to 5(iO 

ihB baiAr (thin tax woa by II. 
Joao de Cuttra, dnriog the Cop- 
luiuship or Xaaca da Oiiiiha, 
cwltd to the Chaul Manioi|ii>]ity 
u a remqiiei&tioQ for their 
lielp to tbe Stale during the 
■ieKS of Dia, subjoot to tlie ap- 
proval of the King S3S 

ttmn brokerago &nd weight 

■ ■ a.aao 



700 patnconns. 



tiiliBfco. which w,w until islrly 
arojnl m.^n.^nnly ..... 

palm juice, which wbb odco 
giren, at an inaignificant quit- 
rent, as a reward for her re1a- 
tiree' service to the State, by 
theViceroy Francisoo Mwoftren- 
haa, to Dona Catherina de Cas- 
tro,dau(tliterof Dom Qarcia de 
Castro, bat the King would not 



, 9,711 



Iwioou of 
the Taluo 
of 8tiO 






This tax yielded in 1593 more than 2,250 par- 
daoB of 4 larins each, and io 1634 1,000 
patacoons. {See Archi'oo Portuguex Oriental, 

fa»c. 3, pt. ii., pp. SSSand 478.477 

The reveQue derired from shroffx at Chaul 

amounted to 4S0 „ 

There was, beaides.a tax called OuangaaB.yhich 
man paid by « gambling-boa bo foi the African 
slaves, but D. JuQU ilo Castro suppressed it 
aa immoral. 
The King had aUo acme revenue derived from ground-rent, Bnch as tbs 
Tibeira (dockyard), cordoarta (rope-yard) ; but, as no ships were built hera, 
these placea were eventoally given over for a mare nominal rent, daring tb* 
Captainship of FisnciBco da Cunha, to offioera to build houaea on, subject to 



certain rules. See Arthivo, uf «upra, p. ! 
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The Church of St. Sebastian was built about the middle of the 
seventeenth century. It was situated somewhere between Upper and 
Lower Chaul, but there is no trace of it now. The vicar of this church 
had from the royal treasury 30,000 reis a year, besides the sum of 
12,000 reis for vestry expenses. It was neither a rich nor extensive 
parish. Fryer informs us tlmt when in 1675 an English embassy was 
sent to Sivaji, the ambassador, together with two English factors, em- 
barked on a * Bombaim Shebar, * and, '* about nine o'clock at night 
arrived at Choul, a Portu(/al city on the main, into which he could 
not enter, the gates being shut up, and watch set ; so that they pass- 
ed this night in the suburbs, in a small church called St. Sebastians^ 
and the next day about three in the afternoon receiving advice that 
Sivaji was returned to Rairee from Chihloney departed thence to Upper 
Chouit a town belonging to the llajah, about two miles distant from the 
Portugal city," &c.* 

The Church of St. John belonged to an important parish. Its vicar 
had the same pay and emoluments as that of the Church of St. Sebas- 
tian. Its ruins are still visible. 

The church of " A Madre de Deus '* was the centre of a rich and 
large parish. It was in charge of the Capuchin friars, who had, besides 
emoluments and revenue derived from parishioners, 7,300 reis under 
the heading of mesinhas da hot tea, or medicinal drugs. This church 
is now in ruins. The only church that forms a nucleus of a small 
community of native Christians at the foot of the Korle promontory 
is dedicated to ** Our Lady of Carmel," and appears to be a recent 
building. There is also one small chapel, outside the fort, dedicated to 
* A Madre de Deus,' which is at the same time a cemetery. It is a very 
poor Uttle chapel, of the size of an ordinary vestry-room. 

The other remains of the Portuguese in Chaul are three inscriptions, 
which require yet to be noticed, although they are insignificant. One 
is that of a gravestone, on which are the following nine words : — *' Se- 
pultura de Luis Alvares Camello e de sens herdeiros,*' i.e. ** The grave 
of Luis Alvares Camello and his heirs." It is found in the house of a 
Bhandari, who uses it to sharpen his knives on. 

• John Fryer's A Neiv Account of East India and Persia, Lond. 1698, p. 77. 
Elsewhere thit* traveller writes : — " In whose opening arm, that is, from Ohoul 
Point to Bafein [two famous cities belonging to the PortUigaU) some SOleaguM 
distance, lie those spots of ground, still dispatable to whiok iid* *a ««^m~- »• 
^bo. And again—" Bombaim ia the first tb»tiMiai Che 
even in Fryer^s time Chaul was an important p 
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The other iDscriptions are on two belli. The one nins tliUR :— 

"AO PR'DEIANB DE !72l)." Translation:— "Tlie Isl of Jaira- 
ary 1720." 

This bell in now in (lie MAiiilBtiUr's Kftclieri at Rrvnilancji. 

The olher bell has the date of 173!> a.u. engrnven on it, and the 
following in^irriptinn in Latin, surmounted bv the monogram I. U.S. : — 
"Ave Maria, gratia plena, Oominus tecum." It is now in the temple 
of Ambi'tbal m Mabi'ilaksliml at KolApur.* There are reasons for 
Hupposing that this bell was carried away by the MarSthia from one of 
the churches of Ohaul Ki Kolapur, 

The BDtiquiliea of Upper Cliaul.or Cliaul Proper, are of quite a dlf- 
feienl nature. There is not a single Christian inscription there, all the 
niiDB belonging either to the Hindus or the Mahomedans. 

The Hindu antiquities consiat mostly of temples and tanks. Thete 
are no inscriptions or copper-plates to trace their origin or fonndationi 
but Ihere are legends in hnndreds about gods which are recorded in 
their puriinat, and piously beUcTed by their votaries. Two or three 
traditions about the foundation of the drfuuct city, and some- of the 
buildings of temples there, are really worth translating from nmongsb 
a large miwa of manuscripts in Sanskrit and ManUhit which I banc 
been able lo collect. 

One of the traditions is to the effect that in the Vvdpara Tuga the 
name of this place was ChampAvatt, J when the king was called Nagara. 
His successor, Pithora Riija, had a minister by name Chava, who, 
having murdered the king, established his own rule, and changed the 
designation of Cbampavatt into Chanl. niis name, again, on the 

• M«jrir D. C, Graham's Stalistical Rfpvrt of the Priacipality of Kolliffponr, Bom- 
bay, lS5*,p. 3ia 

t I am indebted for the collection of tlieae MSS. to the diligent care of 
Uessrs. Esbvant P. Daoaite and KeahairBo Midhuvrao, the latter a native of 
the plikce. 

• I have alrendj given diBcreot conjeetnrat meaninfrs of thia word ; there 
is ono more, which, althoiigh not ao plaosililo ns (he othtpa, it may ho worth 
while to h-ivp BH well. lu KSthiAvfid " the p™|ife alonp the shoroH tiee a 
peculiar BOjtof net Tor tatchiuK fish, called champa. It is made of hik 
i-ticks 3 feet li inches in length, alt xccarcd at the u|>i>er end ; thi^ net ix faaCen- 
edto tho loKcr eiidoftho Bticls, and it ia spread like un nmhrella wbon 
ready for ii«6, and covers a circle of nix foft in diameter."— J'. ur. Bo. Br. K. 
At. Soc., vol. v., [). lit. Maj not tho mannfncf itra of this chamjui at Chatil hav* 
given it the iiamo of Champavall ? One cannot tell whether in olden times 
there was nuv liabing in Chaul, but nt present, aince the city once so famoDS 
has shrivelled up to a small village it has become a Ssbing village- 
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1 Pakhudya or Pakhadi Prathama. 



conquest of the place by the Emperor of Delhi, was changed into 
M^mal^ Mortezabad, a name that is said to be still found recorded in 
various ancient manuscripts and records in possession of the natives 
of the district. 

The ancient city of Chaul was divided into sixteen equal parts, 
called pdkhddyasy or rows of buildings separated by paved alievs, and 
were named thus : — 

Out of these the three 
pakhadyas of Dakhav^da, 
Murada, and Dod were ced- 
ed to the Portuguese. At 
the present day the Fort of 
Chaul has for several pur- 
poses been marked out into 
forty diflerent gardens, and 
named in Marathi. There 
are, however, some traces of 
the Portuguese language 
among them, though sorely 
mangled. Such names as 
Sam Pal Diul (Igreja dc 
Sam Paulo), Misri or Misri- 
Kot (Misericordia), Padri 
Vigar (Padre Vigario or 
Matriz), Manel Coterel 
(Manuel Cortereal), Ales 
Perer ( Aleixo Pereira), Mkm 
Gonsal (SimaO Gonsalves), 
and several others, are 
derived from the names of 
the Portuguese, who were 
probably in former times 
owners of those places. 

The tradition continues that when the Portuguese applied for a 
piece of ground to build their factory, the sovereign of Chaul granted 
their application, provided the space ceded did not exceed that 
coTered by a certain number of cow-hides, a system of mensuration 
that really admits of equivocal interpretation. The consequence was 
that the Portuguese were not slow to profit by so vague a formulation 
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Mokhava. 
Veshvi. 
Dak ha va da. 

• 

BolavS. 
Tudal, 

• 

Usave. 

Murada. 

Ambepuri. 

Vejari. 

Kopari. 

Peta. 

Bhovasi. 

Zivadi. 

• 

Dod. 
Kasabe. 
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nf thr grant : lUej f;ot tlie desiml niimiicr of cow-liides, cut them into 
thin »lripB and then nicJisuTcd thr ground, thus ottujiying an amount 
of tand tliat far exceeded whal wo* originally intcndnl by the donor. 
The Kdvcrciga of Chaul got aUrmed at thia usiiriialioii, hut ihe Pono- 
gueae aluck Briuly to tho Icttrr of the gill, which could not be rofokrd. 
This in the way they iovnit hiatory in India, and that ii, morcovpr, 
the creduloua Hiiliutss with which it ii rcoonlcd in ttkc pnpen in my 
posarsxion, Wc kiiim belter ; the cennou of ltcradar|(ln tu the Portii- 
gueM; had nutliing to do with cow-hidm. 

The ground thu» ncqnircd by the Portujcueae occupied, we are 
tAld, thr folliming pdkkddtftu, vtt.. Dot), UakhavaOa, and Murals- 
The tradition doc* not utop htre : it {fueN on lu assert that ihene facta 
are recorded on the foiuidatiuu-atane of the fort of Chaul, a name 
that was then given to it by tlie T\irlugueiie, and changed inlo 
ItevadaniJH on itn oerupaUun l>y the MaTHtbi'iti. 

The old city of Cbaul, the bakar* or Hindu rhranicleg tell ns, hui. 
bewdcs 361) tnnk> and .IliO icDiple*, 1,600,0(1(1 public building* anil 
private niaiuioiu. Tbi» ii another iontanee of the fondness of the 
llindui for multiplying objects, a* they have done their gods, whoae 
number n»<v exceedl the nhule pupidntion of the globe. Uiit hnw lo 
acGOnnt for the diaappearance of tbiK immense number of building*? 
They inform iia that in the year 1513of the Sftliviih ana era a fisherman 
by name Parosubbagela, a native of KolvSn Salsette, eonijuered Cbaul, 
and the war that he waged with that object, and nhieh lasted for a 
long time, caused the dcstrucLion of all tlicuc buildings by fire, &e. 

The temples of Chaul wert really numerous, and of these twelve are 
dedicated to Sivn, nine lo Vishiiu, seven to Durgu, eight to Gsnapati, 
eight to Hhairava, an incarnalion of Vishnu, and four to different 

RUhil:. 

Those dedicated to Siva are iinnied thus : - 



■>. ?onn8vara. K. .Muratli-s 

:i. Kevanesvara. 9. Ilarcsvai 

■(. AmrjttBvara. iD. Sidhesva 

5. Vaijanittha. II. Malesvat 

6, Civaleavara. 12. KAsivisv 
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6. Trivikraina N&rayana. 

7. Udara Narayana. 

8. Siirya Narayana. 

9. Adhya Nar&yana. 



Thosfc dedicated to Vishnu are the following : — 

1. Kesava Narayana. 

2. Lakshmt Naravana. 

3. Madhava Nar&yana. 

4. Sundara Narayana. 

5. Narasinha Narayana. 

Those dedicated to Durga are: — 

1. Champavati. 

2. Sitaladevi. 

3. Bhagavati Yekavira. 

4. Padamavati. 
The temples dedicated to Ganapati are as follows : — 

1. Sidhivinayaka. 5. Tri Ganesa. 

2. Dhundivinayaka. 6. Chintamanivinayaka. 

3. Mukhyavmayaka. 7. Hari Ganesa. 

4. Bodhyavinayaka. I 8. Samayaharavin&yaka. 

The following are dedicated to Bhairava, an avatdr of Siva : — 



5. Kalalagi. 

6. Hingulz^. 

7. Chatursiti. 



5. Hatahhairava. 

6 Sivabhairava. 

7. Dinahhairaya. 

8. Kol^tabhairaTa. 



1. Kalabhairava. 

2. Adyabhairava. 

3. Samayasidhabhairava. 

4. Budhabhairava. 

Places, or rather hermitages, dedicated to RishU are : — 

1. Kapilamuni. I 3. Datatrayamuni. 

2. Sakuni. 4. Yadnyavalkyamuni. 

Several of these temples and hermitages are no longer traceable ; 
bnt the following are not only existing, but are renowned places of 
pilgrimage among the Hindus : — 



1. Ram es vara. 

2. Malesvara. 

3. Sidhesvara. 



4. Kudesvara. 

5. Hingulza. 



The temple of Raraesvara is mentioned in the Mahgesha Mdhdt- 
my a,* a section of the Sahyddri Khanda of the Skanda Purdna, It is 

df^ H ' ^Hiflft^M fwrrtwqnr #»rtr i m^^^ H^W'^^ \ ^m^ \ H^ i ii x li ^ 
?^T^l ff?r w^ftf !i rTMrf ^^tf^f qrrtTft rT^ I ^nrrr? trf?r ^ ^^m ft^^ ^ 

II \ II HXT^^q fHill44l^<-qf W{[^ I cPf |%p8r^?V^: 4 ^I ^'V 1 MH } 1 'itvr: ||V|| 
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tiMMi mwdcd tte Sra lw«^ ban b^cd u br Mr 
hatMC iM ■ «BM «r MT^Ia m UUk Iw (nadiM. ia tbe F 

af •ncfsl «f W aaid-ienMli^ the ga4 becraw K aHMTvil UM fa 
W eoairBBj nd «m to k plx* «lien tbe nf«r KrMai mm 
T«9&. Be hwwi Cbr • riwienUi Ua*e tbert; ud to rnw— nf^^ 
M>7 im &iga na wto b lbh rt .' which in mfla-ran bcoHe bm 
WiiigiiwiiiCT. or ' lord of Utt joortiaa of ihr two lifvn.' ■ 
Ifaatk flmwlcfcd to be hol/.ud i( mortcd to bjr s gmt i 
pdgrnna." 

Tlw Irpnd tlm adds llaat &va left Sugmeinra fvt tfa« Bbupn 
Kthttfi, or the Ko6bu Pra|Kr- Pbru; *bo wm all tbe whilcBouHH 
la MMt her biulMwl, raOowcd kun to tU* pUec ; but ^(a had in the 
mMavhOe left (or Chantp4wi. Now Ihar ■• no doabt thai ihr coo- 
bMtioa of plaer* m clow to each othrr u Sangamcataia. Bhargavk 
Kahctn, aud ChvBp(>«ti pointa oot the laat aa th« modm CImoI. 
Siva [iTct] tor a rtrj long period at Choinp&Tati. and daring faia rni- 
dfDcr nuiaed b liiiga of hi«, hy name ftitararara, to be platwd iu 
il, wlicnix aruae tlie lemptr which still ni»ts tbrr«. Thin is, then. 
oae of lh« three BimcaTani, which are wlrbrBtcd pUoes of wor«hip ia 
India, r'a., one belwren rxylon and Cape Comorin, mruiioiied io 
tin- tlSnidi/ar'a and u>iiTal Puranos- the liecoad near the fraotier 
of (Joa, l(e(«iMi till- lulli r lirntury ami tlie Britisli district of Carwar ; 
and the last that of Chsul. It i« said that around thii temple there 
are three kundat dedicated to the three Vedic elements, vayu, agni, and 
par/yanya, or air, fire, and water. 

Pietro della Valle has left us a description of this temple of Ramea- 
vara at ChanI as it was in hii time, and given apian of the building with 
iti tanks and other works around. It is a faithful representation of 

itiiPMrtr f^f^ fsw wit™ I tTTtfTfirirent fftrff "tt^'^imi'T' 

Anothnr Mlhllmya, by name ManjiiieJraro lUihilmya, chsp. 2-:^' T» 
ai» > — ^— aim mfora to the temple of ElmoSpara at Cbaul ia the following 
KUikaii, thr purport hoinK that RSghara, i.e. Mma himself, wae the Rod who 
flrat uniabliiilioa Iho lin^Q or pli.-illna called Bimrfivarn, that this ifieda as a 
plan" i>r pilp-imfiKO ia iir>iil-Bavin(i, and that to all tho beet and greatest tirthiu 
ia tbi< worlJ tho KAmatlrlha oiccIh, 

lloro followf. the toit .— 

• A notice of Komo inscriptio ...-.- 

T. S. Mandlik i> ronnd la the /ou 
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^hat it is at the present day. This is at least the one advantage of the 
Hindu conservatism. While the changes and innovations going on 
in European society have upset the Portuguese government of Chaul, 
and reduced to ruin its numerous and excellent buildings, the Hindu 
temples of Upper Chaul are still left in a good state of preservation, 
and, what is more to the purpose, are preserved in just the same state 
as they vrere found centuries ago. 

But to return to our Roman traveller : he informs us that having 
started on the 2nd December 1 624 for what he calls Ciaul de riba, 
or Upper Chaul, he visited on his way to it the Bazar, Mahomedan 
mosques, Portuguese gardens, and Hindu temples. Close to the Bazar of 
Upper Chaul he saw a large tank which he names TanU Nave Naghhr^ 
probably the Tank Nagers!, which is still extant. Then he relates 
that he visited several of the Hindu idols in Chaul, among which he 
mentions that of Zagadanbd, another name for Durga, which he 
takes care to inform his readers is the same as Leksemi (Lakshmi), 
wife of Vishnu ; then the idol of Amrikt Suer (Amritesvara), which, 
he tells us again, is identical with that of Mahadeva, the round stone 
phallus. He then refers to the different temples of Narayana, and at 
last to that of Ramesvara, which he says is ** the largest, and the 
principal among all others." He describes its tank very minutely, and 
the figure of an animal which is called, he says, in Canara Bastuand 
(Basva), and Nandl in Chaul, i.e. the bull of Siva. * 

The celebrated tanks of Upper Chaul, which are still in a good state 
of preservation, are the following : — 



1. Bhavale Tale or Tank. 

2. Giryachi. 

3. Sarai. 

4. Kaji. 

5. Narayana. 

6. Shahachi. 

7. Jannavi. 



8. Bhival^. 

9. Sharali. 

10. Majid. 

11. Khabale. 

12. Tragaris. 

13. Nagersi. 



Some of these tanks have their own curious legends ; for instance, the 
tank of Jannavi, which is said to be very deep and to possess the magic 
power of dissolving the bones of cows, which disappear the moment 
they are thrown into it. 

1 M II ■ I ■ ■ \ — r 1 — r 

* Vviffgi di Pietro della Valle, Yeuetia, 1667, vol. li., pp. 410 et teqq. 
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rioiu thing nbout these taiilo i» tU*t tlirtc in oue whwdl 
11 coQCoin milk, and is lieiice calleil ' DuiUiAl) ' ' oc milky 



Auother in 
in auppuHcd t 
Uiik.' 

Other objects or autiijiutrinn curioiity fthuul the placp we the ydtrm* 
or fair* held in honour uf the Uindu godn. These art u Tollows : — 

1. ShripAiila, a [ilacr nhrre n ySlra m jaira in held everv year od 
the I4lh of the month MurgKiiirshR Sudhs, which [-arfes{iond> to A<Ut« 
betireen Septeinhw and October. 

3. Sribhagavatj, n plnce whcrr n (cmA for muu davs. e«Ued 
NuAuralra-uUuAa, i* hi-lil in honour of tht^r godih-u after which the 
place is namnl, imcc n year, in the ninulh of Asvinn Sudha, com- 
spoudiui; tu a ilattt belwi^en July nnd Auguitt. 

3. sri IURie«wara, where also 'yearly, on the 1 5th of the month of '' 
KArttika, shout the phase of the new uioon, nil illumioation is madalM|l 
honour of K {i»hiiii. ' 

Where the templeof IlingulEA is situaterl on the slope of a hitl is a 
/lunula, or small square well, huilt under tliat i^ildess's lUanit at seat, 
llie belief is that when fruits or flowers are thrown into this well 
they go direct to Kfii! or Benares. There was an old pipal tree {Fictit 
rrfi^ioja) near this place, which was supposed to have always had leevm 
of a golJcn oolour. It is now (|iiite dried up. This is now the 
preat place of worship of the Khole triht-.* 

The remaining olijeet of worship is n Sana Champaka tree {Miehelia 
CAnmpaca), eaeh of wliosc flowers ia said to weigh csaetly one tolfi, 
or three drachms. In connection with this flower there is a legend 
current among the people to the effect that ihe Kahilagi Dev!, whose 
temple is at Chaul, was so fond of this flower that a wealthy man, 
whose name is not given, made a vow to indulge this caprice of the 
goddess by throwing every day around her neck garland? of this flower 
of the value of one thousand rupees, without redeeming which 
promise he wouhl not eat his food. Hut one day it so happened that 
there were no c/ino'jia flowers to he got in any baz'ir or market, when 
the opulent devotee of Kalllagl instnid of throwing the Rarlnnd of 
flowers round lier neck, pol only one, forwhieh be paid tSic same price. 



• A ti'adiiiu 
It fifieen v.mi 
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which acted as if a string of a thousand rupees had been placed round 
her neck, and from that date her neck became bent downwards as if by 
the weight of the silver. The effect was most unpleasant : the god- 
dess grew vexed with her devotee, and from that fatal moment the 
rich man became poor. 

Of the Mahomedaii antiquities of Chaul, there are the remains of a 
mosque, which appears to have been of good size and design, on the 
banks of the creek. It was once a massive structure; but " the 
Portuguese cannon, *' Ilearn tells us, " made sad havoc of the whole of 
the western side and the minarets," by which means a whole line of 
arches was swept away> and were it not that peace was soon made, 
the remaining portion would have been levelled with the ground. 
There is also, not unlike the Hindu system, a legendary tale connected 
with the erection of this masjid, but the Mahomedans themselves seem 
to disbelieve it. The dimensions of this building, which was built of 
black basalt, were 8S feet long and 45 broad. Its heiglit is not 
known. 

At a little distance from this place are the remains of an apparently 
strong Mahomedaa fort, partly invaded by a mangrove swamp, which 
cuts otf the village from the creek. The walls that remain now are not 
more than three or four feet high. 

The other prominent architectural remains of the Mahomedans in 
(Miaiil are those of a striking buihling called Hamamkhana, which is 
still in a fair state of preservation. It was a bath-house ; the interior 
is divided into three circular chambers, the central being the largest, 
and each lighted hy a circular opening in the cupola above. The walls, 
it is said, have been nearly undermined by people, who are digging 
for treasure, under the impression that the Mahomedans deposited 
here large sums of money on their evacuation of the fort. The pave- 
ment, which was almost all of marble flags, has thus been removed, 
and the impression that money is hidden there has found confirmation 
in the fact of some persons having got some large sums in it from time 
to time. 

The other Mahomedan antiquities of Chaul are tombs of the ordinary 
and domed variety. One of these, called Dadi-Pamali Pir, belonging 
to a saint, is held in high veneration, and an urus or annual feast 
is celebrated in his -honour on some variable date between the months 
of Ramzan and Shawal, corresponding to our September and October. 
15 c 
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Besidn tbew thmr arr Ikt zttatin* of Urge housn utd buHdiiift. of 
which, however, auW tht foundaliom, uid in wim- cmt* ibt plUitlta, 
an now obcervrct It w«> thu> thoran^lilv dmtrayrd bjr Sitaji and hu 
Miooeawn. Frvcn th* luie am ovrr which ihnr ruin» >rr »Mttm>d. 
it oppnra iliai Ui» citv muMmllv hare bwna vprr Ur(:f and rrmu-k.- 
aUc our, u tlncriltrd br mKbtml ind otbct writers. 
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J. GERSON DA CUNHA, M.R.C.S. Eng., &c. 



NOTES 

ON THE 

History and Antiquities of Bassein. 



" A good description of Bassein, mth an account of the inscriptions to he there 
found, is still a desideratum.** — E. B. East wick, Handbook for India, Lond. 
1859, pt. ii., p. 311. 

The island of Bassein lies between 19° 24' and 19° 28' N. Lat., and 
72° 48' and 72^ 54' E. Long. It is bounded on the north by the 
Vaitarani or Dantura river, on the south by the Strait of Bassein, on 
the east by a narrow channel separating it from the mainland, and on 
the west by the Arabian Sea. It is about 1 1 miles long, about 5 
broad, and has an area of nearly 35 square miles. It is distant 29 
miles from Bombay. 

Its original name, Vasai, has been the object of in numerable surmises, 
the most plausible, perhaps, being what connects it with the Sansk fit 
root cr^(t;(i«) to dwell, whence a dwelling or residence,* and by which 
it is still designated by the natives. It was by the Mahomedans 
first changed into Basai, which the Portuguese made Ba^nim, and the 
Enghsh Bassein.f 

Bassein is one of a multitude of islands situated on the north- 
western shore of India which, varying from a few yards to a hundred 
square miles, fringe that coast from 9° to 20^ N. Lat. It belongs 
to that picturesque group between 19^ and 20° which once consisted 
of about twenty-five islands, known as the Bombay group, and 
probably the Heptanesia of the Greeks, viz. — Bassein ; Dharavi ; 
Verso va, just oif the shores of Salsette ; Salsette itself, the largest of 
them all ; Trombay ; Mazagon ; Mahim ; Varli ; Bombay or Mumbai ; 
Old Woman's Island ; Colaba ; Elephanta ; Butcher's Island ; Gibbet 
or Cross Island ; Caranja ; Heneri ; Keneri ; and other detached and 
small rocky islets of lesser note, some of which are scarcely capable of 
containing a fisherman's hamlet, complete the group. Several of them 

• iv...«^ * rv4«LMiM«i)« ooijeotiired to mean * forest reaidence.' 

•M^ which should differen- 
»>^ ll fo well known that 
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are now cotmccteJ uither by causeways, lireakwati^rs, niul cmliimk- 
ments to shut out tlu' aca, or by the deposition of silt ami sanil ; while 
vihera are ou the nay tu iHriii^ rnpidly iinttt^, though still scparnttnl 
by merely tidol crteks cnsily forUnl nl low water. 

The islanJ of Basscin w, like Doinhay, trnpeioiilal in form, hnviug 
ll^ long axis nearly north hy cast and soatli by west. Its sliort [la- 
rallel ei<le, which is about Ibur miles ui length, lying northwards, is 
Mpanited hy the Vaitanui! river from the inuuland ; whik- its ii|i' 
posits, which is longer by one mile, embraces with the adjacent islniida 
the Baascin Strait, so as to form a pretty spacious, though shallow, 
hiu-bour, with a width of about two miles at its broadest jiart. Tliis 
harbour is used only In fair weather by ve9u.'U of small tonnage cii- 
gaged in the coastiiif; trade, being ruck-bound and not sufiicieutly laiid- 
lockt^d to protect shipping during the prevnlena- of the south-west 

It is on the *outh-\»C8tcm extremity of this Ime, on a low flnl 
ground nlmut fifteen feet nlmve the level of the sea at low wiilcr. 
that tlie famoiu l'ortugi)c»F fort nnd city named afler the island is 
Bituateil. 

The outer or suiintrd side of the islanil, about elercn miles long, is 
bounded by ridges of hills Kcnrped townrds the west and gently slo]>ing 
towards the east. The inner, about ten miles in length, is separated 
from the undulating plains of the neighbouring continent hy a nar- 
row channel of water, which, beginning at Panjao close to the liassein 
railway bridge and passing by Kl»iiik[)Ara and Baling, ends at Dongray, 
where it joins the Oanf urn creek, and has about its middle the ancient 
famous port of Suparii, of which wc shall have to speak more at 
length hereafter. 

At the two short sides of the figure there are sandy beaches lined 
by cliffs of blown sand, * which, as natural barriers, prevent, except at 
two or three places, the sea from overflowing. Between these lines of 

• Blown sand is a conspicnoiia feature of a considerable Kpaco olong thp conat 
from liassein to Bonibaj. TLoir cliB's nro siippiiscci to have bi'fjun to be. Rmned 
at a aomcivliat remute period. Dr. Carter meiitinns tlio discovery of a k'tvp- 
jard on a mud; bauk ncur tlio Maiiim Furt, whieb was cxpoeeil in tbo mon- 
Buoit of 1851 aud was covered with nix and n half feet of satiil and soil atravo 
its tup, and " ou tho ground was a cocuanut plantation with trees whose Rlenia 
wero some forty, and some fifty fool hit;b." This fact, then, (ilnialy tndi(»te» 
the antiquity of those islands aa inhabited hicaliticB. — Orotc-ftcal I'upcrs of Wefltm 
India, 1857, p. ICl, and Dr. Leilh's Rfjvrt on the Sunilar'i Stat' of the htatid i./ 
Bointuv, 1801, p. a4. 
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demarcation the mountainous rapines and the rugged and swampy 
grounds of the villages of Agasi, SayavAna, Nirmala, Papari, and 
others are situated. 

Geologically considered, and in accordance with the division of 
insular regions proposed by L. von Buch into round and longitudinal, 
Bassein would belong to the latter category ; while following the 
system adopted by Hoffman, of distinguishing islands into continental 
and pelagic or oceanic, it would appertain to the former. 

It is not necessary to enter here into geological details of Bassein, 
a subject that has been freely treated of in numerous excellent geodesic 
memoirs that have been published within the last half-century.* 
Their authors seem all to agree that there have been in ancient times not 
only long intervals between the successive outpourings of which its strata 
are composed, but that it is a broken fragment from the mainland 

* As a bibliographical note on these memoirs may be of some interest to the 
reader, I append it below :— 

A Sketch of the Qeology of the Bombay Islandf by Robert D. Thomson, M.D.; 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science, 1836, vol. v., pp. 154 et seqq. This 
paper is somewhat discursive, and has only the interest of being the first on 
the subject. 

Qeological Notes of the Northern Conkan^ by Dr. C. Lush ; Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1830, vol. v., pp. 701 et seqq. This writer was the 
first to describe the horizontal strata of sandstone containing shells as over- 
lying the trap rocks. 

A paper in the Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society by G. P, Clark, 
Loud. 1847, vol. iii., pp. 221 et seqq. The chief portion of this paper refers 
to the Konkan and Dakhan, with occasional allusions to the islands, a short but 
clear and correct ontline of whoso fresh- water formations is given. 

Geology of the Island of Bombay, by Dr. G. Buist, F.R.G.S., April 1851, 
Trans. Bo. Geog. Soc., vol. x., pp. 167 et seqq. In this valuable paper Basscin's 
basaltic ridges and their composition are often referred ta It treats of the 
economic geology of the island. 

Geology of the Island of Bombay, with a geological map and plates, by Dr. 
Henry Carter ; Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc., July 1802, vol. iv., pp. 161 et seqq. This 
is another valuable essay that deals with scientific and speculative inquiries. 

Both the above papers were published in a collection entitled Geological 
Papers on Western India, 1857. 

On tJie Qeology of Bombay, by A. B, Wynne, Memoirs of the Geological Survey, 
Calcutta, 1866, vol. v., pp. 178 et seqq. An elaborate and exhaustive treatise 
on the subject, evidently benefitted by previous publications. 

Besides these there are several other publications of great merit from the pens 
of Col. Sykes, Malcolmson, Newbold, and others, most of which are embodied in 
the Geological Papers on Western India, above referred to. Other papers 
on the subject by modem geologistB, such as Mr. Blanford and others, will be 
found in the volumes of Records of the Geological Survey o/Iii({ia,aTalaabIo 
periodical publication that is atill alive. 
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daring iUp tiianv upheavals and tkpreBsioDs tu nlaoU it Km brm 
■objected. 

ThoRgh closely allieJ in structure to actjainin;; i^ilitDiU nnJ tiir 
iifighbouriug cuast, Haaseiji prcicutH liioti (lilTfn-iiwit of cmiiidcrnblr 
intPTost. Tlie rocks, which witli the r)ice[ili<m nt' the frrshnfiLer 
Btrala are all uf lulcauic origin, lieliii)^ lo the trappiiin nTKtcin. The 
basaltic tract runs in a nilge, niaiiitnining Tor some dJitiincc the eleva- 
tion of about 200 feet above the iiea, anJ rinng nficii into somewhat 
bwMer cliffy u( beautiful gruii|ia of black an<l compact columns, from 
amidst which ibir atones that compose the fronts of the Portuguese 
churchi^s nt Gon and r1»cwhcre were <iiinrrie(I, This basalt ridge 
runs as a great srO'Wnll from Ilossein to Chaul, a distance of about 
60 miles, onlr broken thrinigh by creeks, especially the one that open* 
into Ih: Bombay harbour. 

Id two places the rcKcmblaiicf lo a ridge cease*, aud it assumes the 
shape of hills of coniiderable eluvfttion, their crests attaining the altitude 
of about -101) feet. One tlat-toppcd or table-form hill rises to a j^roaler 
emincuee than the other, which when viewed from the aca presents 
a round conical peak of a atrangc outliue, backed as it is by ilic mural 
ranges and other peculiarly pinnacled summits of the gri-at SahyAdri 
range or Weatern (jh'i^s. Its seaward slope is abrupt uiid prrripiloux, 
while the landward one is, on the contrary, gently falling away in 
terraces. The level plain of liasseiu, broken aud rugged, is covered 
over mostly with recent marine deposits of the alluvial and littnral 
BpecLcs, overlying generally the dark grey trap, and in some places by 
drift sandbanks. Thus it will become evident that, though coniparn- 
tively small iu size, what the island lacks in extent of area is fully 
compensated for by an infinite variety of woodland, surrounded by 
creeks, which, assuming capriciously the aspect of lakes, rivers, or 
estuaries,prescutsawild landscape. Its banks are, moreover, covered 
with underwood down to the water's edge, bordered by mangrove bushes 
and fine belts of loftv palms, which for picturestpiencss andbeautv can 
Rcnrecly be surpassed by any other island in the neigh bourhond. 
Add to this tiie considerable historical importance which from time 
irnmemoriul Bassein had attained in connection with the sacred 
places of Vaitarani and Tnngiiri, or the |)olltical and com- 
mercial reputation from its relation to the ancient celebrated places 
of Kalyfina and SristbAnaka. or from its becoming at a later 
perind famous as the priiic!p:il Portuguese sclllement of the 
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Northern Konkan, and the subject will commend itself to the study 
of all. 

Ancient Hindu geographers included Bassein in the VaraUta 
(Varar), one of the seven divisions of the Parasurama Kshetra.* 

Among the Greeks the island of Bassein was, according to Mercator,+ 
known as Borace ; but the Borace of the Penplus and Boris of Ptole- 
my, the name applied to the month of a river, is supposed by D'AnvilleJ 
to be the channel that separates the province of Bardez from the 
island of Goa. Again, Lassen § affirms Bassein to be Simylla, which is 
placed by Gosselin |{ at Suali, and is now finally identified with Ghanl.^ 
The truth, however, appears to be that Bassein, like Surat, was a 
place of little or no importance in the time of the Greeks, and that, aa 
says D'Anville of the latter place, ^^Fttat florissant qui la distingue 
aujourd'hui ne paroit pas d'un temps bien recule. "** 

The Chinese pilgrim Hwen-Thsang refers to a place which he calls 
Kong-kien-na'pU'lo, or Konkanapura^t This place is identified by Gene- 
ral Cunningham Xt ^^^^ Annagundi, on the northern bank of the Tuuga- 
bhadra river, and formerly the capital of the Yadava dynasty ; but Vi- 
vien de Saint-Martin has suggested that Banavasi, which is mentioned 
by Ptolemy as Banaudsei, the ancient seat of the Kadamba dynasty, 
may be the place referred to. Then the Chinese traveller describes 
from hearsay a place called Malayakuta or Malakuta^ which has been 
identified by General Cunningham with Madura. We have already 
seen that this name in its Chinese form is also transliterated by Julien 

* The seven divisions of the Parasurama Kshetra are *<rti4M3<^^l*l ^T^ 

^m i ^<<II^H -. sft^W: *«l^l^ TOt^r?r^ 5r%: :" i.e., Kerala, Tulanga, Gau- 
rAshtra, KoUkana, Karah^ta, Varfilfita, and Barbara. These eeven diTisions of 
land correspond to seven different tribes of the Brthmans inhabiting it and 
speaking different dialects. In ancient Hindu works this rrgion is often de- 
scribed as Sapta-Konkanas. — 8ah\j. Kh., bk. ii., oh. viii., and Mangesh Mdhdt.f 
ch. ii. 

t Gerard Mercator, quoted by John Ogilby in his EnglUh Atlas, Lend. 1670, 
vol. i, p. 214. 

X Eclair cUsemens G^ographiques sur la Carte de PJndCj par M, D'Anville, Paris, 
1753, p. 91. 

§ Map to Indisehe AUerthumskundey ut supn). 

II Reeherehes sur la G6ographie Syst6matiquc et Positive des Aneicns^ tome iii., 
p. 307. 

% Anti, p. 5. 

•* Ut suprd, p. 78. 

ft S. Julien's Hiouen-Thsang, vol iii., p. 146. 

^t The Ancient Geogrophff of India, hy Alexander Cunningham, Lond. 1671, 
pp. 552 et seqq. 
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into Chimolo, which being read by Cunnixigham as Jhimura is merely a 
variant form of the Arabic Saimur, or modern Chaul. Now the Chinese 
traveller repairs first to Kanchipura, which is said to be Conjeveram.on 
the Palar river, and at last to Kohkanapura, From the latter place he 
proceeds to Mahdrdshtra, Broach, &c. But having once found out that 
Malakuta or Jhimura is Chaul, may not the next place of Kohkanapura 
(Kong-kiewna'pulo) beBassein, or some place in its neighbourhood, and 
Mo-hO'la-cha or Mahdrdshtra, Kalyan, which place, according to the 
distance of lis, says General Cunnipgham, accords better with the position 
assigned to Broach ? All this is, however, highly problematical, and the 
lis of the Chinese pilgrim make the different distances indicated be- 
tween the places visited very difficult of solution indeed. 

Among the Puranic accounts relating to the island of Bassein and 
the district around are the mdhdtmyas or legendary chronicles ex- 
tolhng the sacredness of the places or glorifying the shrines they 
describe. These are three, viz. the Faitarani, TungdA, and Nirmdia 
mdhdtmyas. They are mostly found incorporated with the Puranas, 
the chief of which are the Padma and the Skanda Purdna, 

• 

The Vaitarani {vulgb Dantura), also written Vaitharna, river is held 
in high estimation by the Hindus as a sacred stream, its waters 
cleansing from all sin. This was the oldest river known to the Greeks. 
Lassen has identified it with the Binda of Ptolemy, while others re- 
gard the latter as the Kamevadi or Bhivandi {vulgb Bhimdi), which 
falls into the so-called Thana creek, which is not, however, properly a 
creek at all, but a " depression or backwater reaching from the head of 
the Bombay harbour to Bassein.'** Other writers suppose the Binda 
of Ptolemy to be the estuary of the UlAs, which is said to be a noble river 
from the point of junction with the Kalu, eight miles above Kalyana, to 
its entrance into the Thana depression. f Col. Yule J identifies Binda 
with the river Bhima ; and from the characteristic tendency of the 
ancient Eastern nations to connect rivers running in different ways, it is 
believed that it is but the Goaris of Ptolemy that stands for the 
conjunct of the Godavari and Vaitarani, as the ///wt/« for that of the 
Bhima and Ulas.§ 

The Vaitarani river takes its rise from Nasik, and running through 
the Mahim Taluka debouches into the creek bearing its name. Its 



* Ltd. AhL, vol. iv., p. 283. f Ibid. 

; Map of Ji,>r>cnt India, ui ivprd.. § hid. Ani,, >(l au/rd. 
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head-waters are close to an affluent of the Ganga at the Thai Ghat, and 
within two days' march of the highest salt-water there is the town of 
Gore, situate on its margin, which, although not a large place, keeps up 
still some trade in rice and timber with the ports at the mouth of the 
river, and is supposed to have had more in former times. 

In the MahdbMrata Bhishmaparva, ch. 9, in the description of Jam- 
budvipa, the Vaitarani is enumerated among the four sacred streams : — 
Mandakini, Vaitarani, Kosha, and Mahanadi.* 

Again, the Uariharesvara Mdhdtmya of the Skanda Purdna refetB to 
it thus: — ** Among the ttrthas, Vimalaor Nirmala is the best, emancipat- 
ing the world from all trammels of siu. Those who resort to it are in 
the positiou of the Supreme Spirit. The river Vaitarani is jouied to the 
Western Ocean. He who bathes in it and gives alms will always be 
free from torments inflicted by Yama."f 

In the Fa»aparra of the Mahdbhdrata Ttrthaydirdparva, ch. 83, the 
river Vaitarani is described thus : — " Let men go to Tripishtapa, 
which is famous in the three worlds, where is the meritorious Vaitarani 
river, which destroys sins. Let them bathe there and worship the god 
Siva, who has a trident in his hand and a bull for his emblem ; where- 
by their souls defiled by sins will be purified, and then they will go to a 
final beatitude. "J 

In the Matsya Purdm, ch. 113, the famous Vaitarani and the Veni 
are mentioned as sacred rivers. § 

The Vaitaram Mdhatmi/a, \\ a part of the Padma Purdm, mentions 
that the Vaitarani, which means * truly saving' — from % (vai) truly, and 
rTfjfr {taram) saving — was brought to the earth by Parasurama, the well- 
known sixth avatdr of Vishnfi, and son of Jamadagni, from the Patala 

* 'TTrftr^f \rmi ^m ^rft 'T^PrtKi ^^ nf aro afo <^, 

II The Vaitarani, Tuh^ari, and Mnnala M6,h6.imyas arc supposed to be pretty 
old compoailionH, urigiuidly iii 5*uuakrii, but tliey Lave now been traDfilated into 
MarAthI in ovi metro with the piacH of the reprcuontiitivt (»f SaiikarAchlrya. llie 
editions from which the text is translated are duttd Saka 1785 (1^63 a.d.). 
17 c: 
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aRvr luatiaviug kilW the tlcmoii ralapnnjnrn. Pamaur&ma ropaireil 
to Kniluto, and hanng pcrtbrmcd religious muteritica f^va was so 
plroM^il nith his dorotiuns ttiat ho promiBcd Firaauraina to graut buu 
any boon he should ask. PlarafiuT^ma rejoiued: " O great SiTa, after 
the cxpiratiou of Di&pdra, the Kali Yugn wUI set in, nhen peojili; mil 
commit great slus. For tbeir ri'miasion grant, U God, that the river 
Vaitarau! he carried Trom the I'l'itula tu the earth's surface." The re- 
ijUL'nt being granted, the Vaitam^il ma brniight to the place whcrp it is 
iiovF fuund — to the north of Uaeseiii, and scpnniting the latter od that 
aide Trom the coittincnt. It was then the resort of numerous Itislus and 
utheri, such as N&rada, Vaaiahta, lodra, Yakahas, Oaiidharvas, Kin- 
n&ru, who uaeii to go there both for bnthiug aud sacrificial purpoees. 

The river is now held iu such high teneratioii aa a place of sanctity 
by the Iluulus that it is piously believed that one who bathes iu ita 
waters on the I Ith day of Krishnnpaksba iu the inoulh of Karlika has 
wcorcd his eternal happiiic-si in the next world, for which purpose pil- 
grimages are aiiuually heM on that day. 

Tlie Tifiiffdri )idh&lm>ja, or "the greatness of Tungar," a part of 
the Padma Pur/Sna, gives an uiterestiug account of the establishment 
of THngareniara and its tirtha in the Tuogilr hill. It is therein staled 
that I'araHurama had a fight with the aturag or evil spirils unJer the 
rhnmpionsbip of Vimala, who was in the hiibil of harassing the pi'Uple 
in the VarAluta in revenge for affronts given to the BrShmans. Para- 
Burama being invincible, the demons were comjielled to make a haaty 
retreat westward, but being pursued, had to run into the eea. Here 
Vimala brought a mountain on his head, named TungA, which in Sans- 
k[it means a hill, placed it in the sea, and fixed there hia residence. 
Ills defeat, however, having counselled him repentance and religious 
austerities, he pleased Siva so much that he obtained from the deity 
immunity from death, and the privilege of a tirtha, along with a 
(livijalihya or divine phallus. This he was told to establish on the 
Tun^ur hill, and provided he desisted from being aggressive towards 
the llrahmans in future he need fear nobody in the three worlds. The 
eoiiditiuN being necedcd to, the lihga was settled on the Tm'igur hiil, 
and named Tuhgdrrivara, or "the Lord of the Mountain."* 

This event ia said to have taken pWe in ihe 7'iWa Yiif/a, or Hilver 
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Age of the Hindus, before Parasurama had reclaimed the Konkana 
from the sea. 

It is recorded in the Skanda and other Puranas that Parasurama, 
afler reclaiming and colonizing the Konkana* with the Brahmans, 
estabhshed a certain number of lirthasf in it, one of which was Nir- 
mala or Vimala in Bassein. 

The Nirmala Mdhdimya, also a part of the same Purana, states that 
while some Rishis were praising the name of Parasurama, Vimala, 
angry at hearing the praises of his deadly enemy, came down from the 
TuiigA hill, and commenced to annoy the Rishis by placing a big stone 
on their homakunda, or hole in the ground for receiving the consecrated 
fire for an oblation. The Rishis made a complaint to Siva, who sent 
Parasurama to chastise the rdkahasa or demon, forgetful of his promise. 
This hero arrived just in time to aiFord protection to a young daughter 
of Lomaharshana Rishi, who, while engaged in performing her devo- 
tions on the banks of the Vaitarani, was being carried off by Vimala. 
Parasurama had a fight with Vimala, but every time he cut off his hands 
and feet they were renewed more vigorously than ever by the blessing of 
Siva, whereupon Parasurama had recourse to 6iva himself, and, duly 
backed by the latter, succeeded at last in defeating Vimala with his 
classical parasu or axe. 

Vimala, now fallen, began to invoke Paras urama's clemency and 
praise his name. Parasurama pardoned him and established then on 
the spot where Vimala fell a lihffa, which he called Fimalesvara, or 

• Tho Sahyddri Khanda of tho Skanda Furdna mentions that ParafiurAma 
having vanquishod the emperor K&rtavtrya Sahasr&rjuna and annihilaUnl the 
race of tho Kshatriyas, gave over their lands to tho BrAhmans, but having no 
place for himself, asked Varuna, tho Indian Neptune, to grant him a part of his 
dominions, which having been refused, Paradur&ma repaired to tho top of the 
Sahy&dri and, in spite of the opposition offered by Varuna, discharged fourteen 
arrows. From the points whore they foil tho sea receded, and the land thus ex- 
torted from the ocean was then divided into seven parts. This is said to have 
taken place between the Tretd and Bvdpdra Yugas. The legend typifies both the 
contests among the Aryas themselves and tho geological changes in the Dakhan. 

t The lirthas are ** f^q^ f^^ If^ (^^ ?ft^T^ I rTOW rfM ^*fcft?f- 

^ ^ M «<ij^^ f ) 'rrmt ^(mwn ^wrfl I ctptrj ^sjm nnt pir^pfl^ft- 
^ II H6^\H tm ^r^^nrfcTT^ ^q^ i ?Tl^^E^Trfq[«TcThJ%^^gpTrMll 

^H^i jr^cy ^ Si< |f^fi i < ^pit^^ " II i,e, the Vunala, or Nirmala, Kbadira tho 
best, HarihareAvara, MukteAvara, YAIuke^a tho great, BAnagnngA, and Saras- 
▼ati ; to the south of these the Kushastali river and MatagrAma : and on the 
GomAnta mountain the Goraksha KumArija, RAmakunda, FrAchtsiddha, Quno- 
pama, and several others.-— i9aAy. JTA., bk. li., oh. L 
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'* ihe lord of VJmiila," anil creeleil h ieni|>le to commetnonilc ih* 

CTCIlt. 

VlnuUa is now cailwl Nirmala, or ilainleu, iince it w«» jiurifinl l>y 
Pnrniiunbnit — Irum fJ^ (■>'') withml, aud rm (mala) sluiu. 

This mjtliic fight i>f Para^uromn with thu aturas bx the TittA Yn^ 
mny poMibly typify tht? contents of the Aryn* with tlie aborigines ; 
nhjie th« ihrllcr Vimain Ibuuil in the Tui'iga hill, to which Parasufama 
fimld p't uu Hcccsa, aeeina tci jtoiot to aocne gfulogical change in ami 
About Bosscin prcvioiia to the reclamation of the Koulcana front the 
oceiui. 

The Nimialn Tirtha is so eelcbrntc^ a place nmonf; the Hiinlna that 
numcnitu mdh/ltmi/ai of Western ln*lia allude to it. To name ontv 
a few: — first the Trmtakek-ara Mdhitmt/a, ch. 10. refers to it thus : — 
" Nirmala TIrthn not only destroys fiina committed in the present life, 
lint even those of the former lives."* 

Again, the df;l(in(/ii i^Kr^ru atates : "ThcIfinnahiTirtha, whiehiatfae 
hest of all the lirthiu, is the scat of perfection, yielding fruit Mveu 
karor tirac>. He wlio rcpvata n mantra thereat and alwtaina from sin 
ikcquirra perfection scveo karor time*. lie wbo lives there iu sanctity is 
mrc of obtaininf; stipreme happiuesa," t 

In the Bnittri M'ihfitmija nlso D difilogue bctnceii Skandn and hiva 
is given un lltp ^iubjcct of the .Soraiikiindn aiirl Nirinidu tiriliii, wherein 
Siva is made to say that Nirmala is the best for all purposes of acquir- 
ing heavenly bliss.^ 

Besides these, there arc numerous small k'lmlas, or consecrated pools 
and tirthai in Bassein of great sanctity, but of little historical interest. 
But to return to Vimalesvnra. Tlie Portuguese, or rather the Inqui- 
sition, pulled down the temple, desecrated the tirtha, and made the 
lihga of Siva disappear. On the MarathiU taking possession of Bassein, 
Nirmala was again purified, Piidukas of Sri Dattutreya substituted for 

* fTTff ft%H at^ Tsft HHH'i'NC'tl 1? PTTf^^T f^1=ft "m^^TPTTTPI^: II 
ST" X'- 
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the lihga, and a tank constructed in the neighbourhood for religious 
ablutions in lieu of the iiriha destroyed. 

The legendary lore of Bassein^ full of extravagant and wild chaff, 
such as the abduction of the daughter of Lomaharshana Rishi on the 
banks of the Yaitarani by the terrible asuras, and other fictional matter — 
hopeless mazes of tradition and mythology, without even the redeeming 
feature of probability — contains, however, some obscure hints from 
which grains of truth may be extracted. Besides, the Mdhdtmyasy if 
they have no historical value, have at least some philological importance^ 
and as they are fast disappearing, I have thought it advisable to save 
those of Bassein, in defiance of those who deem them but nonsensical. 

The present temple, endowed at the public expense, is under the 
management of Gurii Saukaraoharya Swami, who occasionally pays a 
pastoral visit to Nirmala, as well as to the other divisions of the Kon- 
kana, and is regarded in the same light by the Saivas as Madhavacharya 
by the Vaishnavas. Attached to the shrine there is an annachhatra or 
inn, where the Brahmans are fed gratuitously. A jatrd is annually 
held on the 1 1th day of the month of Kllrtika, which is attended by 
numerous pilgrims.* 

Very little is known concerning the ancient authentic history of 
Bassein, a few incidental allusions to it only being found in the writings 
of some old Hindus and Greeks. The latter, since the expedition of 
Alexander, found their way into the country both by sea and land, and 
entered into commercial intercourse with the natives. Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus was the first to send one Dionysius to the southern part of 
India to inquire into the produce and manufactures of the Dakhan. At 
that time,t ^^ appears, there were three famous kingdoms in Central 
and Southern India, viz. Plithana which is supposed to be Faith ana or 
Pratishthana on the Godavari ; TagarajX modern Devagada or Daulata- 
bad, the capital of a kingdom then called ^r/a^e (Sansk. Aryakshetra) or 
Aryan-speaking country), which comprehended a great part of Auranga- 
bad and the Southern Konkana ; while Larikh is said, as above noted, 

* There is also said to be here the tomb of the first 6anknrAch&rya Sw&mi, who 
healed the schism between the Jainas and the orthodox BrAhmans, but the great 
SankarfichArya is known to have died in Kashmir, and as there were many of 
his spiritual descendants who assumed his name, one of them may have oeen 
boried at Bassein. 

t The campaign of Alexander, b.c. 330, and Ptolemy's Geography, a.d. 130, 
or 460 years later. 

X Mr. Bhag^AnUll Pandit informs me that the Tagara of the Greeks coire- 
sponds better to modem' JunAr or Jonftgada. 
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Ut pfHTM|iiniiI In llii; modern Oiijnrflt, and Kalyuna, ThSna, linaurin, 
CImul, ic.» 

Tiie Qulhor of tlic Periptui recorJs that long beroro liis lime the 
Ortwks tradt^i] nilli KalyilRn,f but thmt since the coucjuest of ^gj'jil by 
tlie Rurnaiis, wbu liod nionujiiilixvd the ludian trade and nould not nilaw 
foreigners to enter the Red Sea, the tmde of the Dakh&n was nbolly 
tarried on bj land. The king of the country about KalyBna, DHWiin, 
nndDonibay was in the second centnry ofoiir era called SuraganasJ (SA- 
rnnga or 8Arangesba), who was fri(>ndly tonanU the Greeks, but SiVi- 
dancs having coiK|uered that king, not only strictly prohibited those 
foreigners from trading at Kalyana and its neighbourhood, but even 
■cnt some of them under a struug guard to ilarygaza (Uroacb). Tito 
writer does not give any reason for sueh a procc^ing, but others arc uf 
ojiiniou that the Greeks had attempted to effect a scttleinent on the 
bland of Salaclte with a view to its acquisition, and to facilitate their 
meditated confjntst in the Dakhan. Tlie king of Tagara hail several 
liarbours south of Kalyfiim in bia possession, but they nero all infested 
by the pirates, — a fact testified to by Arriau, Ptolemy. PUny, aud 
Others. 

One of the few iucideutal aUnaions to IIaasein|is found in an inacrip- 
tiou of the Kanheri caves. It runs thus :— 

^fUPt ■WIWW W<lt'4W irttT WH^ t'Wl! 

This has been translated by the Rev. Dr. Stevenson as follows: — 
" Tlic charitable establishment of a place for the distribution of water 
by Sateraka, the minister in the Bassein province of the Satrap..." To 
this the author adds the following note : — " This inscription is over 
a water-tank, but it appears that visitors had ivatcr served out to 

• D'Anvillo's E'etairciuemcni Odographijufi lur la Carte dt rinit, p. 69 ; Vi- 
vien do St-Martin'a E'tiidt lar la Grographie Qretq. et Lai. de Clndt, p. 31W. 

t A fow of tho earl}' Greek writora nrc mintito in describing the kinds of arti- 
cles of commerce for whieh thoy hait mndo KalyAna a port of considoriLtilo roaort 
and I'nturpriso. Thu names of aomu uf Ihoxe nrliduH huvo lionn tranamittud la us 
in Greek, and of othuts in Latin, nonieDclnture, viz. ^OXn iTt\iTiuva at faamin 
(sisM ?), logs ; ^ii\ayyar (^ivivav, or sjars of ebony, othoniutn vulgare, dingart 
or lighter siiil-rlotli ; /indoiits timnU geiuris, musUns of nil kinds; molorhynn , a kind 
of cotton stuff dyad of a purplish colour, &c, Cnamas also raentinna x"^™*- 
nbirh is KLid to ho iutended for steel. Hoeren (Hiit. Bctearchci, Uxfoi'd, 1833, 
Tol. ii., p. 41S) mentions among other products native hiass. 

X ViaWliva TToXif, 4 eVi raiv Sapayiivof Tou 

■npta^vTfpou '!&.)iuvwv ipirapiov tvdnjfuiv ytvuiufov. — Uudsou, Giog. Vet. 1. 30. 
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The date of this inscriptiou caanot be ascertained with precision, 
for the construction of the caves itself has been surmised by Dr. Ste- 
Tenson* to date from shortly before to the 5th century of the Chris- 
tian era, while Mr. Fergusson allows it a range from the 4th to the 
10th century .f General Cunningham, however, places it in the first or 
second century of the Christian era.^ 

In the reign of Justinian the trade of Kalyana was as active as ever. 
Cosmas, the aforementioned Egyptian merchant, who had made some 
voyages to India, for which he received the surname of Indicopleustes, 
informs us that Kalyana was a place abounding with Christians, who 
were subject to a Persian Bishop of the Nestorian scct.§ 

About one century after Cosmas, we have the account of Hwen 
Thsang, a Chinese traveller, who was, it is believed, in the neighbourhood 
of Bassein in June or July a.d. 640. lie mentions a place called Mo- 
ho-la-cha or Maharashtra, close to the western coast, which is said to 
correspond to Kalyana; || but Kong-kien-na-pU'lo appears, as before stated, 
to accord more precisely with the position indicated, where it is sup- 
posed he embarked on his return. About two centuries and a half before 
the latter Chinese pilgrim, another of his compatriots and a Buddhist 
priest by profession, by nameFah-Hian, had, it is supposed, visited the 
caves of Kanheri, and possibly his Ta-thsin (Sansk. Dakshina), the 
Dakhan, refers to the country in the neighbourhood of Bassein as 
his Po'lo-yu (Sansk. parvata) mountain, to the hill where 'the Kan- 
heri caves are situated. The subject is, however, controversial, and 
both Sykes and Beal think it refers to Ellora.^ Of Kalyana, how- 
ever, as an emporium of trade, Bassein seems to have been the chief 
entrep6t of foreign commerce, from its being at the head of inland 
navigation. 

It appears that during the whole of this period the country in and 
about Bassein was subject to the Chalukya kingdom of the Dakhan, of 
which Kalyana was then the capital. 



* Jour. Bom. Br, As, Soc, vol. v., p. 16, 

t J. Forgusfion's Rock-eiU Temples of India, Lond. 1864, pp. 35 $t aeqq. 

X Ancient Geography of India, ut suprdi, p. 564. 

§ Jour. R, As. Soe., vol. vi., p. 829. 

II StanisluB JuHoii'b Hist, de la Vie de Ilioucn- Thsang, p. 202; and Alex. 
Cunninglwni'H Ancient Geography of India, p. 664. 

fl TraveU of FaJh-liian and Sutuj gun, by Samuel BcaJ, Lond. I860, pp. 139 ei 
stqq. 
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The long interval bptwcen the tmvels of Ihc Byinntine mouk Cosmas* 
and (lie eleventli centurj- of our era is filled up by seferal Arabian 
geographers before mentioned, bnt there is uo reference made to Bas- 
sein, although eeveml places in the neighbourhood, euch as Thuna, 
Supara, &c., are mentioned. 

We lenni from some inscriptions and copperplatesf that in 1017 
A.D- Srlsthuueka (Tliani'i) was the seat of a reigning family called 
Silitra, or SilAhSra, who date their ascent to the throne from the time 
' of Kapardi, which may be computed to he about 900 a.d. He traces 
liis Uncage to JimutaviihanH, * the cloud-borne,' of the race of Rajputs 
and Ruja of Tngara, exhibiting a long scries of obout nine princes who 
claimed to be the masters of 1, 400 villages in the Koiikana, the princi- 
pal of which was termed Pari, which, being a generic t«rm for city, 
ajipears to stand for 'fhAtii, the city par excellence. 

These princes had frcoueut contests with the lUdamba and Chalu- 
kya kings ; of the latter Srt Kambhadeva is said to have made a grant 
of land to Vimalf svara in 12(J1 A.n. The royal grant is that of a 
place called Jutakcavara, while auothiir piece of land in its vicinity is 
givDU to MahAdevn of the Bharadvuja lineage, for serving in the above 
temple, which plainly shows that Viinalesvara waa revered as early as 
the thirteenth century, The grant in rather ijiterestiug, mid deserves to 
he reproduced here in a very concise fonn. It begins tlms: — "Svaati 
Sri. lu tliL- y.ar u( Sak.i l'iS2, the ode hdiig .■alk-J Baudrn, on the 

seventh of the dark half-moon of Pausha, Saturday residing in the 

city of Kalynna, Kambhadeva BAja of the Chalukya race being sovereign, 
and Sri Keaava Mahiljana minister, a place called Jataka Sivara was 
given to Vimalesvara, and land lying near, to Madhavadeva, of the Bha- 

• CoBmaB was in KalySni about 531) a.d. On returning homo (a.d. 536) he 
betook himsolf to a monustory and wrote various works, omuag wbicli his 
Topographia Ckrintiana containfl particulars about the trado and people of Kal- 
yAna. Don Bernard do MontlaucoD, ona ortlio Cosmos translatorH, suspects him 
to bo a Nostortan, [or which ho gives what La Crosc calls historic and dogmatic 
proofs. {HUt.dnCI'riHiaHiamedei l»dei,\iy V. La Croze, vol. i., pp. 40-fi('.} 
Some nritors contend that the KalyAna of Cosmaa is modern KulyAnapura, near 
Uclapi, about 3S miles north of SlEingiilorc ; but Col. Yule is of opiaiou that 
it is identical with tho one here referred to : Ini. AnI,, vol. i., p. 331 ; vol. ii., p. 
2J3. See also ttalC, p. 10, and Priaulx-a TAi. luilum Trateh oj Ai^Uonius n/ 
T'jaiw, Lend, 1873, p. SH \ Ihu latter writer doubts that Coamaa over visited 
India, although his nairative is, he ihiys, " liober i;s factn and couimunploce 
as reality :"' p. 2i0. 

t A>. fl«., vol. i,, pp. 363.4. 
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radvaja race for sacrifice, service, and oiferiDgs. The copper vessel and 
house near the temple were given to Brahmans for holy purposes, and 
four orchards called Rajataka to Jclava Raula's son Jve Raula."* One 
of the princes of the house of Kadamba, named Jayakesi Dova I., king 
of Goa, is said to have slain the king of Kapardikadvipa, or the island 
of Kaparda ; it has not yet been ascertained whether this b Salsette 
or Bassein. 

Bassein CTentually passed from the Silara family into the hands of 
the Yadavas, whose inscriptions, dated 1272 and 1290 a.d., have been 
discovered near it.t 

Until the submission of the Yadavas to the Mahomcdans, this part 
of the Koukana was subject to constant political changes, being di- 
vided and subdivided between Bhimraja of Mahim and Ramadcva of 
Devagacla, as well as between other petty chieftains of the Nayaks, 
Bangolis, and Bhandaris.^ 

It was in 1311 a.d. that the fury of the Mahomedan invaders 
was first felt in this part of Aurangdbad, which was ravaged by Malik 
Kafur, the general of AUa-u-din, under whose sovereignty it continued 
for about forty years, and was subsequently subject to other Maho- 
medan rulers until its conquest by the Portuguese. § About 1285 a.d. 
Marco Polo, the celebrated Venetian traveller, was at Thana, and 
describes it as the capital of a great kingdom in the West, its inha- 
bitants as idolaters, speaking a language of their own, and under a 
sovereign subject to no other. lie speaks of its great trade in leather 
finely dressed, and cotton goods, and also of im])orts of gold and silver. 
lie likewise alludes to the pirates issuing from the Thana river and 
infesting the coast. 

Tho defeat of Ramadeva by All-a-u-din, the emperor of Delhi, in 
the year 1294, placed the Dakhan and, some years subsequently, the 

* HRriMl^ i 4^ ' \\<^ ^'^fhf^Rrerll q|N<<R^H*ft ^rPrP^II *"t^i"i'i- 

nrnftvrli ^n^^^Tj^^'TJ^^rf^w^RnTTHn^il 'ifl*f4^«<<iq 

cT^F^pTTT^rpR^nmii Mt%^iH$MpRrii iir?^tNTW3(f^'r- 

^nrnnfHFrii »tpt^%ptii 'tvtx^^w^ii ^^^rf^^il ^rr^rsR- 

<irtw ^M3?t 'ifhTtf^T f^parf II n 

t Jour. H, As, Hoc,y vol. ii., p. 380. 

{ Trans, Bomb, Geog, Soc, p. 1 29. • 

§ Bnggs' Ferishta, vol, i.,p. 304. 

18 c 
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Hreatfr iiart of llie Koiikaiia iindrr llic nwny of the MnliomeiliiiiH. 
It was while muter the M*homeiliiii rule ihnt ihr nri^libourhoud of 
tltasein aixiuircd tlic nntorirty of lieinj; the ^eeiv; u( the niartjTdoui of 
five Frandncnii tni»*iniiHrici( nnd liunt burial -|)lace, whii'h bappeiiFd 
■bciiit forty yenrs nftw Miirco Pnlo. Uiit of tJiis I uliull hiive lo sjicak 
more at IcDftth hcreaA^r. 

The coMt (rf BuKin, Rcrordinf; to Faria y !!oitM, was first Tisited by 
the Porliij!;ue9C iii the year 1509, whcii Dom FrniiciMo il'Almeida 
nn hill wny to I)iu captnrcd n Mahomedaii abi|) in the harbour of 
Bnmhay with twenty-four Moors, bcloiigiiigtii GujorHt, hy vihicb means 
he prociirrd a siipiily of sheei) anil rice, wliilsl some eiilUe were got 
in othrr plfleei, and a further supply nt tbc fort of Mahim, all the 
ptropli- flying to the mountainnfrum terror of the PurtuKUeSF, having liMrd 
of what had hnppenrd at Diibtil,* but it wne not till aWit seventeen 
years later that they established a factory there. Uunrte Barbow Haya 
of it, about Ihls period, uudcr the MahomrcUu tinme of Dauy, that 
" IlKviug paused thia towii of Ueudi, twenty leagues further on to the 
south is auuthcr town of Moors and grntilrs, a good Benp<irt, which 
also belongs lo the King of UujarAt, in w)iicli mueh goods are ex- 
rhnnged ; and there is k great movenieiit of tlie shipping which 
loonies there from nil parLi, and iiinny Zaiiibucsf from the Malabar 
I'ountry Imlfti wilh an-cn, corona, and a|ucos, which they ddighl in. 
and they take thence others which are used in Mslab8r."J 

In 1528 Lopo Vas de Sampaio fought, ns above stated, the great 
naval battle in its neigh hourhoud, when Ileitor de Sylveira was sent 
round to HSsault the Mnhomedan fort of Basscin ; and it was in J b'M that 
the Portuguese mode the first descent upon the coaatfrom Chikli Ti'trapur 
to Bassciu, and levied contributions on Thiina and Kalyilna, compelling 
both places to promise to pay annual tributes of 4,U0O pardaos to the 
crown of Portugal,^ Bombay being held in the meanwhile aa a security 
for the tribute due. The geographical position of Bassein inspired 
them with a desire to possess it permanently, and as a (juarrel soon arose 
witli Bahadur Sliiih, King of Gnjariit, whom the Portuguese historians 

•' lari.iy Souai, "( ««;irn, leuie 1., pt. ri., oh i., p. 117. Tliis must havt-lakun 
\.\mi: In Januiin' 1501), lur v.0 an; U,\d Ihiil on Hit -iivl of f gliruiiry the Viceroy 
h..,l..iTivi.t;,llJ[,.. 

I S"m'.«rs iiru Ar..b unilirUi'ii l«.iilA. 
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call SiiHao de Camhaia, or Melique,* recourse to arms could no longer 
be avoided. The result was a treaty by which they obtained formal 
cession of Bassein, and the confirmation of the former cession of Thaua. 
Salsette, Bombay, and Mahim, permission to erect forts, and the right 
of levying duty on the Red Sea trade ; engaging themselves in return 
to afford him assistance against the emperor Ilumayun of Delhi.f In 
virtue of these concessions the fort of Bassein was hi 1536 founded by 
Nuno da Cunha, on the southern extremity of the island of that name, 
facing the narrow inlet of the sea which divides it from Salsette, and 
was placed under the command of his brother-in-law, Garcia de Su, 
who is known as the first Captain of Bassein, and was subsequently 
appointed Governor of India on the death of the last of the Portuguese 
heroes, Dom Joao de Castro, in 1 548. 

But to enter into details. It was in 1530 that Antonio de Sylveira 
made the first descent upon the coast of Bassein, and burnt and 
pillaged it to an enormous extent. His march of depredation was, 
however, arrested at the island of Bombay, where the King of Thana, 
panic-stricken at the news of the ravages made by the Portuguese, 
came down to offer, as a check to further waste, the islands of Bom- 
bay and Mahim j now united into one, which being duly accepted, an 
annual tribute was also imposed on him. 

In 1531 Antonio de Saldanha, on his way to Goa from Cambay,J 
partly to retrieve his misfortunes in the court of the King of Gujarat, 
and partly to punish the recalcitrant Sultun Bahadur, who had refused 
to cede Diu to the King of Portugal, made a second descent upon the 
coast from Chikli Tarapur to Bassein, setting fire to it again. § Sal- 
danha was followed in 1 533 by Diogo de Sylveira, who, having already 

gained elsewhere the unenviable reputation of an incendiary, || was 

, — 

• Meligue, from the Persian \S^ a king. Some writers also call him '* Rei 
de Cambaia," or King of Cambay, his principal port. 

t Tuhfat-ul.Mujahidin, pp. 136-7. 

X J. r. Maffei, Hist Ind., p. 428. 

§ J. T. Lafitau, Hist, des Descouv. et Conq. de Forty vol. ii., p. 915. 

II Diogo do Sylveira, though io fierce in tcmi)cr, had alao his better side of 
nature. It is written that once while cruising in the Red Pei, Sylveirji came across 
a vessel under a Mahomedan captain, who saluted him, and, having obtained 
an audience, brought him a letter from a Portuguese, which the ^lahomedan 
believed to bo a recommendatory letter. Its con touts, however, disclosed the 
fact that the ship was laden with valuables, and the writer wished Sylveira to 
seize it as a very good prize, and make a prisoner of the captain, whom ho described 
as a wicked man. Sylveira did not know which to admire most, the impudence 
of tho one or the rashness of the other. Ilo treated tho captain with extreme 
kindness, gave him a passport in better form, and told him that he rather pre- 
ferred that the world should learn that a man of his nation would willinftlT 
lose an opportunity of enriching himself than show bad £Eiith. 
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chirfly iiiiilnimpnint iii biiming nail ]i]uiiil taring the whole Bea-oiMit 
fruiii Ilnniloni along Thritin atid Bustnii up to Surnt, which acart^cly 
biul had timr to rrmvcr Cram the i]e«*iiiitjiting rfTects of the two prcvioiu 
uivwiiuH§ uf hix cnnirNili^!) Snlilaulin mid Aatiinio dc Svlvcini. llnTing 
Mcomplbhcd thio, Sylvrirn returned to Goa rich with the epoili of his 
{tillftginjt, among wtiieh Ihcte were four thonAnd slaves, who wcTO 
af^nnrds employed in the building of convents and ehurches of Goa. 
While tlii» summary castigation of iheir deadly foea wnfl going on 
underthc immc<liatc sapervision of Captnins SnhUnhn, Sylvrirn, Mnrtiin 
Affoiuo do Soiua, nnd othcni, thr General Nunn da Ciinlia wan nil the 
while devising mrniis ti> take possession of Din. Ilia whole mind 
appears at this time to bavo beeu engroMed in this oliject, while 
llasscin seems scarcely to have been thought of. URviug. however, of 
■ sudden been made acqunititrd wicli tlin fuel that Malik Tokati, lun of 
Malik Eyjb, Guvenior nf Diu, was fortiiVing UaMeiii, wliicli wQiild 
certainly prove a useful ndditiini to the Mabumedau citadels on the 
cuoat, especially as this place aud tlm country arouud yielded timber 
of the best i|ualily for the budding of Sects, he set out to put a stop 
tu it. Ill the meanwhile Malik Tokan had bnih his citadel uf Baiisda, 
fortified both itmrgiui uf the river with trenches ami ramparts surround- 
ed with a ditirh that aduiilted the water from the sea, aud garrisoned 
the fortress with etivBlry aud infaiilry amounliiig to about 1'>,()0'1. 
He had, besides, improved its condition by facilitating means for the 
increase of the general |)o])ulati.>u, attracted there by the comm<Teial 
importance of the place, which, however, dated from very remote liiiirs, 
and by the budding of cihficcs, both public and private, the vestige^i 
of which ate now wiih difKculty traced, es])ccinlly among the ruins ol 
the circular castle in the centre of the fort, to be described licreafter. 

The General Nunc da ('uidin, solely intent on [iiitting down any 
fortified pincc that might prove troublesome to his amiiilious views, 
prepared a fleet of ITiO ships manned by 4,000 men, half of whom 
were Portuguese, aud the rest Cnnarese aud Mnlnharcsc. 

Malik Toknii, on seeing this formidable array of the naval power 
of the terrible Faranyi, lost no lime in making overtures of ]icace, 
which being entertained by Uiuilia only uuiler estrcmcly hard stipu- 
lations, Tokan had no resource left but to try his fortune on the 
ballle-field. Thereitpou the Porliignesc landed a liltle to the North 
of Ibe citadel, aud, led by Diogo de Syheira and Manuel dc Macedo, 
glided on to the mo.it of ibc fortress, scaled its rnnip.irls, mounted 
its parapet^, and gained a pcjsition from whieb Afalik Tokan, with his 
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whole host, could not dislodge them. Once within the citadel, 
the Portuguese, not at all daunted hy their numerical insignifi- 
cance — for only the vanguard of the Portuguese array was engaged 
in the corabat — threw themselves amidst the ranks of the enemv with 
such impetuosity and rancour that Malik Tokan's troops were entirely 
dispersed. The terrible havoc wrought among the Mahomedans caused 
them to retreat precipitately, leaving behind a prodigious quantity of 
stores and munitions of war. This mere handful of valorous Portu- 
guese, whose daring deeds in this action often extorted the admiration of 
their foes, fought with success so decisive that the whole island of 
Bassein fell into their hands. Only two persons of mark and a few 
soldiers, says Lafitau, were killed, while the whole field seemed to be 
strewn with the corpses of the enemy. This action took place on the 
20th January, on the day of St. Sebastian as the chroniclers call it. 

Nuno da Cunha, naturally elated by so signal a victory, intended to 
celebrate this action by bestowing the honour of knighthood — in imita- 
tion of which, perhaps, Estavad da Gama, son of the great admiral Vasco 
da Gama, knighted his young companions at the shrine of St. Catherine 
on the mount Sinai — on a few of his officers, distributing among his 
brave troops the spoils of war ; but the council of war having deter- 
mined, like the Roman senate's decree de delenda Carthagine^ that 
the ramparts should be demolished and the whole citadel razed to the 
ground — more on account of its proximity to the fort of Chaul, and 
its consequent uselessness, than, like the Romans, from hatred — the 
Portuguese General retired without further ceremony with four hun- 
dred pieces of artillery to Goa, where he was received with rejoicings. 

After his defeat, Malik Tokan endeavoured to console himself with a 
systematic series of intrigues, underhand machinations, and organized 
hypocrisy with Bahsldur Shah on the one side, whom he hated from the 
very bottom of his heart, and with the Portuguese on the other, also his 
detested enemies, and it would be simply tedious, if not unpleasant, to 
write about it. The General Nuno da Cunha, at the request of each 
party, sent an emissary to treat of peace, Vasco da Cunha going to 
Malik Tokan, and Tristao de Ga to the court of Bahfidur Shah ; their 
missions, however, having proved fruitless, the General himself sailed 
with a fleet of eighty ships, and began that brilliant course of diplomacy 
which eventually secured for him not only the possession of Bassein, 
but even the realization of the aonge dork of his life, the building of the 
fort of Diu, which the Portuguese had hitherto failed to accomplish. 
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from the King Dom Mnnni'l, who had in I'il9 aciit Diogn Loiif^ dr 
Siqncira wilh a fleet of eighty ships to conquer it, nhirh uttfrlyfniW; 
Henrique de McncEes, who followed Si(|iieirii, but whose prcmnture 
dcntti [lilt a Btop to his olhcrwifpc woll-conMivril tni-ticR ; ilowu lo Lupo 
Vaz de Sampnyo, who, having; spent an incredibly large «um of nionty, 
bad prepared one of tiie moat formidable annndnit that India ever 
saw, but with the snme result. The King, Dum .luail III., fmiueully 
wrole to the Ooveriuir, Nuno da Cunha, not to Blacken hia cfTorts to 
giuu poaseMion of a pliice that commanded the whole trail c uf India, 
Persia, and Arabia, and whose poseesaiou Bubsei|ii(Milly gave rixe to tliuse 
two memorable sieges which hnrc been tiung by p[iet«, and have few 
rivals in dccdsi of valour and gallantry in the nnnnis of wnrfart^. 

Bahadur Shah, who had anvcceded in winning the coiitideiice nf 
Ibrahim II., and obtniniag the governorship of GujarAt, ancceedrd on 
the death nf his sovereign in milking hiuiseU an independent king. 
The Mogul, however, would not forgive the treachery uf his former 
acrvant j Bud OnhAdur ShJVh, being lell without a single friend to help 
him against the threats uf UumAyun of Delhi, had recourse to the 
Portuguese, who having, under the eminent general Msrtim AtTonso de 
Souxo, reduced Damaun — the loss of which citadel BahAdur Shilh had 
felt most jioi-^niiiilly — mid knowing the great value of such an allianee, 
cmxpted tJie offer of a treaty of peace, which wm concluded and sworu 
to under the following conditions : — "That SultunBahjidur Shah should 
cede to the King of Portugal the sovereign right to Bnssein, with nil 
dependencies : that the Porlnguese should have the right to levy duties 
on the Bed Sen trade ; that all his vessels should sail with a passport 
from the Portuguese Crown ; that his hnrbonrs should no longer have 
any armed boat ; and that the Itumis should have uo protection from 
the Sultan." This look place in 15:53. • 

Again, being about the following year invited by the Mogul to nn 
alliance ofTensivc and defensive, which request was highly flattering 
to his feelings as being sought after at the same time by two of the 
most powerful of the kings of India, Nuno, though rather Tacillnting 
at first, came to the conclusion to reject the Emperor of Delhi's 
proposal, and remain content with that of his former ally, Uah.'ulur 
Shah, who then enlcrcd into another league, the conditions of which 
gratiHed (0 the full the ambition of the Portuguese general. They 
were:— That the Sultan Bahadur Shiih should cede to the King of 

■ Stthniw; nt i>upia, pt, Ji., pp. IM '/ af'iq. 
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Portugal a site for the building of a fortress in Diu ; that the 
Sultan should in particular give the King the ramparts that were 
on the seaside close to the port, and at the same time confirm the 
cession he had made the preceding year of Basscin and the territory 
around. Another clause was to the effect that the Portuguese should 
engage in return to afford him assistance against the Emperor Humayun, 
which assistance was eventually given, and proved highly valuable to 
Bahadur Shah, though it has not been acknowledged by the Maho- 
medau historian Ferishta. 

This treaty, containing conditions so hard for Bahadur Shah, 
although signed on the 23rd December 1533, did not urge the Portu- 
guese general to found the city of Bassein until 1535, when, the 
Mogul having threatened to take possession of it, he was obliged to 
appoint his brother-in-law Garcia de Sa to conduct its defence ; but 
Garcia, as it had but a factory established there by the Portuguese 
several years before, and some slight fortifications hastily constructed, 
thought it better to abandon the place. Thereupon Antonio GalvaO, 
whom the chroniclers call the great Christian hero, — who in after-time 
as a governor of the Molucca^) not only distinguished himself by repair, 
ing the ruins caused by his predecessor, the inconsiderate Tristao de 
Ataidc, but made himself beloved by the whole native population,'— 
opposed a resolution so unworthy of the Portuguese, and determined on 
fighting. Galvao is better known to scholars by his work Tratado 
de diversoa t de9vairado9 caminhos, &c., trarihlatcd under the head- 
ing of Discover ies of the World for the llnkluyt Soei<;ty by Vi(!e- 
Admiral Bethune, C.B., Lond. 18G2. The Mogurs hope of becoming 
master of Bassein licing thereby frustrated, he, in view of the warlike 
attitude assumed by the dauntless i\v\\t\fi with \\\% gallant rorripnny, 
thought it prudent not to risk an attack, and retreated without 
even firing a shot. Xiino, who had arrived Horiii aft.<T the Mo|{iil 
had withdrawn from the field, comrnr'need to lay the foundation (ff hiH 
citadel of Bassein, and was ko pleased with the valorous action of 
Galva^i that, in order Ui do him honour, he asked him to lay th(! 
corner-stone of the fort. 

Having once built Jiaswin, fiareia de Ha was ma<le its fimt (Captain 
or Governor, who continued to improve, hy all means within his power -^ 
in spite of the hiego which war* laid to it in April l.'ilO hy the King oC 
Gujanit, and whieh U\x\\it\ to the honour and glory of IhiK.^ejn 
the condition of the plufre until the year l.'ii:^, when, on the 
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death of Dom Joau de Castro, tlic earlot de tUKtssnb, or roynl Iptlere of 
succt'saiou, beiuj; ojieneJ wtlh the ubuhI formtilities, the following names 
in iiiiecC9!4iuu were rrad out: — Dom Joau Mnscarenhas, Dom Jorge 
Tclica n McnexM, uid Gnrcin dt Su. Tlie tno former being absent tn 
Portugal, Garcia tie Si! was jirackinicd Governor of India, while hid 
place of Captaiu of Bassein was given to Jorge Cafaral, who eventiiBtlr, 
an the death of Garcin de Sii, wliich took place in 1 540 at Goa, nhere 
his remains lie buried in the church of Nossa Scuhora do Rowrio, 
was also called from tlii* place to God to occupy the position of acting 
Governor until the year 1551, when the Viceroy Affouso de Noronha 
cdmc down to hold the reins of the Portnguesc empire in Asia. Jorge 
Onhral, being of n retired tUsposition, historians tell us, was at first 
Averse to leaving the humble post of Captain of the fort of Uajisein, 
(or the more splendid hut hnrdeasomr positioit of acting Governor ; but 
itidaced by his wife, nho was young, handsome, and ambitious, he 
Accepted the situation and returned to Goa, where he was rceeiveil with 
all the honours due to his high post, uhich, however, he endured rather 
than enjoyetl. 

The founder of Bassein belongs to that brilliant galaxy of intrepid 
Soldiers of old Lusitania who for abont half a century daszlnl tbe 
world with llu'ir splendid achievements.* (Sec Plate \'2.) He was not 
less known asauaecomplished general and stnlcsnmn ihnnns a man of cul- 
ture and attainments. Musgrave writes of him :" His conquests were 
numerous, and his measures so skilfully anil nicely frnmcd and concerted, 
that he stands prciimincnt amongst the Viceroys who acquired tlic most 
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Cunha, rjucliinRO ti>ni]xi tt 

Da Chnic as Inrri's nlt:i4 crs^uerA, 

Em qu:irti) Hio illuslni JuUb trcaio : 

It forte Itnjaiin sc I'hu dnni, 

jS'iin stm siiiigiii! porcm ; tguc nollo ftcmc 

Mi'liijiit', pin|iii; t for^a bo iId OHpiiUa 

A Inmquuim sobcrbu vC> lomada. 






Thc'n Iho fiorre S.impnio ehnll bp ?iiccrrilo;i l.y 
\ 'iinha, who Iho lirlm long liini> i-li!ill wisrlv ijiiiilc, 
'1-lu^ lofty towersof Chnlt hii Bhull raJBC onhigh, 
Wliilo fiimouii Die Hhnll tremlili- whun by liim tried. 
Strunit Bu^ini hHiiII nut ilx iirlillury dnny. 
Hilt not without Moodehurl ; 31i.lio wiUi hiimUud prido 
Slinll «(■" li.-r sitiHTl. iKiHiBilns -LiwiUnm, 
And not 1-ss bccaust the work .A [lio swurl ^h:ill mourn. 
MiLcboll, ut inp 
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brilliant reputation."* His sayings aici characteristic of his ready wit. It 
is stated that at the siege of Dm a soldier by his side being struck with 
a bullet on the head, Nuno da Cunha coolly exclaimed, in the words of 
the Holy Scriptures ** Humiliate capita vestra Deo,*' ** Ilumble your 
heads to God.*' Ilis case affords one of the many illustrations of the 
])ro\^rbial ingratitude of princes. Ue was, notwithstanding his great 
services to his king, recalled at the instigation of his enemies, but died 
near the Cope of Good Rope on his way home» in February 1539, 
uttering with the indignant Roman the words " Jngrata paikidt oua 
mea non posxutebis^** '* Ungrateful country, thou shalt not possess my 
bones.'* His will, when opened, disclosed his dying wish that his king 
should be })aid for the iron chain with which he would be buried in the 
sea, for he had incurred no other debt. The irony, as it was, met with 
another stern mind to carry it into effect, for his old father, the dis- 
tinguii«licd navigator Tristao da Cunha, presented himself to the King, 
Dorn Joao III., and oflTered to pay the amount. "What followed the 
t'hroniclors have not transmitted to us. We arc simply told that the 
King regretted the way he had treated his subject, as great and as 
unfortunate as Affonso d' Albuquerque. 

The Portuguese were in possession of Bassein for about two hun- 
dred and ten years, during which period it gradually rose to a state 
of grandeur and opulence that obtained for it the noble appellation 
of ** a Corte do Norte," or " the chief city of the N()rth,"t i" relation 
to the capital of Ooa; for it had become the resort of the most pros- 
perous fidalgos and the richffit merchants of Portuguese India, so 
much so that it became proverbial in those times to call a great man 
** Fidalgo, ou Cavallieiro, de Ba^aim." It abounded with sumptuous 
edifices, both public and private, civil and religious, which latter, 
besides the Ma trie or Cathedral, consisted of five convents, thirteen 
churches, and one Misericordia or asylum for orphans and maidens ; 
and the ruins of which even at the present day serve as a silent epitaph 
of departed greatness. 

The writings of several travellers, both foreign and Portuguese, 
afford us an insight into the state of Bassein during its palmy days, 
and as some of them have never been published before in English, 1 
shall make no apology for quoting passages from them. Diogo do 
Couto writes: — "The city of Bassein is the largest, and comprehends 

* Hnsgrave'B Ltuiad, p. 665. 

t Die, Eitt. Erp., Art. Ba^im, Nova Goa, 1848,p. 10. 
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mare totrilwry ihau nil the otliera of Iniiin, bei-oiioe towards llir fiwt it 
ntmil* tu tlic forU or Awmri anil Mmiurl, wliiih nre alwnt pi^lit leagupn. 
■nFl rnnlnin rirti Tillnf^'* ^ttlding gniit reiruuc. Towards tUe north 
it rxtt^il* to th« riirr nt' AgR^nim, niiil tmrurfU the miiiiIi to the rivrr 
nf BcimbaT, cir rien n little furtliet — tii nuiither arm whieh is ralleil 
Caraiiia, as it mnkr> hctwren the one aiiJ the other n Nmall istnnd in 
vhieU we Imto a esstle of that name. The river which atirmutids th« 
iiland of SaWltc han two hrniichea i that tn thr north t» the river 
nhieh rtui* aliiiift; the eitv of Dnsx^in, oiiil euittiiiuRit iu course to the 
aouth in several wiudia^^ ; and nboul halfway, in a ])biee iliHtaiit about 
three Iraguea, llie Purtu^iewe establiiluil a eolony t-alleil TaoAi which 
is the midrtuv of about sixty Partiiguese, who puiwsH in that itlanil 
their Tillages, whU-hare very jirtKlucliic. Uere the rivet has twoverj 
ntrrow [>asMgt^s, and a person i-an ford it at Ion water froni the eoun- 
Oj of the Moors to the Island uf Salsrllc; uear llit^ae pnaK^s iherr 
arc two cnatlM ai^tled uii a rock over the wiit^r to defend this {inw. 
The rifpr then itontinnes its ^inigresn to the west iihout llirrc lengue*. 
and forms the beniitifnl hnrUmr of Uomhny, which extends ilself to 
the sea more than half a Icapie in breadlli, where all tlte chi]iii frnni 
Portugal and other cnnntrtea riile in, on account of iU good KDundin);s. 
having no snndhnnk nor any other iinjieilimmts ; and lrcfi>rc it reaehes 
the sea it extends one arm towards the Eoutfa, whieh makes the Islanil 
of Camnja, and another towards the north nhich is the Islund of 
Baudora. From this mouth of Uonihay river it directs its course to 
the north coast about four leagues tmtil it enters the harbour of 
Bassciii, and leaves the Island of Snisettc on the seaside, nhicli ii 
reckoned to be tifleea leagues in circumference and two in breadth."* 

Francois Pyrard, a Prcucli traveller, who seems to have been in 
Bftssein in the year I GO", writes about the trade of Basseinthus; — 
" From fiassein is exported the best timber for the building of houses 
and ships, the greater part of which latter are built here ; it also yields 
a building stone that is Rue and as hard as granite, and I never saw 
columns and pillars of entire stone so large as iu this place. All the 
churches anil sumjiluous pojaces of (ion arc built of this stone." t 

Dellou, another Freneli trnvt'ller nnd a victim of the Inquisition, was 
in Basseiu on Jniuinry L'ud, llir (. IIu was landed as a prisoner from 
Damaun, and sent with otJier prisoners directly to the jail, whieh he 

• Deeaila VII., lik. iii., rhnp. s. 

t Viagtttt ii Franciico J'l/iaid, vol. ji., pp. 32G-7- 
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describes thus : — ** The jail of the city of Bassein is larger and cleaner 
than that of Damauu ; there I met with a large number of companions 
in misfortuue, whom the Rev. Conmiissary of the Inquisition of this 
city kept imprisoned for a long time, waiting the opportunity to send 
them over to Goa."* lie embarked on the /th on board a ship be- 
longing to the fleet, along with his companions in chains, and set sail 
the next day for Goa. 

Dr. Fryer, who visited Surat and Bombay in the year 1674, says 
that he was sent for by the captain of Bassein, by name John de Mendos, 
( Joao Mendes ?) to treat his daughter. The captaincy, he says, was 
triennial, and was entailed on certain descendants of the conquerors, 
who succeeded to the oftice in rotation. The city is described as en- 
circled with a "stone wall" with "agate for each wind," where only 
the Christians lodge, the Banians repairing to the suburbs. There were 
in his time six churches, four convents, and two colleges, one belonging 
to the Franciscans and another to the Jesuits, who also possessed a fine 
library, consisting principally of commentaries and works on history and 
morals. Their college is said to have had fine scjuare cloisters, with 
cells on two sides, a spacious refectory, and a goodly church. The 
Fidalgos, who tolerated no artisan among them or within the walls, had, 
according to this writer, stately dwellings two stories high, graced with 
covered balconies, and large windows with panes of oyster-shell or 
latticed.f 

We have next the account by Dr. Geinelli C<ireri, who visited Bas- 
sein in 1695, and describes it thus : — '* The conipass of Bazaim is three 
miles, and has eight bastions, not all finished," while "on the south 
side, towards the channel, there is only a single wall, that place being 
less exposed to the danger of enemies, and suttieiently defended by the 
ebb and flood. One-third of the city, towards the north, is unpeopled. 



• Xarrariad da Jnqttisirao dc Goa, p. 48. The author of the Ilistoria d<is 
Jnquisiroens adds to this quotation from Delloii the following : — *' The city of 
Bassein is situated about twenty leagues to the south of Daniaun ; at the time 
it was under the Portuguese it waa largtr than D.miaun, but wanting a good 
fortress, although iwsses.-^ing walls an«l a good garrison. It was built about a 
quarter of a league from the ^ea, on the margin of a river, where ships of any 
tonnage could enter and anehor any time in safety, for the harbour waa well 
protected from winds. On this ac«ount it was the re.sideuco of a great number of 
merchants, and the emporium of a largo. trade ; it had excellent houses, straight 
roads, large squares, rich and magniticent churches, the climate Balubrious, and 
the soil fertile. The Portuguese had no city in India with so large a number 
of noblemen as Bassein, whence the proverb *Fidalgo, ou Cavalheiro, da 
Bagaim'": p. 187. 

t A N(w Account of £ast India and rersia, pp. 74, 75. 
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bjr tauma af tin- plnguc wkioU utmtv yeus rages in il. The aCrccts nre 
ttidc Hiid strnighl, uid the great sijuare or market has good buildings 
about it. 'then arc tno priiicii>al gales, one on the citat and the 
other on the west, niiil a smkll one tmtarils the chnniipl or »trail. The 
outskirts Kcre iheii iu u hij^h state of cultifBliaa, nothing iippeBring for 
fifteen uiiles hut deUglitful gardens with KCfeml sorts of country fruit- 
trees, as palm, Gg, maugas, uuil others, and ■biindaiico of sugar-canes. 
[ ^he soil is cultivated by Christian, Alahomnlan, and Pngau peasants in~ 
faabitii^ die villages there abouta. They keep the gardens always green 
and fruitful by watering them by certain engines, so tltat the gentry, 
ollurcd by the cool and delightful walks, all hare their pleasure- bouses 
at Catialio (CafaW), to go thither iu the butteitt weatlter to take the 
air, aud get away from the contagious and peatileutial diseaae called 
Hiraito,* that used to iufect nil the citlea of tlie uortherii cuttst. It 
b exactly like a bubo, and «o violent thnt it not only takes away nit 
mean) of jirejiariiig for a good end, but in a lew hours dejNpulatcK 
whole cities, "t 

Captain Ilntnillon, who visited Baswin about the same time, says : — 
**Its walla arc pretty high and about two miles in circumference around 
tho city, which has a little citadel in the middle of it. It coatnins 
three iir four elinrchcs, and some convent* ami inoniistcrie*, with n 
college and ho6j>itnl."X 

The Portuguese, though in full and uninjured possession of Basseiii 
for about two hundred aud ten years, were not unfrequently disturbed. 
The principal disturbing elements were the JInhornedans and the 
Mariithfis, whose op]M)sition, it appcnrs, was less provoked by the Portu- 
guese goreniment than by the religious intolemnce of the Inquisition. 
Ovington writes that " the Mogul's army has made sevtral inroads into 
this countr}', plundered some small towns, and threatened Itossein." He 
adduces several reasons for their pillaging incendiarism, one of which 
is that the Portuguese burnt formerly a Cogcc (KAzi), a person skilled 
in their law, at Goa. "Another reason is, because the Portuguese 
proselyte the chililrcn of all persons deceased among them, whethi'r 
their parents arc Moors or Pagans, and seize their estates into the 

•Caraxxc is not to lie founii in tht' lexicons of tho. Iti.li.m l.ms"^ise ; til.- 
spnptonia, howovcr, jjuinl to tliu jibgue. 

t A VBy«3, rmn.1 the Jforld, Ly Ur. .1. V. <!.-iii,lli Careri, CJmn.hill's Juyflj-..,, 
»ol. iv., p. 101. Alsu IlurgLaa'B A'ui.i -/ ii luil to (JtijarHI, Dumb. 1670, pp. 0-7. 

* Capt. A, Hamiltou'fl Ntic Account of Ihc Ea»t Inditt, vol. i., p, ISO. 
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church, which raises a loud clamour against them, and grierous com- 
plaints to the Mogul.*'* 

Orme mentions that SivAji and his successors made raids into the 
Portuguese territory of Bassein, in revenge for the Inquisition hurning 
the Maratha prisoners. In 1674 Moro Pandit came down the Gh^ts 
with 10,000 men, and, heing quartered in the ruined town of Kalyana, 
sent messengers to Bassein demanding the chaut or fourth part of 
the revenue of all the Portuguese territories in those parts. The 
cause of this demand was enmity borne towards the Portuguese, who, 
Orme adds, " had lately inflicted great severities on many families of 
the Morattoe religion within their districts, because they refused to 
become Christians ; and this time of retaliation, by requiring them to 
become tributaries, seems to have been expressly chosen ; the Por- 
tuguese having lately endured, with little resistance, a much greater 
insult from a much inferior force."t 

Again, Goez, who was in India about the year 1603, says : — 
** When the Portuguese find an idol they burn or break it ; they de- 
stroyed a tank at Bassein where the Hindus used to bathe for the 
remission of their sins ; the persecution of the Portuguese had made 
many Hindus, Mussulmans, and Parsees abandon their homes and 
live in the dominion of Shah Jehan, where they had liberty of con- 
science ; and that between Bassein and Damaun there are few nativesy 
the greater part of the village lands being uncultivated." J 

Modem Portuguese writers do not ignore the harm the Inquisition 
did to their Eastern empire. One of them§ says that very stringent 
decrees were issued throughout Portuguese India by the Provincial 
Council (a peripatetic institution auxiliary to the court of the Inqui- 
sitors at Goa) affecting populations of towns and parishes. The neo- 
phytes were strictly prohibited from living with the infidels under the 
penalty of paying one pardao (six annas) to the individual who should 
prefer the charge against them. It was also determined that no con- 
vert should keep friendship with a heathen, or even have him as a 
servant except as a groom, in which case the practice of his religion 
would not be allowed. In Bassein the Christians were not to employ 



• A Voyage to Sural in i/ie year 16b9, by J. Ovington, Lond. 1690, pp. 206- 
207. 

f Onnc, Iliet, Frag,, p. 46. 

X Calcutta Review^ voL v., p. 271. 

^ Vaseo da Gama, No. 27, pp. 66-67. 
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the Poralifi*,* oeilUvr lend llwm money, uor luliuit them into pertntr- 
•hip, HOT eveu give ihcni vhcllcr in iheir liousvs, under pain of Irinn- 
porUtion, snbji>ct ta the approvnl of the Viceroy. No infitlt^l w>s 
olloncd to icrvc iu b public otiicc u s clerk, nayak, peon, uiukudainn. 
receiver, jmrpate, interpreter, nllomey, solicitor, broker, or shroff, uor 
were the CbrJitluiui of Uob and BaaseiQ jieraiitted to rent tlieir properly 
to lh« pngnns. It was, moreover, decreed tluit a roll or register of all 
infidels reaidiug in each pftri«li of the city of Qoa, Bauetii, Ac, ol' a 
hundred person* each, should be kept, half of whom were compelled to 
attend every Sunday afleraoou alternately a tneeling where Christian 
doctrine or catechism was forcibly inculcated by a priest apjiubted for 
the purpose by a prelate uf the diocese, and tliose ttho remained absent 
were mulcted one langa (^| annas) for (he ttrsi ctccaitoii, (wo for the 
second, and ihree for the third, the amouiil to he paid to their 
accusers. 

Another cause of the decadence of Daiscin was more inlenial, and 
unfortiinalcly more deeply ruuled, — (he laxity of mnrols. Sonn nOct 
llie middle ol' the siitecnth century, — or. more precisely, about tlic time 
Portugal waa usurped by the Spaiiish enmn,— the disiipation nf habit» 
was of public notoriety, and was not only animadverted npoa both by 
foreign travellers and a fen of (he far-sighted uuioug the PortugiieiM' 
themselves, but were complained of to tlie King, Philip H. uf S|miii. 
who, apparently icalons both al)otit the prosperity of lii» Icrrilon iiii'l 
the conductofhb delegates iu the Eas(, usetl to write to the Viceroy letters 
at each monc'io {.ira&iei (^j^),f advising him to be solicitous to 
puuish those who should oHcnd public morals by their demeanour. 

The captains of IJasscin were themselves engaged in trade, which 
the King being aware of, writes to the Viceroy tliat be is informed all 
the forts of the north are much injured for little or no care, or rather 
for positive negligence, on the part of the captains, who think more of 
their own trade and jirotits than of his service ; that the captaincies of 
Itassein and Damaun are provided with limher for the building ofsbijis 
of his armada from captains themselves, who charged far higher pnees 
than ibeir value iti the market, which would not ha)>pcn if they had no 
traffic of Iheir own-t 

• The Porlupiese i.^i'ii to tall all Iho l.i;;1i-<las« Hindus of Babscin J'aral,fl-. 

i M'-nrat iilhc VorUiKa'H-' term rmT.'.-puiiiimK I,. • monsoiin,' or the 6*«son 
ihiriiiK whii'h UiH sliipa frdiii Im\iou usril to Kuil lor India. 

I raifn Kfjij, dated thu 13Lh MarcU IM7-Jjcf,i«o roiU<!i«c~. OncnlaJ, fi=c, 
iii., p, lOfi. 
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Another proof of tlie royal solicitude about Bassein is to be found 
iu the fact referred to in an excerpt of his letter to the Viceroy, Dom 
Duarte de IVIenezes, in the year 1587, of his having sent a miner 
(geologist?) named A'gostinho de Souto-Maior to Bassein on being in. 
formed that there were signs of the existence of iron and also of copper 
and silver in that island ; that he would be glad to learn whether any- 
thing of the sort had really been found.* Agahi, in January 1691 
the King writes to the Viceroy, Mat bias de Albuquerque, that he had 
been informed that a scandal had taken place in Bassein, and of which 
he had no knowledge until about two years had elapsed. The King 
then commands the Viceroy to prosecute the delinquents, as he had 
heard that for some years past it had been a very common practice in 
India to shoot people without the courts of justice putting a stop to it, 
which, the King regrets to say, is against both the service of God 
and his own.f 

In spite of all these depressing causes, the prosperous condition of 
the court of Bassein was apparently as striking and as unshorn of its 
grandeur as in its former days; for we read that as late as 1720 
the population of Bassein was 60,499, of whom 58,131 were Native 
Christians, the rest being Europeans. The revenue of Bassein in 1686 
was 172,920 Xs., and the expenditure 91,588. In 1709 the reve- 
nue was 194,748, and the expenditure 100,161. From 1718 to 1719 
the revenue was 310,779, and the expenditure 315,426. The last 
item we get is that of 1729, in which we are simply told of the revenue 
of 9 14, 125. In the ecclesiastical department the sum of 14,357 Xs. was 
allotted to the priests as congruas^ besides the emoluments they derived 
from their church ministrations. All this revenue was derived from 
the seven divisions to be described hereafter, which were subject to " th« 
Court of Bassein,'* excluding of course Bombay, and the villages of 
Mazagab, Parela^ Warlg, &c., since its cession to the British crown 
according to the instrument of possession made by the public notary of 
Bassein on the 17th February 1665. 

The Portuguese in India had, in the second half of the seventeenth 
century, received so many warnings of gradual decline of their power, 
that they became apprehensive that only a strong blow from a deter- 
mined foe would be sufficient to wrest Bassein from their feeble grasp. 

* Arrhivo Portuguei Oriental, fiisc. iii., C. R. of the year 1587, p. 500. 
t C. B. dated January 1591 : Archivo Fori, Orient., iasc. iii., pp. 287, 288. 
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CwTiiplinn mill dfjiravity of manners* were mnking rapid strifiw 
Kmaiig the eiliteii* of cveiy claiu ; tiic originnl conigtierors of IiitliH 
vm not in exwt^nce ; the mnther-cotintry, nn the licntli of Dom Sebas- 
tian, wait distrncted l»y aril rictiuiis oad overmn by the Spaniards; the 
flnitrishiiig ntlnnics iif Mnlnhar snatched awny by the Dnteh ; the spirit 
of religious intoIerancL- and incpti«tarial atrocities driving away froni the 
Portuguese towns all nntivr industry, riches, and talent ; the traflieking 
of (he captains ; rapaeity and nnrestrained abuses in tbe management of 
the public money ; the African slavery ; and last, though not least, the 
ahsotute nnut of iliscipliiie, Miiburdi nation , or love of glory, animating 
those stjualid find drooping remnaiiU of the Porluguesc, would in theui- 
leUes be euough to weaken beyond recovery auy empire in the world, 
much less to cause Datweiii Ui fall a prey to n powerful enemy, as il 
•uWqucntly did.f 

• -nioiiiirrili. iiUtlM ritggioHiriuaitOrinUUot tha C»rm«lito Vinwnio 

M:ii>.'. OIK. >l III.' ni.l>uiriwf.r P.ipx AW>tniI>tr VII,, vxplninnbntti'r the catmm*- 
tioFii 111 'ir 4i p[:ivit> liinLttliuniKU 1 fnrhiMT, how«var, <|iu>linK him. It ia highly 
tin -.■■ .1 uii II h.ii r. .1, iitiil thfl hatred of Um jiriiiiit knows no bniiTicli. Ui< ia qiiito 
iiiilivii.iiii "ith iiii' Iriilir-Mdf Biuwein fariHtin)! 'nm» Had bctlo' {pif nipdri) ; 
LuX, Ltxiuijli nut cu alugant, it ispDriiapsnotwi-MStluui toWcco-ainokiiifi, at lout 
)iJl;>ri(iliigi >^y . 

t Thnnrganisnd syitnnnf plnniloTiuul itMpolJKin fonnwul by ths de|trncr> 
vAo I'ortiigmwti of Icidin wn", ni'i'f'rclinij In the jiiJidous woiBrkfl I'f Alrb* Kayiiii!, 
XviiBin i'iiilo, and IiIIitK' Hi:' ili>iirji'iiis)i,i.l Amcricui slalenimn und tinvillrr 

WUlinmU. a««Hrd,^i>..l i llio rmolL ol'a bdmU nation Ix-i-oii.ini; 

ofaMiadeninirtn--Sh..| -I ril™»ivo cninmen-.j oniir ^l"!"-- 

Th..y loi.t thO fouiiaiiliii.i ol :ai lUnr i.nl juwur in tli« tJist through Kimlily 
uiiikinj; theiniwlTos nn^rclidiil.H, liii:i<irs, K.iilurs, and prioata, to the utlcr ni'dli'ct 
and oven iib.'ui'loaiii''nt uf n^^ridiUurr. iiBtunil industry, niid i>apiilRlii>n ; wIk^h 
their sebonies of tnido and projiicts uf c«n<|iieat, never beint; ftnided liy the tnii! 
apirit i>t iiilomutiimnl Inw, unoii luieumcd lliu Ibriii of rupine. It waa tlion «vidi?nt 
that when a tr<-ri and eniighlen^ nution, nutiwlud liy a propiTfjiirit of tohTj- 
tinn, shouM appi'iir on the atn^o, to conti-nd with them fnrthoir Pni|iirn in India. 
Iht'v would Miraiiiidi'.niid suit piMved. TI.e travellers Iin»<ehot<iD, TuverniLT, 
UTidothnra liear out tlio alntininiits, and openly KyiiiiuilhiEU with the luitivt-s 
tur fonninft rotifiidi-nu^ies to iirongii uffronta. 

Amhoyiia wim Ihn finit to iivon|;a itaelf ; other plnei^ followed, and at Inst from 
tlic very uc-ntre nf llicir cnjiilid N'lUement nf Uouroae that Bpiriledeonfijumuy ef 
liraro p;ilrioU known nH ^ mhUeatuS do I'vues.' which, though unsncciwBliil 
tliruui^h the ahriT stujiidily of hnlf a dozen priest:^ who hnd asaimit-d tlin toU of 
lifuler:<, wna the hnrbin^T of mom ppueefitt nnd proaperous timc-A, undoflluit 
true eunKtitutionul regime iTiHUgiimtud undor the uuspiiious reieii of Kin;; 
rulin IV. of I'ortuinl, nod flist KiuIhtot of llmEil, whieh, ski ppiii); over juist 
resunlnicnta and old Inrricrs of national antipathy, has coneurrtil materially 
to n^eoni'ilo the dependoni'iea with the oii'tmnoUii. 

The intriiitie Tinloa, wlin, nnlike mod.Tri ClirisUans, Kiink their timi'-hinonrpd 
Bumann-i to anHnme aomn eonitnonphiee I'orl ukhcm! patronymie, mid a touple of 
do7J'ii4 of the nld fami1i<'S in (lOn, t^vc now Iheir auppnrt to lliiH new liberal 
jjoviTrnicnt ii» lunsislr'ntly nn thpy had formerly reaialfd the 'reipu of terror nnd 
bpprtsaiui:.' I'^ven yet it is nlustly from their nimiliea, EcnttercU over the Uirce 
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meat of valour aad chivalry, however, inherited from " that 
roes" who, donhling the Cape of Good Hope, founded an 
oding from that promontory to the frontiers of China, still 
licbreostBoftbeFortugueseof Basaein,and when, onthe 19th 
Captain Caetano de Souza Pereira capitulated, and handed 
'lie court of Bassein, the scat of hundreds of feudal lords 
Ucir lifetime here, and whose bones arc still there moul- 
\nults covered over by ugly heaps ofhrick and mortar, — 
ry neits of venomous reptiles ; the scene of many a romantic 
violence and martyrdom, of many a valiant soldier and not 
iiissionary ; it was Uke the last groan ofa lion that, enfeebled 
ule, still frightens his assailant. But " it is a melancholy 
i-mplate the fall of nations," says Abbe Baynal. Let us 
11' narmttve of the siege. 

Iiict of the MartLth^ towards the Portuguese was from 
■g marked by duplicity. They did not even dare to ap- 
ihe fort of Baascin until they had first taken posses- 
iiioll fort on the opposite side of the river, named Ar- 
.'Utthe commandant and his whole garrison to the sword 
loops crossed. 

i^uese governor of Salsette, Luis de Botelho, called imme- 
iicil of war, at which it was decided that he should retire to 
viug Captain Pereira to defend the fort, and Captain Ferras 
. the garrison of Bandora. 

ittack followed, which was gallantly repulsed until the chief 
severely wounded. Goa being itself distressed by the 
the Bhonsles, no aij could be procured thence, nor any 
■Ittained from the English authorities at Bombay, notwith- 
>iistant representations made to them in pathetic terms by 
mza Terras.* 

se circumstances concurred subsequently to encourage the 
general, Chimnaji Appa, the brother of Peshwa Buji Rao, to 

inoea of Qom, ttiat have riien tlioae diatiniruishGd men who have bo 

Mj wmwentBd thtdr aatim oonotry in thn Corti!^ of Liabon and elee- 

Tlia UuifHiUf tf Oaimbm and tho Polytechnic loBtitulfi of LUbon 

liinoathMalfaBNBHbyAl n4nB their profoxson not a fow of those who 

dtliar IfaMd » i"***^** -danta of these old patriota of Goa. Theso 

jta lum tbab hf and bIiouM not remain unknown to the 

-*-4ai)t of India i of the above political bloodei see A 

rafta it ITI ^nnha Rivara, Nova-Ooa, \f\5. 
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prtss llie M^f, ntaIc il« nalla, and cnler, sword iu hnml, ovRrwhflming 
the Portuguese by numbers. 

All tlicRc optrntions, however, occupied a. conaiderfthle time. 

When thu Mnrnthua l^id Btege to '1 Katia And Snlwttf, thi-y took the 
precRiilion of ocmpTin); the islands of Varsorn and DliArAvi, and tliA 
creek between ttiufrin nnd the main, to prcTenl all asfistonce resching 
the torts on thriHtnJiil ; then advandng, on the 17tb February 1739, aiul 
appmaching thf rampartu by Kappiii);, they commi-nceil the mcmorabla 
Kiege of UaSHJn, which laated for more than three months, and waa con. 
iluet«d with audi skill, conrage, and perseverance as they have seldonit 
before 'IT Hiiice. displayed. NotwithHlandinf; all these (jnalities, tba 
MarSllins could not sucwcd until lliey had killed the brare cuminand* 
ant, Sylveira de Mtni^tes, and, encfiura^ed by their partial Buccesa aaA 
the tacit concurrence uf the Euelioli, had sprung some twelve or thirteen 
mines, two of which exploded, making a large breach, which tfaey 
promptly mounted, bnt n third blew up hundreds of the assailants in tha 
air. The besieged kept up their defence by throwing hand-grenades 
amoug the crowds in the rear, and shells and huge atones from mortars* 
in their batteries ajid trenches, driving the besiegers away and plying 
with mosketry those who had Mcended, thus spreading terrible havoc 
and slaughter among the enemy. The Portuguese who had come from 
Europe exhibited prodigies of valour ; it was wttli Jitficultv (hat Captain 
I'ereira could rest rain them from sncrifidng their lives. Mnnynf them 
would sally out in the dead of the night to attack the besiegers in their 
lines. The MarAthns at length succeeded iu effecting a breach in one 
of the curtains, but, as it was not large enough to be of use, other mines 
were fired, which made at last a very large breach under the tower of 
St. Sebastian, which, having been wholly brought to the ground, waa 
resolutely mounted by the Marathi'is, who succeeded in gaining a 
position from which they could not be dislodged i and the garrison, 
worn out with famine and fatigue, and having lost the flower of 
their officers and men, and the sea-face being at the same time block- 
aded by the Angrtn, held out a white flag and offered to capitulate. 

In this memornble siege the MnrSthiis lost about 12,000 men in 
killed and wounded, while on the side of the Portuguese it is said 
'he loss did nol exceed 800, and when the treaty of surrender and 
capitiiiation was signed, on ihe llth May 1/3!), it waa stipulated 
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that '* all the garrison, as well regulars as auxiliaries," should be 
allowed to march out of the town with all the honours of war, whilst 
eight days were allowed to those of the inhabitants who so wished, to 
leave it with all their moveable property.* 

In conclusion, I cannot offer a more fitting remark on the subject 
of this remarkable siege and capitulation of Bassein than by quoting 
here the following words of an English writer : — " Thus fell a Euro- 
pean city in India, as a stately tree, the growth of two centuries, which 
falls never to flourish again ! Melancholy as was the issue, yet no 
contest had been so glorious for the Indo-Portuguese, in none had they 
earned such unsullied fame, since the days when Pacheco, with his four 
hundred countrymen, repelled the Zamorin's army, and Albuquerque 
twice conquered Goa." The writer then adds, " But no one who ever 
told the tale of Bassein's last days breathed an insinuation against the 
honour and courage of its Indo-Portuguese defenders, and this portion 
of Anglo-Indian annab would have had a brighter hue for us if the 
English had not been restrained by their calculations and mercantile 
propensity from rendering the unhappy city more prompt and valuable 
assistance, if for the sake of England's ancient ally the Oovemment of 
Bombay had expended some of their increasing treasure, and responded 
to the moving appeals of the chivalrous Caetano de Souza."f 

Bassein now, though in the hands of the Marathas, did not lose 
much of its lustre as a city, for it was soon made a Sar Subkd and chief 
place in that section extending from the Bankot river to Damaun ; but 
there being no Hindiis of high caste to take the place of those driven 
away by the Portuguese, Mddhavarao Peshw& offered grants of land 
free to those who would like to settle in the city or its neighbourhood. 
He also instituted a tax in support of Brahmans to purify the native 
Christians, whom they regarded as polluted Hindils, before receiving 
them into their former castes. Both these measures brought down 
a crowd of Hindiis from Mahar&shira and Oujarashtra, especially 
Parabiis, whose influence is still paramount in the country. 

Bassein was again restored to the Marathas by the treaty of Salbai in 
1782, and again resumed by the English on the overthrow and depo- 
sition of the last of the Peshwas, in 1818, when it was incorporated 
into the Bombay Presidency. 

To recapitulate, the Mar&th&s did not long retain possession of 

• This treaty is publiahed io the Bomk. Quart. Rmew, voL iv., pp. 84-86. 
t Bombay Quarttrlif Rmew^ vol. iv.,pp. 71-87. 
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Buaciu. Ill i'dS llic East India Cotnpaii; brgnn tti covet the p6sae>- 
aiuu or BnsBein anil Salsftte, antl in I77'.i Bnwcli, Fori Victoria 
and Ituj&|iiir wcrtr olTered to the MnrAtht in txehftugc, hut wen* not 
accepted. Next ycnr, however, hearing that the Portuguese at Qoa, with 
the aid of the nrnxy of 1 2,001) arrived rnim Brazil sutne time hefore. wer« 
preiuuing to km Bnaaein and its dependencies, the Company hastened 
to take poaaeBiioii of ihcm at once. By the treaty of Sural (17/5) 
BughobA, then eontending for pt>wer, readily eedcd them, with other 
phiees, in rctnm for the promise of the Company's aid. The MarAtU 
ministry, HoweTcr, did not accede to this in I77(i> uul it was with 
dilBruIty that LSnlicttc wiu retained, vrhiix Bsuwin and other actjui- 

Uassein vrna then taken from the MarillbAa by General Goddard'i 
aruiy in the year 178D. after a Bie|;c that lasttd about twelve days. 

The MarAth&s, wheu ]iosscssed of Itaiueiu aud the distriets around, 
were strong enough to keep a firm hold of them, ao much so that Nie- 
hnhr, writing in 1 76-1, unjs : — " Depiits mon dispart dc ces contr^es let 
Angloia ont teiil6 dc se rendrea mattrea de eetle iele (Salselte), el, aeloii 
lea Douvellea, ils doivent avoir fait en effet : mais je iic ania pu a'ila 
pourront hien difendre Salsct cantrc Ics pirandea forces dc terrc des 
Maraltes."* A few years after, however, this hold grew loose. 

The PortngncM in the meanwhile were, while waiting for a faronrable 
opportunity, devising means to recover tlieir lost province. They seem 
to have from the beginning nourished the hope of its resloratioii, 
the evidence of which is found in letters of the period exchanged be- 
tween the Court of Portugal and the Viceroyalty of Goa with a poUtical 
agent at the court of the Pcshwa.f At last, in 1774, the Portuguese 
sent a formidable armament from Europe for the avowed purpose 
of recovering their lost possessions, but this circumstance becoming 
known to the Government of Bombay, the then Governor, William 
Hornby, " determined to anticipate their enterprise, and seize upon 
the island for the Eiiglish,"J The Viceroy of Goa protested against 
such a proceeding, qualifying it as " breach of faith," " disregard 
to the right of nations," "infraction of peace," &c. The letter of 
the Governor and Captain -G en eral, Dom Frederico Guilhermc de Souza, 

* Vogage rii Arabif, &c.. par C. Niubuhr, traduil du I'Allemand, Anuterdam, 
1760, vol. ii., p. 2. 

+ ChroHiila de Tifunnj, vot ii.,p. 158. 
I Murray'H llandbott /or India, LouJ. 180D, vol. ii., p. 30S. 
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dated the 17th July 1780, is addressed thus : — ''Honoraveis senhores 
Governador Greneral e Conselheiros de S. Magestade Britannica na ilha 
de Bombaim."* This letter is the best index of the severe depression 
of spirits the Portuguese of India were labouring under at the time. 
It is but a richauffh of frowns and smiles, of appeals and threats. 
Dom Frederico now appeals to the friendship of the English, and entreats 
them to spare the annexation of the Province of the North to their settle- 
ment of Bombay ; then he says, " If the Government of Bombay insist 
on doing an act so injurious to good faith, and a breach of peace exist- 
ing between two friendly and allied nations such as His Britannic 
Majesty and the Portuguese Crown, then he enters the most formal 
protest against it," and concludes thus : — " The gentlemen of the noble 
council ought to reflect that in that case (viz. of annexation) the Eng- 
lish Bank runs the risk of losing all the millions that its steamers carry 
away from Portugal in order to maintain its public credit, and also that 
of losing all the trade in the parts of Lisbon and Algarve, if Her Most 
Faithful Majesty (D. Maria I.) ever think of recouping in Europe the 
damage done by the English to her dominions in Asia,"&c. 

Such is the half sentimental half diplomatic epistle of the Governor 
of Goa to the Government of Bombay. The threats are childish, but 
they indicate one thing, viz. the possession of what the French 
would call " la force du droit," but not ** le droit de la force." Since 
this unfortimate time the Portuguese Government of India, still reeling 
under the hard blow struck by its great rival, the English, has not yet 
regained its former vigour. It continues most piteously to exhibit the 
same spasmodic and hysterically feminine demeanour in its relations 
with the foreign nations in India. Instance the Surat factory. It is 
a rehef, however, to pass over from the letter of Dom Frederico to the 
manly though palpably sophistical reply of William Hornby and the 
Bombay Council to the Governor of Goa. It runs thus : — 

" To the Honourable Dom Frederick JFiUiam De Souza, Governor and 

Captain-General of Her Most Faithful Majesty's Possessions in 

India at Goa. 

Honourable Sir, — We have now the honour to reply to your Excel- 
lency's letter dated the 1 7th of July, received here in the time of the 
monsoon. 

When the reduction of Salsette was undertaken by the English troops 
in the year 1774, we received letters of protest from Signor Jos^ San- 

* Boktim do Oovemo, ut wprd, 1874, No. 97. 
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rhrs dc lirillo. commnnder of His Most Fnithful Majesty's fleet, sndS 
from your Honourable predecessor, Dom Peiiro Jose de Comera. OnrV 
roplics nrc, no doubt, deposited in llie public Archives at Gon, and wall 
conceived vere very sufficient ; but aa your Excelkucy has now I 
plesMHl to rcTire the subject, and in like manlier with your predeceiSM^ 

udraiiccd arguments to prove that the right* , 

coantrios conquered by the Mharattas new forty-two years ago proteat- 
rd against tliia GoceruTnent for nn invasion of thai right, and endea- 
voured lo alarm us for the safely of the British interests derired from 
tbe national alliance with the Kingdom of Portugal, we arc coustraiited J 
to give a more minute reply, lest the public, miacquainteil with thv-J 
real circumstances of the case, should put a diaavantageous oonstructioA J 

We would have wished to confioe ouraelvcs to our former answer^J 
bccxuae we confess wc find a difficulty in treating seriously or with i 
giilar arguments a position so contrary to reason and received maxima ' 
as the existeacc of a right of sorcreignty in your nation to territories 
diamcmbered from its doininiousalmost half a century, or that a regard 
on our part to such supposed right should prevent the Euglish from 
carrying the war into such part of the Mharatta dominians as they 
may find most convenient or conducive to their success. The English 
in their proceedings have been governed by the plain dictates of reason, 
and of the laws of nature and of nations. They are engaged in a war 
with the Mhnrattas, and for their own safety and advantage they pro- 
secute it with all possible vigour. They attack the Mharatta domi- 
nions wherever they judge an impression may be made with moat ad- 
vantage to themselves, or injury to the enemy, and whentheir armies 
come before the walls of a fortress where the Mharatta colours are fly- 
ing, they arc under no necessity to consult history before the battertea 
are opened to discover the ancient possessor, or to deliberate whether 
any of them may not possibly have an intention again to attempt the 
coni]uest at some future period. 

The Portuguese acquired most of their territories in India by con- 
<[uest and force of arms. In the same manner they were deprived of what 
they term the Province of the North, and their right consequently 
expired on the same principle that it originated. 

We think it necessary to answer more seriously your cliargc of our 

having violated the public faith, and acted contrary to the Treaties 

* These words arc entirelj oUitcrated. 
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subsisting between Great Britain and Portugal by the direction of our 
operations against the parts of the Mharatta dominions. 

Your Excellency has end^voured to support this charge by certain 
stipulations contained in the capitulations or Act of possession imposed 
upon the English at the time the Island of Bombay was delivered over to 
them by the Portuguese. 

Were we to allow the fullest vahdity to those capitulations, or their 
utmost force to the words you have quoted, the obligation thereby 
laid upon the English would fall very short of fixing upon us a breach 
of national treaty : for take those words in their most extensive inter- 
pretation, they could only exclude us from making conquests or claims 
on the Province of the North so long as that Province continued iu 
the possession of the Portuguese, or made a part of their dominions ; 
but that bar has been long removed by its absolute and complete sepa- 
ration and dismemberment, and the consequent dissolution of the Por- 
tuguese sovereignty and jurisdiction therein. 

As Your Excellency has been pleased to quote the Act of possession 
as an instrument of validity and a solemn convention between the two 
crowns, we are under the necessity to display the light in which that 
agreement was regarded by the King of Great Britain, by whom it was 
utterly disavowed, though it was far from our wish to revive the memory 
of disagreeable circumstances which happened so long ago. 

His Majesty King Charles the Second, upon complaints of His sub- 
jects throughout the East Indies of unfriendly treatment from the Por- 
tuguese subsequent even to the Treaty of Marriage, and particularly 
of the delays and obstacles in the surrender of the Island of Bombay, 
and the unjust conditions exacted at its delivery, was pleased to send 
his Royal Letter to the Most Illustrious and Most Excellent Lord 
Lewis de Mendoza Furtado, then Viceroy at Goa, bearing date the 
10th day of March 1675-76, wherein, after premising the bad treatment 
his subjects had experienced from the Portuguese, He declares his 
Royal intention in these words : — " Our intention is shortly to elucidate 
" and explain the eleventh article of the Treaty conjointly with our 
"aforesaid Brother the Most Serene Prince of Portugal, by whose 
"justice we doubt not our sovereign rights in the Port and Island of 
" Bombay and their dependencies will be vindicated from that very 
" unjust capitulation which Humphry Cook was forced to snbmit to 
" at the time when that place was first transferred to our possessions. 
" Which capitulation neither he, Humphry, was empowered to come 
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" into, uor any one clae Ui impose upou him a conlrsTentioa to a 
" L-ompaci framed ia to solemn and religious a manner. We there- 
" fore are detcmttiied to protest againgt the said Capitulation as pre- 
"judicial to our Royal Dignity, and derogatory to our rigbt." 

We have also very carefully considered the rights derived by the 
Portuguese from the Mnrric^e Trent; in tliat particular point, triiich 
is the subject of Your Eiecllcucy's complaint. 

We find it stipulated iu the clevouth article that when the King of 
Great Britain shall send his fleet to take possession of the said port 
and island of Bombay, the English shall have instriictioiis to treat the 
subjects of the King of Portugal throughout the East Indies in the 
mont frieudly manner, to help and assist them, and to protect them 
in their trade and navigation. 

The extent and duration of the assistance and protection tobeafTord- 
ed by the English and received by the Portuguese is hereby very 
clearly limited and defined, and iu the secret article (he object of this 
stipulation ia expressly declared to be against the Slates- General of 
the United Netherlands, with nbom Portugal vas then at variance ; 
nor can we in any other part of this Treaty, which is the true basis of 
the relative rights of the two natious in India, and of their mutual 
claims upon each other, discover the smalleat vestige of a title in your 
nation to the forbearance claimed by your predecessor with respect to 
the ancient possessions of the Portuguese in the Province of the 
North. 

Wc have thus shown upon what slight grounds we have been im- 
peached with breach of treaties and violation of public faith ; but in 
what light will this charge be regarded by an impartial world, when, 
if we required any further justification for our proceedings, the Mar- 
riage Treaty itself gives us a most clear and expressed right to any 
territories formerly belonging to the Portuguese that we might at any 
time recover, for which the 14th Article makes effectual provision in 
the following words: — 

"Article 14th — If however the King of Great Britain or his subjects 
" should at any lime hereafter recover from the States-Geueral of the 
" United Nethetlanils, or from any others, any towns, castles, or 
" territories, thai may have belonged heretofore to the Crown of , 
"Portugal, the King of Portugal with the assent and advice of his 
" council grants the supreme sovereignty, and the full, entire, and 
" absolute dominion of the same, and of every of them whatsoever, to 
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" the said King of Great Britain, his heirs, and successors for ever, 
" freely, entirely, and absolutely." 

Afler this full explanation of the justice of the grounds upon which 
we have proceeded^ we must, in our own vindication, reject and dis- 
claim your protest as in no wise appertaining or appUcable to this Go- 
vernment, and renounce every responsibility for any consequences 
that may result in Europe from any measures taken by the Crown of 
Portugal on your representation to the prejudice of the interests of 
Great Britain, though we have the firmest confidence that our Most 
August Sovereign His Britannic Majesty will afford those interests 
the most effectual protection and support from all injurious invasion. 
It cannot be unknown to you that the Honourable English East India 
Company, out of regard to the national alliance subsisting between 
Great Britain and Portugal, incurred a large expense by assistance 
afforded to the Portuguese in the defence of their possessions in the 
Province of the North, for which, notwithstanding repeated demands, 
they have not to this day been reimbursed ; we must therefore hope 
that your Excellency will do justice to the Company, and discharge 
this debt of so many years' standing. 

We are concerned to find that Mr. Henshaw has hitherto been able 
to obtain so little satisfaction relative to the capture of the English 
vessel at Mangalore, made by a vessel fitted out from the port of Goa, 
which will reduce us to a necessity of stating the affair to our superiors 
in Europe. 

This will be presented to your Excellency by Mr. Henshaw, who will 
also have the honour of delivering to you a packet to your address 
from the Honourable the Governor General and Council. 

We have the honour to be, with highest esteem. Honourable Sir, 
your most obedient humble servants, — Wilham Hornby, J. Rapel, N. 
Stackboner. 

Bombay Castle, 18th October 1820."* 

From the moment this reply was received the Portuguese relin- 
quished all hope of recovering their lost province of Bassein. 

The English as early as December 1774 sent a force of 620 
Europeans, 1,000 sipdhis, and 200 gun laskars, under General 
Robert Gotdon, for the reduction of ThSpft. The batteries opened on 
the 26th, and on the 27th an attempt to storm was repulsed with the 

21 c 
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k)w "f one liDD<!i«d Earopcaoi killed and wonnded. Nrit e 
K irrrmil aawult vas gitea, bnt with moce sacvew, resuldng in tb« wbole 
garriKiD \ieiag {itit to the nrord. The third daj of the nege mw 
nurked by the loss of Cominodorc J. Wuson, who wu killed by 
particles of Mnd, struck hv n umoaa that c\oet to him, pmeinting 
hu body. On the (ith of Mardi, by the treity of BasHin, the island 
of Siilscttf and the territory arouuil wu ceded to the English in perpe- 
tuity. 1 

By the convpDiioii of Wai^ita, concluded in Juuary 1779, this 
Utter actjuiaitiau, witli others, was aboal to be restored tc the Mariitfa*s, 
but Mr, Ooriiby disaiowetl the treaty, &ud del«nniu«l at all hantrds to 
reaisl llie cea>iiuiis to the Marithiia on the oue hand, and the entreaties of 
the Portugurse Goveruineut l<i try their chance of recoTcry oii the other. 

Vcrj toon t.fU:T, the SlaratUu* cut offtlin aiipptics froui Bombay and 
SaUette, whidi were usually brought to those places from the miun, and 
this was a Ruffmient eatuM Mli fur (he Government of Bombay to 
occupy the Koi'ika^ opposite Tliavil as for as the Ghats, including 
Kalyfliipa.* 

It appears that the reprcseatation made by the UoTenior of Goa to the 
Court of Portugal Bad then to the cabinet of St. James had the effect 
of the Directors of the K. I. Company in London and the Supreme 
Cwinc'il at Calculta donrninciiif; the coiiqiiesl nndanDe^aIiral of Basseiii 
and Salsette by the Bombay Government as " unseasonable, impolitic, 
unjust, and unauthorized," and nJvising them to cancel the treaty. In 
those times communication with l^ngland waa so slow that these 
orders were not received in Bombay until two years after the above 
events had taken place. The Council ol' Bombay, however, protested 
against and disregarded the orders, being in the end successful in their 
negotiations. To the intelligent pertinacity of William Hornby and his 
Council, then, are the Bombay people indebted for the rise and prosperity 
of the city and its suburbs, which would not be what they are had they 
remained in other hands. 

The town of Bnsscin is now called Bajipiira, or the city of Baji Rao, 
while the nhole district is divided into Itil villages, out of which four 
arc indmt, and the principal divisions of which are Khani^udem, 
where there is a small bandar ; the mahal of Manikpura in the south- 
cast, where there is a railway statiou four miles and a halt distant from 
the fort ; the mahiil of .Aganasi or Agasl in the north ; Sayavana, re- 

• Graat DuITb Hiilory of li.e llardtUi, vol. i., pp. 189-141 ; vol ...p Hi. 
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markable for its fort ; the mountainous Tungar, known by its pagoda 
called Tungareiivara, already mentioned ; Nirmala, above described ; 
Supara, once a famous bandar, but now almost abandoned ; and 
Pdpari, a village about a cannon-shot from Bajipura, chiefly inhabited 
by Br&hmans of Chitpawan, Karada, and Deshastha divisions,* as well 
as Palshas, Sonars, and other inferior castes of the Hindiis. It yields 
an annual revenue of about 1,80,630 Rs.f 

In 1840 the Court of Directors sanctioned the construction of an 
embankment across the Kalyana creek tQ the island of Bassein, which 
has prevented the encroachment of the sea and reclaimed from it 
several hundred acres of culturable land, and lately an elegant and 
solid iron bridge has been built by the B. B. and C. I. Railway, 
which connects Bassein with Bombay. 

The present condition of Bassein is that of a prosperous tAluka with 
its fertile soil, the island being generally low and flat, with the exception 
of two rugged hills of considerable elevation, laid out in plantain and 
sugarcane gardens, in which rice and pdn (Piper Chavica or Piper 
Betel) are also cultivated. 

In speaking now of the Antiquities of Bassein relative to the Por- 
tuguese period, I must begin with the enumeration of several districts 
that were under the jurisdiction of the *• Capital of the North," each 
of which was as remarkable for the fortifications, churches, and convents 
it contained as the city of Bassein itself. 

Here follows the list : — 

Saibana de Bacaim. A Ilba de Bellaflor de Sambayo. 



O Ca9ab^ de Tana. 
A Ilha de Salcete. 
A Ilha de Caranja. 



A Pragana de Manora. 
A Pragana de Asserim. 
A Ilha de Bombaim. 



Each of the above eight divisions consisted of a great number of 
villages, tanadarias, mandovins, caqabes, hortaSypacarias and sarre tores. 
Some of these terms are evidently of Eastern origin ; for instance, capabS, 
which is but the Persian v-*-^ (kasaba), meaning a small town inhabit- 
ed by decent people or families of rank. Again, pragana is the Marath! 
q^off (paragana), meaning a district, of which cagabe was the chief 
town. Mandovim is the ^T^ (mandavi), a custom-house. Hortaa 
was the Portuguese term for wddU, or groves, orchards, and cocoanut 
gardens, &c. 

• Vaupell, Trans, Bomb, Oeog, Soc^ vol. ii., pp. 138-9. 

t 3Pr (^r?w % ^^, p. «e. 
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Some of tlie »\iove norde bave now bfcomt^ ((uite obsolete ; whik 
others, which were either adopted fruin the uHlivea or probably mtented 
for the occaaiou, Imve even ceased to find h place in Portuguese lexi- 
cons. They are only found mentioued ill official Portuguese documents 
of the Ifith eeotury, and I appeud them below ia the order they arc 
writteo. 

Saisana dk Bai^aim. 

The district thus uamed routisled of the whole island of Bassein, ex- 
clorive of the Fort, and of the lajtd eastward, divided thus: — Cofodi 
dt Ba<^im, containing sixteen pacariat mid eight Aorta* ; Caf«6r itr 
■ Aga<;mm, containing twenty paearitu and ten korltu ; Pragana Saiga, 
eighteen villages and three terrai ; Pragana IJera, twenty villages ; 
Pragana Cama, twenty-five lillages and two iarretore* ; and Pragana 
jtnjor, eighteen villages and seven tarrelorfi. 

The above divisions seem from liie firat to bnve compriaed ell the pro- 
ductive vill^es between Bassein ami TungSr. The Capibe rit Ba^aim, as 
late as 1695, when visited by GemcUi Careri,' appears to have retained 
■11 its outward appearance of a rich and fertile district. It was taken 
possession of by the Portugueae un tlie 23rd December 1.^34, and 
as it waa the custom of its former niler to receive the revenue half- 
yearly from his subji-ets. the Purtuguese got all the revenue due for that 
half-year, lieginnin^. ftccdrtliiiff to the unlive oi)mputa(ion, with the yih 
June. The revenue was paid in the Indian coin which the Portuguese 
chroniclers write fedea, equivalent to twelve reis. The amount for the 
year iS35 was 158,4~5 fedeas. This sum was derived from taxes and 
duties levied on the sale of cocoanut oil, opium, cotton, toddy, vege- 
tables, fish, sugarcane, pin {Piper Chaviea or betel), and on the profes- 
sions of butchers, dyers, Koli fishermen, shepherds, &c.t This district 
was fortified by a Stockade at Saibana, garrisoned by a captam, twenty- 
nine European soldiers, and 530 natives and slaves. The captain had 
the salary of 300 pardaos, the sum spent on the soldiers amounting 
to the total of 10,938 pardaos a year-J 

There were, besides, the fortifications of AgAsf, Supari, which the Por- 
tuguese chroniclers write Sojiera, Nilln, and others of less note. That of 
Agasi was well equipped with cannon and slrongh garrisoiied, and had 
a custom-house. The captain was paid 3I),00U rcis, and the clerk of 
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the custom-house 20,000 a year. The fortifications of Supara con- 
sisted of four wooden stockades, built by General Luis de Mello 
Pereira. All the above fortifications were last seen and described by 
Captain Dickinson in 1818, and were soon destroyed;* they have 
now almost entirely disappeared. 

Close to Ag&s! there is an island called Arnalla, and formerly Ilha 
de vaccaa, or ' cows' island,' by the Portuguese, which commands the 
southern and main entrance into the Vaitarani river. Its ruins are 
better preserved, and the buildings were probably repaired by the 
Marathas. It appears that before the arrival of the Portuguese this 
little islet was fortified by the Mahomedans, as evidenced by its domes, 
Saracenic arches and octagonal recesses, but the greater part of the 
fortifications were razed to the ground on its acquisition by the Por- 
tuguese. It was at last given over, for an insignificant quit-rent, 
to a Portuguese gentleman of Bassein, who built '* an oblong square 
of about 700 feet with a circular tower," and had there posted a guard 
of five soldiers. The bland is now inhabited, and has only two re- 
markable objects to notice, besides the fort itself, which is situated 
on an elevated spot, viz. an inscription in Marathi stating that the 
fort was built during the reign of Baji Rao I. in the Saka year 1659 
(a.d. 1737) by an architect named Baji Tulaji, and a cave on the 
western side of the island, which is said to communicate with the 
sea. The island is divided into several villages, at one of which, by 
name Bhoegaum, the sea enters, runs through that of Yagholi, and 
debouches at that of Vatari. 

The whole district b dotted over with churches and convents, the 
former of which, having been renovated, are mostly in a good state of 
preservation, the latter in desolate ruins. As the population of Bassein 
increased, the rural dbtricts became suburban, and mansions of fidalgos, 
with their private chapels and extramural parbhes, arose. Ag&si was 
the first place of thb district visited by Franciscan missionaries. Fr. 
Antonio do Porto as early as 1535 built there an orphanage for the educa- 
tion and maintenance of 40 boys, under the invocation of Nossa Senhora 
da Luz. Thb orphanage was destroyed by the Mahomedans in April 
1540, when siege was laid to the bland of Bassein under the command of 
the Mahomedan general Bramaluc, as he is called by the chroniclers. 
Profiting by the death of the Viceroy Garcia de Noronha, and the 

* Captain DickinBon's Report on the Ports of the Northern Koiikan, Qoft. 
Selections, MS8. 
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abfteaw uf liU dui'ceisor EtteTsS dn Onma, the Maliamedans fancied ' 
that the giirriaoii of Baaseia wu in a aUte of dUorgnnizRtion, &nd inrad- 
ed the Uland with ao army of 5,000 foot aud 3.O00 horse. They wer^ 
however, most gallantly opposed by Caplain Loureoco de Tavora witfa 
a mere hmidful of iioldicrg conaifcing of &00 Europeans and a bodjp- 
);:uard of 51) ehoaen men. lie sarpriscd them in their oini camp in 
the evening, while most of the men were, a« usual with Maliomed&ni, 
hathiug ; and the hand-to-haud fight that ensued was one of the most 
fierce and terrific erer witnessed in Basscin ; the Mnhoniedaa general 
had at last to beat a retreat, tuid the king of Camhay, under whose 
anapices the invaaion was planned, did not vrnturc to attack that dia> 
trict agun, Un their march homewardj, however, they plundered the 
orpbauttge of Agiist. aud it wu here, Fraaciftcnu chronicles inform as, 
that the second batch of (.'hristian martyrs was made, although it con> 
Hiated entirely of native converts. The first batch of martvrs was made 
At Th&i>iii but of this 1 shall have to s|>eak when treatiag of that jilace. 

The inmates of the orphaiiBgc of AgAsI, bearing of the approach of 
the enemy, tied precipitately awBy to take shelter within the walla of th* 
fort of Uassein- Thus mauy pious orphan boys were saved, but fire 
persons somehow stayed hebuid, either through iUueita or uld age. 
The Mahomedans on taking possession of the almost deserted college 
with the liie tenants, tried all means in their power, first of 
persuasion, and faiUng in this of cruel tortures, to force them to become 
converts to their own faith. The Christians resisted unflinchingly both 
the temptations of safety of life and of high prizes held out to them, 
preferring to suffer all torments rather than change their creed. The 
consequence was that they were all shut up in a room of the orphanage 
and the building set on fire. The poor Christians perished roasted in the 
lurid flames of the orphanage, and thus "gained," say the chronicles, 
"the glorious palm of martyrdom." 

We hear no more of this orphanage after its burning down ; but in 
1634 there was a rich monastery of the Dominicans there, besides many 
handsome houses which were attacked by a Dakhan! king, plunder- 
ed and destroyed,* There were many chapels and churches in the 
villages thickly populated by n Christian population, the principal 
being the chapel of Sam Lazaro, now in ruins; the parish church 
of Sam Joao Baplisia, which was in the charge of the Franciscans ; 
and that of Notta Senkora dot Remediot, in that of the Dominicans, 

• Qhraaiala dt Tiiaumy, vol. iii., p. ila. 
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both the latter being still in a fair state of preservation. The doors of 
this church once formed the lateral doors of the church of the Jesuits 
in the Fort. Diogo do Couto informs us that this church was built by 
the Dominicans, midway between the fort of Bassein and the village of 
Agasi, close to a tank to the waters of which the natives ascribed pecu- 
liar virtue in healing the sick. The statement of Diogo do Couto, made 
about three centuries ago, is fully borne out by the feeling of veneration 
with which the Hindus of the day regard the waters of that tank. They 
venerate it now in fact with a vengeance, for during the Portuguese 
government the Inquisition had put a stop to all pilgrimage to the tank 
and to the use of its waters, under very severe penalties. Now they 
hold Kjatrd near the tank and a well-supplied fair. 

Besides these, there were other churches, out of which the following 
are still standing, viz. : — Nossa Senhora das Merces — which was built 
by Dom Fr. Aleixo de Menezes, the Archbishop who fought the in- 
teresting sect of the Syro-Chaldeeans of Southern India* — and that of 
Monte Calvariot both under the charge of the Franciscans. The 
Augustins had the parish church of Nossa Senhora da Fida, some- 
times called in old documents Nossa Senhora da Saude, and the chapel 
of the Aanunciada. All these were situated northward of the Fort. 
The churches to the eastward were the parish church of Nossa Senhora 
da Gra(^y of Sam Thome ^ of Sam Thiago Maior^ and of Espirito Santo, 
which is the oldest among the rural churches, and the only one standing 
in its primitive state, i.e. whose restoration has not interfered with its 
former shape. All these were under the Jesuits. There is one more* 
of modern date, dedicated to Sam Miguel Archanjo, and is close to the 
railway station at Purim or Manikp^ra. The old one, on the same spot, 
belonged to the Jesuits. 

Most of the above parishes throughout the island of Bassein are now in 
a more or less flourishing condition, containing a pretty large population 
of native Christians, which amounts to the total of 12,400, spread over 
the island and the adjacent country. They are distributed as follows : — 

Palli 800 Espuito Santo 2,000 

Papari 1,200 N. S. das Merces 700 

Monte Calvario 1,500 MAnikpftra 900 

N. S. dos Remedios ... 3,000 Ag&si 900 

Sam Thome 1,000 

* Chroniita de Tutuary^ vol i., p. 69. Gemelli Oareri says that this ** smaXL church 
was founded and served by an Augustinian, who di4 the office of curate": p. 192. 
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There are, beaide«. 400 native GiiriatUns at Tdrapur, where there i> • 
church of the iuvocatioD of Noua Stnhora do Roiario, nhich J* 
included in the varado de Baftim, i.e., ia uuder the jurisdiction of the 
Vicar-geneml of BasKin. 

The iialive Christiau population of PalH had among thent a pariah 
church of the iarocation of A Madre de Deus, but it nppean that it 
has long hcen in n dilapidated condition. 

There was mnolher church, dedicated to the Holy Cross, boilt, w 
chroniclers tell ub." in 1560, on a piece of ground prepared from 
filling up a celebrated tanlc, the waters of which the Hindus belierad 
wen* under the protection of a goddesd, and purified both the body 
and the soul of ihoae who used them. They were the Salette off 
Loiirdea of the Hindus. The Jesuits, however, would not. allow such 
ao abomiaation to exist amidst them, especially where a yearly jatrA, 
or pilgrimage in a semi 'civilized fashion, wns held, and a sacrifice of a 
shocking nature, as they inform us, was made. One of the fanatic 
pagans used to ascend a high tree close by and then east himself 
headlong into the sai-Ttd pool helow, the result being inslantanft- 
OU8 death. While one day the jalrd was being held, the Jesuita 
obtftined from the Governor of Basacin a guard uf soldiers, and went to 
the spot, where there was a large coucourse of people, whom they pnt 
to Sight; the pagoda was pulled dowu, the tank filled up, and on 
its site erected a temple to the Holy Cross. But the Hindus were 
not alow to console themselves in some way for the loss of then- sacred 
pool. They soon got another, to which they transferred all the 
virtues ascribed to the one destroyed by the Portuguese. But even 
here the Portuguese would not leave them alone in the peaceful 
enjoyment of their holy waters. So they killed a cow and cast its 
entrails into the tank, that being considered by a Hindu profanation 
past all rejiaration. This tank is supposed to be the one above 
referred to, close to the church of Nona SettAora do* Remedial, 
and to which Diogo do Coulo refers thus :— "To some lakes particular 
virtue is ascribed, such as the one midway between Bassein and Agast, 
where the church of Nossa Senhora dus Reinedios is built, in which 
the priests of the order of St. Dominic reside. This Lady has per- 
formed so many miracles that all the walls of the church are covered 
with pictures representing them. In front of the church is the tank, 

■ OritHtt Conqtuitado, ut supra, and Juventius'a EpiUtme Mularia, 4r., vol. ii., 
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to which they attribute so great a virtue that they affirm that auy 
person that gets into it will be healed of any complaint hq, may 
have, and the priests watch it with so great care that they never 
allow any Hindu to approach it, for fear of his performing any 
superstitious ceremony.'** So it appears that the waters of the tank 
were, after all, either medicinal or mineral waters ; or the curative virtues 
were accorded in consequence of the emotional nature of the individuals 
who resorted to them. For on what other ground can one account 
for the praiseworthy impartiality with which the sacred waters be- 
stowed their favours on both the Christian believer and the infidel 
alike ? 

That was the way the Portuguese missionaries raised buildings 
throughout Bassein and the districts under its jurisdiction. It was, not 
unlike a well-known physiological law, a constant work of destruction 
and reconstruction, with this difference, that for every half-dozen 
Hindu temples destroyed they erected one Christian temple, assimilating 
all the property belonging to them ; so they grew fat and became lazy. 
Philip Anderson says: — "The first people who had numerous congre- 
gations for whom they raised solid structures in Bombay and its 
neighbourhood were the Portuguese. Those zealous Roman Catholics 
induced a large number of natives to embrace their religion, and they 
built many Churches, a few of great magnificence. But the Portuguese 
attained their ends by unlawful means, and the carved stones of Bombay, 
Salsette, and Bassein, which they profusely raised to God's glory, are 
after all but records of fraud, rapine, and violence done to heathens' 
consciences .'*t This is partially true, and of this we shall meet more 
instances as we goon describing other districts of the old ** Province of 
the North." But which nation is entirely free from this blame? 
The church of ** Nossa Senhora dos Remedios," called bv thb natives 
Remedi, is, Hke that of Thana, the largest and most respectable parish 
church existing in the district, and appears to be renovated in almost 
the same style as when first built, although there is nothing very striking 
about its architecture. Gemelli Careri tells us: "Thursday the 3rd 
(February 1695), I went to visit the image of our lady Be ios Remedios, 
standing in a parish-church belonging to the Dominicans on the road to 
Caisabo. About five years since this church was burnt by Kacaji, a 
Gentile, subject to the Great Mogul, who, with a great multitude of 

• Deeada VIL, bk. ni., chap. x. 

t The SngUth in Wettern India, Bomb. 1654, p. 65. 
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outlaws Biid four thoiisaiid Boldii-rs. went niKiiit like a rover, pluaileriof^ "t 
&iii] burning lillageB."* 

TLe cbnrcb nf Agiis! wu built after the desCniction (if the church 
nnti orphanage o( thi' invixmtiun nf " Nossn Senbora da Lui." It it in 
puint nf time a eampnrnlivcly recciil biuldtng, as in that of arcliltecture 
a very ordinary fine. This church was vijiUii in 17G0, twenty -one years 
aFl(>r the occtipntinn of the island by the MariU.b^, by Anquetil ila 
Perron on ita feast day, although he was not treated there no hos- 
pitably US at the churches of I'oinsar and Thunii. He writes: — 
"J'arrivni dans cette Aldc'e (Agacim) le jour dc la F6te de I'^Iisr 
du lieu ( I (i DiJcembre 1760), paries plua beaux vergers do tnunde. 
Lea cbemins eloient remplia de People nut »c rcndoit h rKgli«c, avec 
autaiit de libertt' que daaa Tin (!tat Chr(^licn. Le Ciiri^. oCGUpi< apr^ Itt 
Mrnse a tniiter les Pretrwi Caiiaj-ina tjoi rovnirnt ud^ dans Ics C^r^t^ 
nics Eceleaiastt(jues, iie prit poa garde n inut, (pioicpie mon I'alaitquiD 
rentplit la varangue de aa Maisoii, et sana uuo Siifnare qui voulut bien 
me fnire chaufer de Veau, j'aurois pass<! mon accts de flivre aaua rten 
prendre, "t 

'fhie was on hia way back to Sural, after Ttsiting Basacin and the 
adjacent country, of which he spcaka very accurately, and his remaflcs 
I shuU have to (|UOte from at tlifir proper places. In the mcanwliilc 
his itinerary to Basseiu from the north ia eo interesting, referring ns il 
does to the ruins of forts and churehcs of Chikli, TarApur, Mahim, 
:Hl miles to the north of Bassein, now rapidly disappearing, that it may 
he advisable to give a resume of it in the footnote below. J 

•Churclilll'sCoW(f(ww. vol.iv., p.l02. This JTnMj.-, lisGowlli Carericallabim, 
was tho Iting of Jawftr, callod by tlin I'nriu-iipsc cl.mnii'UTs Koli Kinp;, who wus 
ID the hiibit of hanuBiiij; the l'ortu»u<^si' oj U^issi'iu uithaiit tlic leant wftminfc or 
n marii h.m. At lint Dk]- imult il treaty of frivndsliii) with liim, but of this 1 
shall have more to Hay hcivaftor, 

f ZendArrila, &c., par M. Am]iintil liii rciron, Tans, 1771, vol. i., pp. 
cccmxvii'viii. As this work i» iiilondi;il for schohirs ratlior than tho general 
roitdor tho translaliuli from l.ntiii .'kinl I'Vuiicli U-xta into Euglieh is deemed uu- 
necessary. 

t He Bpt'aks of tho Fort of " le Knri do Tohikia" or Chikli thus :— 

" I>u efltedeVAldec (I'ort. flMfa— villago), ''st iin Fortquarre, ronHistnnt en (jun- 
trs courtinen fluuintot dc qiuitrn liaationK. Cc Fnrt conimiuido le Enri ; il viinoit 
d'etre rvpar£ par les Mnratea, igtii nvuicnt liinn la peine iL prolfj^r lea habibmH 
contrc l-'H courses dee Pirates. Le boi>l dc Knri ist f;ami d'line capece dn p'Liiipnt 
liao, Inng do cent tuiees." p. i^etlxiix. Kni-i (A'A^j^i ■')-.-: brackiNhpiirt of the river. 
See also Chvnisla, vols, i.-iii, ; Iiuliliita fiwo da, Gama, vol. ii., p. S9 ; and 
Vaiipell, Trans. Bamb. O'lor/. Sue, vol. \i\., p. 112. 
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O Ca9AB£' de Tana'. 

The carabe or town of Thanu was divided into eight pacariaa. It 
was the seat of numerous rich Jidalgos from Bassein, who had their 

The Church of Cikli. 




On tho way to TArApur he says : — ** On rencontre une petite Pagode quarr^e, 
nouvellement bAtic." 

T6.r(lpur. 

'* Jja Fortorcssc Taraj>our, r6par6o par lea Marates dans le godt Europ^n, 
excopte Ics bastions du milieu, qui sont en partie ronds et en partie quarr^ : 
(;n tout, (luatro, canons sur les bantions. Le vieux cot« do la Forteresso regarde 
Tchitohcn, et le neut' la mer. A une hcure vingt-cinq minutes, TAId^ de 
Tanipour, dont I'Kglisc depend de ccllc do Dindou (Dhanu?). 

"Jo trouvai H Tarapour le Cur6 Dindou, qui mo re^ut dans la pctito maisoki 
qu'il avoit dans I'^Vldee, comnie j'avais besoin de prendre langue avec lui, et qu'il 
etoit charge do mo fairc avoir quelciuca Passeporb* Marates, je n'allai pas plas 
loin ce Jour-lu .... Co bon Prdtro so donna encore la peine de me raire 
cliercher deux Boras (coolies) pour completer luon train .... Jo qoittai le 
Cure de Dindou, tii'S satisfait do scs soins obligcans, el muni de Lettres pour 
Ic Cur6 da Tonjser, qui {'toit I'Aldeo de I'lsle do balcette, la plus procho des 
Pagodes de Kcuori." — pp. ccclxxx-cccLxxxi. 

Mahim. 

•* Kari dc Wahini .... TAldee do ce nom ; petit Fort a I'Est de 
]^lahim, formant un triangle flanqu^ de deux bastions pentagones. Tun au Nord, 
le Hecond a I'Eht: une embrasure a chaque bastion. 

*' Le Fort do Mahim est longue et baigne en partie par les eaux du Kari, qui 
est divise en deux bras par une Langue do terre, dont la pointe repond au pied 
m6me du Fort . . . . Lo sec^ond bras du Kari se passe au batteau. Ce 
c[u'on voit dc la Forteresso sur la route est unt; especo do courtine basse, 
d^tmite, avee des bastions presquc; ruines ; et plus loin, une poi-tc (ujsez haute 
joignant la courtine au Sud. A droite du Fort de Mahim, sont des terres 
iioyees." — p. ccclxxxii. 

**.... Je rencontrai I'Ald^e de Khclmi, avec un Fort commoner, dont 
lep murs etoient deja haut de cinq a six pieds. PnVs de-la sont trois tours aban- 
donneea .... Plus loin, sur le A'uri, est un bastion quarre, mine ; ensuite 
une Kglise detniite.'' — Jbid. ** On voit du bord du Naddi de Gantora (Dantura 
riv*^r) Bovamelangue, tonibeau d'uu Santon Musulman, tievc sur les GhAtes, 
route le Ponin. Les devots y vont une fois Tan en p«lerinage. Ce Monument 
est garde par des Fakirs, et paroit de loin commo trois Forts.'* — p. ccclxxxii. 

The Jtinerary of Duperron, relating to Bassim : -** A six heures quarante mi- 
nute^ (du matin), Sipala (SuparAr) .... A sept heures vingt-dix minutes, Vagoli^ 
avec un Kari du m^me nom .... Eglise d^tmite. A sept heures cinquante 
minutes, Normal (Nirmala), k deux eosses de Bacim ; deux ^tangs; Pagode de 
Nana, d4di^ k Maha Deo (au Lingam) .... A neuf heures dix minutes 
(aprte quelqne xepo8),6orkof (on Vaserkot), Forteresse en terre, peu considerable, 
mtaiid ma une numta^pBe, k rSst. A neuf heures trente-cin(^ minutes, Guiridji. 
A neof b«***^ **^ «***n*<!*« VgaagL A dix heures Papn ; ensuite Bacim de 

qiuQze minutes Bacim, le Fort i I'Est." 
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villas thpff, Rurroundcd bj pUaauit gardens, and whither they uwil to 
re [1 air towards evening. 

ThAnA wkt an ancient cifv, once the capital of the Korthem Kofikan 
andahaTcnof importanee, but long ago superseded, first by Baasein, and 
then b^ Bombay. It exisU now almost as a thriving suburban town to 
the latter city, containing a popuUtion of about 12,000 inhabitants, since 
the G, I. P. Railway, which here crosses the strait separating Salsette 
from the conUnent, connected it with Bombay on Uie IGth April lS5!t, 
from which it is only Iwenly-four miles distant. Orme,* however, 
thinks that Kalyana " existed early in the 14th century as the imme- 
diate metropolis of Salsette, Bombay, Bassien, nnd all the adjacent 
country, although under a higher power." And of Thiinn he wrilfs: — 
" As no vestiges of magniticence have been discoTcred at Tanntih, and 
no vessels of burthen can pass beyond it towards Cnllion, Tannnh 
might be the port of depoitit ; to whieli merchants occasionidly re- 
paired to transact business with the ships, who, iieverthelessj might 
consecrate the enjoyment of their fortunes to the more sjilendid resi- 
dence of Callian." But others found at ThAt^ii "remains of an im- 
mense city ;" although not so maguiiicent, perhaps, as those of Kaly&na, 
which were visited by Fryer in April 1675, and described as "thfl 
most glorious ruins," "the relics of stately fabrics," .tcf Two miles 
distant from Knlyana is ihe village of Ambaraniithn, where a festival, 
Sivaratra, is held in the month of Chaitra. 

Those of the inscriptions of the Eanheri caves which refer to Kalyana 
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Trarulation. 
" To',the Perfect One. To Da- 
mila, inhabitant of Kalyana, 
famed throughout the world, 
and puritied, the religious as- 
signation of a cave and cis- 
tern in the Kanha hill. Peace !' 



Damilft is a Buddhist saint of great n 
to be of an early date. 



Theii 



iription is said 



• IlisloTKol Friigmfiilg, Lond. 1805, pp. S16-S17. 
t A Ntm Account of East Indio, ul supra, p. 134, 
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The other inscription runs thus : — 

qtqi^ar L«nr] ^ w^ ^ >f^ ^ 
q^ 3TTTOPNH^?rr 



Translation. 

" To the Perfect One. The 
religious assignation of a cave, a 
water-cistem,a seat, a cupboard, 
and a row of couches for the sick. 
These have been [bestowed] 
for the sancti[fication] of re- 
ligious [devotees] and wise men, 
along with their attendants, 
by Dharm[anaka] skilled in 
sacred learning, son of Sajana 
Sarvamata of Vas[ai] (Bas- 
sein), near Kalj[ana]. Come 
hither, all you monks from the 
four quarters [of heaven] to 
the house established from ]^e- 
gard to the (donor's) father and 
mother. Come hither from every 
qnarter, for here, too, is depo- 
sited an imperishable trea- 
sure !" 

4i i ^q "r gro^TO ^Pt'OTO «ffriq"r qP^r ^^nr. 

Translation, 

" The religious assignation of a cistern, fitted to last a thousand sea- 
sons, by Samidabha, a goldsmith of Kalyana."* 

The mention of Kalyana in the Eanheri inscriptions, the most 
modem of which is supposed to be prior to the tenth century of our 
era, shows that place to have possessed, hke Bassein and Supara, an 
ancient reputation. 

Further testimony to the antiquity and splendour of Kalyana is 
found in the Ratndmdld^ or ' Garland of Jewels,' in which the scene 
being laid at Kalyana, where Raja Bhuvar the Solankhi reigns in the 
year of Yikrama 752 (696 a.d.), the Br&hman Krishnaji celebrates 
the glories of the Solankhi princess. The scene is described thus : — 
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"The capiUvl city, EuiIyunA, m filled witli spoila ol' conquered fotv, with 
camels, horses, van, clcpliantii, jewellers, cloth -makers, chnriot-baildrrs ■ 
makers i>f uriuuneiitnl vessels reside there, and tlie walls of tlic 
Ikoiises arc covered with coloured pictures. Phjsiciaiis nnd prutes»ir» 
of the ineehnnicnl nrtii abuund, as well its those of music, nud ttchoiila 
nro provided for jiublic eilut^atlon. It Li for the sole purpose of com- 
paring the ciipittil city ufCcytou with Kalyana, that llie snti remains 
half the year in the mirth, nnd half in the Kiuth."* 

Uii the Mnhoinedaus tnkiog possession of Kalyuna, au attempt whs 
made, accordiug to dieir ciistuiD. to clioii^ the Hiudu Bamo, which 
tueaiu 'a forliiuiitc city,' iuto Ixlnmubiul, or 'city of Islnui,* bnt it 
met with, it appMirs, no popular acceptnuce. 

The I'orliigiic:>c had Hnit taken potscMion of KalyAijn in tortj, btil 
wot having held it " with n cotuUuit gnrriiion*' it fell iuto tho hand* of the 
king of Ahmndnagnr, thm of llijAptir in \636, and at Inst into those 
of the MnriithiU in 1648, one of whom, by name tUmachandra PhuI, 
(iovemor of KalyiLpa, had a treaty of atliauee drawn and si^iied with tlie 
CaptaiuGeneialof Uasaein, dated tlie lUth Jnauaty 17'Jl.f Somti of ilic 
Portuguese ooblemea of Baaaein had erect«d jHtntai or villas at Kalyana. 

Ko cBvc^tnscriptiona refer to Ttiu^, hut Uiere are slabs aud cupp«r- 
platf's, mostly of tho Middle Apes, discovered in and about ihc old 
tuwn, the iS'ri Stidna/ca and I'Hri of the Silhnra family, which dun- 
linctly alhulo to Thi'imi. The mention of one of these copper -plales 
will be siiffieient to give an iden of nil the rest. This one was found in 
digging foundations for some ne\¥ works in the fort of Thi'iti'i in l"Sr, 
nn.l purports to ben grant of land. It is dated ^aka 5l.'i9 (lO/J) 
A.D.). A Ilinihi Riljn, by name Arikesara Devar'ijn, sovereign of the 
city of Tapani, addresses " nil who inhabit (he city Sri SlbSnakB (' the 
mansion of Laktlimi,' or ' the prosperous city'), his own kinsman and 
others assembled there," &c.I 

Of the Arabian geographers and travellers of the Middle Ages who 
mention Thiiiiii as the eapitiil of the Konkan I have spoken more at 
length elsenherc.% Mnrco Polo was at Tliimli about the end of the I3th 
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" Tanna is a great kingdom lying towards the west, a kingdom great 
both in size and worth. The people are idolaters, with a language 
of their own, and a king of their own, and tributary to nobody. No 
pepper grows there, nor other spices, but plenty of incense ; not the 
white kind, however, but brown. 

*' There is much traffic here, and many ships and merchants frequent 
the place ; for there is a great export of leather of various excellent 
kinds, and also of good buckram and cotton. The merchants in their 
ships also import various articles, such as gold, silver, copper, and 
other things in demand. 

" With the king's connivance many corsairs launch from this port to 
plunder merchants. These corsairs have a covenant with the king 
that he shall get all the horses they capture, and all other plunder 
shall remain vdth them. The king does this because he has no horses 
of his own, whilst many are shipped from abroad towards India ; for 
no ship ever goes thither without horses, in addition to other cargo. 
The practice is naught and unworthy of a king."* 

Ibn Batata (1334, Priaulx) also speaks of Thami as Kukin-Tana, 
although he never visited it ; but from its fame mentions it as one of the 
ports from which great ships used to go to Aden.f Some time before, 
Edrisi had described Thana as " a pretty town upon a great gulf where 
vessels anchor from whence they set sail ;" J and although this looks 
rather exaggerated, Gildemeister§ has no doubt that " Thanu was the 
only port known to the Arabs between Broach and Goa." Giovani Botero, 
although he speaks of Thana as containing " the remains of an immense 
city" and "a town that still contained 5,000 velvet- weavers," never 
saw it. He was charged by the Congregation de propaganda fide to 
collect and write notices of Christian missions. He was bom in 1540, 
was in Spain in 1599, and died in 1C17, without ever coming to India. 

About twenty years before the conquest of Thana by the Portuguese 
the town is described by Duarte Barbosa under the name of Tana- 
mayambu thus : — " Twenty-five leagues further on the coast is the 
fortress of the before-mentioned king (king of Gujarat), called Tana- 
mayambu, and near it is a Moorish town, very pleasant, with many 

♦ Yule's Uareo Folo^ vol. ii., p. 330. 
t Ibid,, p. 302. 

X Elliot, ut supra, vol. i., p. 89. 
] D$ Rebus India's, p. 46. 
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f^&rdcn*, ind wn- firtilo — a town of vprj grcM Moorbih rootques ami 
temples of woniliip of the U«itilr!. U is nearly at the extremity of 
tlic kingdom of Camhay or Gimrnt, and it is likewise a seaport, 
but of little trade. And there are in this \>on aiuall vesaelti of rorera 
[ike wutch hoata, which go out to sea, auil if they tiieet triih aiiy small 
ahi|i less atroug than thcinscWcs they capture aud plunder it, and 
wiiuelimes kill their crews,"* Ahoiit a eeutury heforu tliu arrival of 
rhe Portuguese, Th&oi was the scene of a fierce anil luu^-coutiuued 
struggle l»etweeu tlie rival princes of the Dakhan and Oiijariit, until at 
last the Dakhs^ monarch was entirely driven out of it in I4'J!^. Eiactly 
one century after — in 15'j!)— Ileilorda Silveira, after the defeat of the 
fleet of the Gujuriit kiu^ iu the Bombay waterit, rexi extorting tribute of 
lliepauic-atrtckeaGuveriiurofTliuna.SaUette, aud Boui buy, who appears 
to have owed fealty to the G iijaritt iirince, or had perhaps loug been, n.i 
Klptliuttonl^t believes, an iude[jendent little mjnli, his xniall terrilory 
beiug a detached pmiaetisiou of the Gujariil kingdom. 

Ferislita, ns translated by Brigpa, has the event tltu» rowinled :— " In 
the flflme year (1128 a.d.) Kfitibkhflo, the Governor of Mabim, dying. 
SultJin Ahmadshilh BAhmani thought thi* a faroiirable opportunity to 
ubtaiii possession of that island, which he effected without loas."J 
He adds—" Tnnnnli was taken at the sjimc lime. Among the arlirles 
captured on the ifilimd of Muhtin were some beautiful gold and silver 
embroidered muslins, with which vessels were laden and sent to Ah- 
mednbad."§ 

Elsewhere wc arc told that before the Mahomedans came to TbSna, 
the town and the adjacent country were imder the rule of the Bhafigolis 
and Bhan^iiris, The origin of this race is rather obscure. Mention is, 
however, made of it in the Brahmottara Khamla of the Skanda Purdna 
and in the Kathd Kalpatarw, wherein it is said that the progenitor of 
this race, by name Bharaguna, was created by Siva for the purpose of 
bringing to him sweet toddy to allay his thirst after a severe fight with 
a demon. Bharnguna having thus aeijiiired the esteem of Siva was by 
him raised to the dignity of a treasurer, hence his name of Bhandari, 
from ii3fr treasure. The Bhafigollsaresaid tobea mere tribe of theBhan- 
(lAris, so called from blowing their ifRTSr- » trumpet or cornet. It is 
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supposed that on the overthrow of the Bhandari rule the Mahomedans 
took possession of the country, and then gradually extended their power 
and mastered the neighbouring peoples. When the Portuguese arrived, 
it is stated that Bahadur Khan, who was Governor of Bassein at the 
time, was allured by the former with the hope of gain, and consented 
to their establishing a factory there, which was to be seen, according 
to chroniclers, as early as 1526, and was eventually, as we have already 
learnt, changed into a fortress and the capital of all the northern set- 
tlements of the Portuguese in India. In the meanwhile the Bhandaris 
and Bhangolis were all astir. Not being slow to profit by the advent of 
the new European comers, they sided with the latter for the expulsion 
of the Mahomedans, and thus perhaps retained, as at Chaul and else- 
where, those privileges of trumpeter chiefs, as they were called, to 
which there was no interruption since the dominion of the Portuguese.* 

It appears that the Portuguese, subsequent to the conquest of Thana, 
harassed as they were with constant quarrels with the neighbouring 
princes, had Utile time or inclination to study[the antiquities of the place, 
rich field though it be for study. But one day a Portuguese nobleman 
by name Dom Antonio de Souza, who was laying the foundation of his 
house at Thana, happened to discover in the excavations made among 
the ruins of a pagoda an engraving of a friar, which the chronicler 
believes was that of Friar Jordanus, of the order of Dominicans, who, 
after having buried his four fellow-missionaries, of the order of Francis- 
cans, two of whom were presbyters and two lay brothers, was killed 
and buried the re. t 

The subject of the martyrdom of Jordanus being yet a guastio vexata, 
let us first examiue into its origin, and see who this Jordanus was. 

Friar Jordanus was a Frenchman ; he is said to have been a native of 
Severac. But there being at least five places of the name of S^verac in 
France, it is difficult to determine to which of these should be accorded 
the honour of being his birthplace. It appears probable, however, that 
he was born in one of the three places in the district of Rouergue, in 
the department of the Aveyron, from a noble family, called from this 
province De Sdverac, and which gave to France in the time of Charles 
VII. a Marshal by name Amaulry de S(?verac. He is also called 
Catalani, which is supposed to be the genitive of his father's name. J 

* Trans. Bomb. Geog* Soe., vol. i., p. 134. 

f OrUnU (^mguiiitido^ ui tuprtt, tome 1., conq. i., div. i. 

*— «iil W Col Hwuy Yule, Lond. 1863, p iv. 
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vrB-kDown Tboou* of TaltntM^ ja af ^rf ta the Ewt s* Mftf h 
1303, fTToonrdbg fint to NtpofOHlnd ■ftnwuik to Tbrin.* IWt 
partT wu chtHly eofnpoMil at Fnadaaoa. 

TWn an no flthKT ibcnnmila rektiagloFrkr JordnMslhuhiBtwa 
Utt»n addrtMnl la W M a Wti of hti own otdtr (the D nw i m i rM ). u4 ta 
ibt of St. f rancifc mi^b^ m PCnk. found in * MS. in the VatioMl 
IJhrary of Paria, wd hi* own little mvL MiraMit Dacriplm, tb« date «f 
■bidi ia (till nodctmniaed. Tbi* work wai fin> printtd in Fraoee b 
I8M by U. Coqwbcrt Moatbrat, irwuUtnl into English bj Col. Talr, 
tad )iublubed by tb« Ilakluyt Socirty iii 1863. Of the taa other 
tMirn, the Rnl it dated )2tfa Odobn' 1321 rrom Giip>, and the other 
•Mlh Jutuuy 1324 tram Tb&^i. On the rctvipt of Ua fMoad letter 
the Vioe-Ctut(Wofth«Domiui(ruuinP«nia,b7 namcNicalaiufiotBtana, 
U alatftl U> bafv atarUd tot India. The 00)5 remaining doctonenl of 
»ay inli-mt to the bio|^a(>)iy of Jordanua ia a Txtll of Pupe John 
XXII.. Ilie.iale of which i4 ^i.l to l,r eqmvaU.nl m 'ilh Apnl 1.130. 
adiiri-^wd to the ChriBtians of Columbus or Columbam (modern Coulam 
or Qailiiri), and intended to be delivered to them by Jordauus himself, 
who was ii'iminated Bishop of tiiat placet One of his Idlers appears 
In iiiijily, however, that he had been to Columbum before his landing 
at Thrmri with the Franciscans, and that his Miraliilia, the heading of 
which Hi'fi forth his episcopal designation, was written in the interval 
between l.'l:.'fi, when he was appointed to that office, and 1330, when 
he is Hnid to have left Europe.^ 

The centre of (he missionary oj^rations was then Sullauia in Persia, 
llie sent ot' the Persian monarchy prior to its overlhrotr by Tamerlane. 
Ilerr ail Archbishop, by name John dc Core, was appointed by the 
Pope, 'i'iii.. metropolitan had three bishoprics — Tabriz, Scmiscat or 
Sun 111 rii am I, iinil <>)liiinbiini — nndcr htm, and ivben Jordanus came (o 
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India he was deputed^ together with the Bishop of Semiscat, Thomas 
of M ancasola, to carry the pallium to the archbishop. 

But what is curious in the sequence of the narrative is that 
John de Marignolli, or John of Florence as he is called, who was a 
Minorite sent out to China as a legate from the Pope to the Great 
Khan, and was at Columbum onlj twenty years later, in December 
1346 or 1347, probably the latter, although he mentions a church of 
St. George of the Latin communion there, is absolutely silent on the 
episcopate of Jordanus. And not only in the work of Marignolli, but in 
the works of several others who have written on the Syrian Christianity 
of Malabar, such as the Dominican Friar Navarrette in 1613, Father 
Yincenzo Maria in 16/2, Michael Geddes in 1694, La Croze in 1723, 
down to Fra Paolino, Hough, and others in more recent times, except 
VVhitehouse, who quotes from Yule's Cathay and Mirabilia, the name 
of Jordanus is simply conspicuous by its absence. It is known, more- 
over, that from the time of his alleged episcopate down to the arrival 
of the Portuguese, there was no Roman Catholic place of worship in the 
town of Quilon until Affonso Albuquerque imported a Dominican friar 
by name Roderic, who built a church there.* 

But if there is so much doubt hanging over the fact whether 
Jordanus ever went to Columbum, there is little about one individual 
of that name having come to Thana. The question then arises. Was 
this the same that was going to Columbum ? For the Portuguese claim 
him as a countryman of theirs, and the hagiologist Cardozof declares 
that ** Jordanus himself was eventually a martyr to the faith," but 
withouc particulars or evidence. These particulars are supplied by 
Pe. Francisco de Souza,J but they are unauthenticated. The only 
authority, then, that remains to be consulted on this obscure question, 
and which appears to throw some light on it, is the Franciscan friar 
Odoric of Friuli, commonly called De Portenau, a native of Porden- 
one, who came out as a missionary to Trebizonde, Ormuz, and Malabar, 
and afler travelling sixteen years in the East returned in 1330 to 
Europe, and, having dictated his travels to G. de Solagna by order of his 
superior, died in the odour of sanctity on the 14th January 1331, which 
day is in the Roman Catholic calendar dedicated to his praise.§ 

* Kev. Thomas Whitehouse's Lingerings of Light in a Dark Landy Lond. 
1873, p. S9. 

t See Kmutman in Phillipe and GSrres, xxxvii., p. l%^2. 

X OrimU Cfmqmktmd$, ul tipr^. 

Uytome.!., p. 986. 



lit titsTDBT A)n> Avnqtrmts of mmsux. 

He rrkn b> tlir Bwrtyfilmn of foor FtMciMmn lu 
Thina, bat to Jonkniu he dur* taot trtn eoDdemnd to make llie 
mnoUM aIlllnoc^ wbieh u, tn HV llu least of It, extnordiuutlT «tm^- 
CttU Miatu be jioIqiu f 

Rcsardii^ tlie mortyrdnm of the fnur Fnwcikcani at ThftajL, if rune eol- 
latn the tuitm<xt» of Jnrdutit* and Odatic he will find that tbe fanner, 
faitii*>rc<md letter, dated '^IthJuiitirjr 1334, rdales that having jtarted 
from Tabrii to ga to t^tbij*, he ehtnged hit mind ind mailed lownrds 
Columbutn with fovr Prancbcui aiiiioiiTJea, bat thev irerc ilriTen bj * 
Mom ft ThittX in Indin, wberv they were received by Nestomns. 
There he left Wn eompaniotu, nod, u he knew the Peniui toogue well, 
he aLBried fur Broach, liufiing to preach with tucceaa. lie wai detained, 
hawe>c^r, at Sapeni (Suparn), and there he lieard that his foar brethren 
at ThAnu bad been ftrreited. lie rMurued lu aid theni, but fqand they 
[mi been pat to death. He wiu, buwerrr, enabled lo remorc the binlie* 
nf the mnrtyn by the help of o nning Genoese whom be foaiid at 
TliA^A, luiil having tnin*|)orted thera lo Siipara he buried them ld a 
church there n* hononmhly m he could. Tbii, he says, took place two 
yean and a halfbeforo the tlate of his letter, aud be concladei by askiog 
for more miisionaries afW (he numeroas coaTergions be had made at 
Ilrcmch nil J between TbilaS and 8upara.* 

There is, however, another work — a chroiiiL-Ie CDi.Ung wifli t!ie yeor 
13211, wbielipurportstohavebeen written by one Jordanua, and has been 
tnieed with some plausibility to our author, although Muratori {Aiiliq. 
Hal. Meiiii .Eei, vol. iv., pp. 949 et S'qq.) gives a number of eitracta, 
and states " thu author's apparent interests are to be Venetian and 
Franciscan." This chronicle gives minute details of the martyrdom, 
but being too long to enter here I give it in short. 

Certain brethren of the orders of Minors and Preachers were sent 
on a inissLou to Urinus, but, finding that they could do no good there, 
they tlioiight it wi'll logo over to Columbum in India. On their arrival 
at l)iu t the brethicu of the order of .Minors separated from the rest of 
tin; parly, and set out by laiul to TliAn'i, that they might there take 
sliiji lor Ct.liiNibnm. Niiw there was at Thiiti.i a Snracen of Alexandria 
u:iiiied Yusul', wlio sniiniiniird them to the presence of the ^lalik, or gov- 

• Ml. -i';,',.!. Ill s-ijii:-, [ip li.-vii., and Culhfiy, pp. -Si ft JfjJ. 
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eraor of the land. He then demanded " what manner of men were 
they called." They answered that they were franks, devoted to holy 
poverty and anxious to visit the shrine of St. Thomas. He questioned 
them on their faith, and they repUed that they were Christians. The 
Malik then let them go ; but Yusuf persuaded him to arrest and detain 
them. At length Malik, Kazi, Pagans and Saracens questioned the 
brethren: "How can Christ, whom you call the Virgin's Son, be the 
son of God, seeing that God has not a mate?" They gave many 
instances of divine generation, and the infidels could not resist " the 
spirit that spoke in them." 

Then at last the Saracens kindled a great fire and said to them, " You 
say that your law is better than the law of Mahomet ; if it be so, go 
you into the fire and by miracle prove your words." The brethren re- 
plied that for the honour of Christ they would freely go. Brother 
Thomas then came forward to go in first, but the Saracens would not 
allow him to do so, he seeming older than the others. Then came the 
youngest of all, James of Padua, and incontinently went into the fire, 
and abode in it rejoicing and uttering praise, and without burning even 
his hair. Now those who stood by shouted with a great cry, " Verily 
these are good and holy men!" But the Kazi, willing to deny so 
glorious a miracle, said : *' I do not think so ; his raiment is come from 
the land of Abraham." Then they stripped the innocent youth and 
all naked he was cast bv four men into the fire ; but he went forth 

m 

from the fire unscathed. Then Malik set them free, but the Kazi and 
Yusuf, bearing them malice for having been entertained in the house of 
a certain Christian, said to Malik, "If you let them go, all will believe 
in Christ, and the law of Mahomet will be utterly destroyed." Malik 
replied that he found no cause for capital punishment. But they 
said, " If one cannot go pilgrim to Mecca, let him slay a Christian, and 
he shall obtain a full rembsion of sins." Then the night following 
Malik sent officers who " despatched the three brethren, Thomas, James, 
and Demetrius, to the joys of heaven, bearing the palm of martyrdom." 
After a while brother Peter, who was in another place, presented him- 
self, when after two days' sore afflictions, on the third they cut off his 
head and accomplished his martyrdom.* 

Then Jordanus took away their bodies and buried them, as above 
stated, at Supara. Waddingf relates that soon after their death great 

* MirabUiOf pp. x. et seqq, 
t AnnaUs Minorum. 
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mirBcIpe w^rr wronglit. Ouc of these was tlittt Ftiar JorilRnna cureil ibe 
young Gpiiorse who had helped liim to bury the boilies, of a bad dy- 
wntcry, by mrnns af a tooth iif Thomas of Tolentino. A^iu, aat: 
Uiovoniiiiio, DOT) of ITgdIino of Pioa, n incrchonl, having hcea \acky 
ttnaiigh to appropriate thn head ' of oue of tliesc martyrs, saved iiis ship 
nhrn attacked by pirntf «, hy hnlding out this head as a buckler, whilst 
his two consorts were captured. And a part of the relics were depo- 
sited to the houw of their order at Snkania, where they gave rise to 
further marvels, but nothing of this sort liM come down to us from 
Jordauus himself-f 

The account of Odoric is still longer. But it is in sulislance jiut about I 
(he same tis that of Jordanus, vrith only a f«w diitcrepauciea. He mys ' 
tlut having embarked onboard a vessel called ./o'lf (jI^a,}, Persian 
Jaha:, a generic name for eliip, after twenty-eight days he landed at 
ThAnfi, " where for the fiiith of Christ four of our Minor Friars had 
snfTered a glorious martyrdom." He adds that whilst the friars were 
Staying; ia the house of a Chrlslian at ThAuii one day there arose a 
4uarrel between the good man of the bouse and his wife, and in the 
evening he gave her a sound beating. In the morning the woman 
went and made a complaint of tlic beuting to the Cacfi^li, (KilKJ.) 
or IJishop and Magistrate, and the ktter having nsted if she had any 
proof of what she altcpcd, she answered that tlie re were four "Frnnk 
Rahbnns" or monks. They wore sent for. Their names were Thomas of 
Tolentiuo, James of Padua, Demetrius, a Georgian lay brother "good 
at the tongues," Friar Peter of Senua being left at home to take care 
of their things. After some discussion on religion, the K;iii asked 
Friar Thomas what he thought of Mahomed ; the friar replied that 
" Mahomed was the sou of perdition, and had his place in hell with 
the devil his father." When the Saracens heard this, they all began 
to shout with a loud voice together, " Let him die, let him die, for 
he hath blasphemed the Prophet." Then, after the friars were killed, 
" the Christians," Odoric continues, " who were in that place, seeing 
this, took the bodies, and caused them to be committed to the tomb," 
thus avoiding all niontioii of Jordanus and the martyrs' burial at 
Kuparii. At last Odoric says that he opened their tomb and humbly 

• Tilt iillcKi;d hkiill iif Tliiimiis was afterwards catrieJ fium India lo Italy, 
nnd wna in tlip ITth iviitiur, iinil may bu «till, presen'cd at hia nntive plnce of 
Tolcrjtino, whprc hii fpast' usi'd tn bo col.'hnted by his fellow ■tflUQsmen, who 
li'ld fi. f«ir on thr^t liiiy {Arl„ ,S»,.,-)on,i.F, 1st Ajiril). 

t Calhay, p. 7:!. 
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and devoutly took up their bones, and they wrought many miracles ; 
and that the natives of the place ** when caught by any disease, they go 
and take of the earth of the place where the friars were slain, and 
wash it in water and then drink the water, and so are imme- 
diately freed from all their ailments,"* — which sounds like a parody 
of the tomb of the apostle St. Thomas, and of some Buddhist 
Sr&manas. 

There is here one discrepancy in date which requires correction. We 
have seen that the letter of Jordanus Redivivus, as he is sometimes 
called, which mentions the martyrdom of the Franciscan friars, is 
dated 20th January 1324, whereas the chronicle attributed to him is 
dated 1320. But according to the Acta Sanctorum o£ the Bollandists 
the martyrdom took place on the 1st April 1 322, or the Thursday of the 
week before Palm Sunday of that year ; while the celebrated traveller 
Odoric of Friuli was at Thapa in the same year, and sent home a letter 
describing the martyrdom as having occurred in the preceding year. 
Thus this error in date, and the martyrdom of Jordanus himself at 
Thana, afler having buried the four Franciscan missionaries, remain yet 
to be corrected and confirmed. The martyrs appear as Beati in the 
Acta Sanctorum, and their feast is celebrated on the Wednesday of the 
Holy Week. 

Of Thana Odoric writes : — " The city is excellent in position, and 
hath great store of bread and wine (one of his MSS. has 'abundance of 
victuals, but especially of butter, of tesuan [sesame ?] and of rice*), and 
aboundeth in trees. This was a great place in days of old, for it was the 
city of king Porus, who waged so great a battle with king Alex- 
ander.f The people thereof are idolaters, for they worship fire, and 
serpents, and trees also. The land is under the dominion of the 
Saracens, who have taken it by force of arms, and they are now 
subject to the Empire of Dili.'*X The name of Dili has by some been 



♦ Cat hay f pp. 67-62 et seqq. 

t Col. Yule say^ that G^asparo Balbi (1580) speaking of the cave of Elephanta 
" at Cape Bombaim," says that it wa« formed by Alexander the Great to mark 
his furthest conquest. This may have been, he thinks, a current Mahomedan 
story, and might account for Poms being translated to ThAn&. I have noticed the 
same story in Portuguese writers of the sixteenth century and others, as well as 
that of the caves being built by the Chinese. But may not the word Poms have 
been first conjectured by some jEuropean writers at ThinA, who thought they had 
found that name in the sound oif Purl, applied to that dty, to mean the name of 
the king ? See anU, p. 11. 

X Cathay, pp. 57 -5d. 
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rendered into Deli, and by others into Doilri. The Sult&a of DeUii 
&t this time miut bnvt; btwii Ohenus-nddia Toghlak, who ascended the 
throne in 1321). This SultAn ordered the MaLlc and his fnmily to be 
put to death on account of hie cruelty to the martyrs. The Kim on 
bearing this fled from the ritr and the emperor's dominions. 

There is anothiT point in this narratiTC which requires to be 
noticed. Jordanus tells us that he buried the Frniiciscan frinrs nt 
Svpera. Now thid ]iloc:e, which is evidently the So upara of Ptolcmyind 
Oopara of the Ptriplu*. was 8uppo»ed by the French editor of 
Jordaniis'a Mirabilia to be the Sefara el Ilixd of the Ar>b», which he 
plaoea on the north of the first great river south of the NamidiM 
(Narbadi), i e. Tapti, oTer against Surat, probably as the ancient re- 
presentative of the fort of Suah.* It is the Sujulnkot Abulfedo, a 
contemporary of Jordauiui, and of which place Gddemeisler writes, 
df cujut Mitil omnia inleriil memoria. D'Anville places Snpara at 
Sifcrdam. 

Lassen thinks Suparit to be a corruption of the Sanskfit &urpdra/ia, 
which means ' fine shore.' But this name is applied by Puri'inic 
writers to the ParnauriimakBhetra, from its winnow-shapcd shore — 
from ^ {iirpa), ■ winnow. t In the Allat AnU<iuttM of Sprunner- 
Menke I notice the word Surp.lrakn placed about the Tflpti, hut there is 
no jiisiificnlion for aiich n location. Mas'ftdi snjs, " Separa is four days' 
journey from Cumbay," while Alblrftui writes: — "From Sindaato Suba- 
rah 6 parasaugs ; aud from theoce to Tanah is 5 parasaugs" (Eteinaud, 
Frag. Arab, et Pert., p. 121), which is supposed by Mr. Iturgess (see 
Noteto/a Visit to Gujarat, Bomb. 1 803. p. 13, and /nrf. Aia.,\o\. i., 
p. 321) to be identical with the Supant near Vasut, an identification that 
has merited the approval of Col. Yule (sec InJ. .Int., vol. ii., p. 96), 
who says moreover that /i/risi refers to it thus : — "They fish for pearls 
here. It is in the vicinity of Biira, a small island ou which some 
cocoanut trees and the costus grow." We know nothing of pearl- 
fishery about Suparii, but may not Diirft be another Mahomedan per- 

• Vincent's J'crlplus, p. 385; Mirabilia, p. vi Soe fiuiiioiid's J/^«i. )ur la 
Giog., «( supra. 

+ ^Tf^^ (Surpinikshetrj), a uiinic applied to tho wi^stem ooaat of the 
I'nraBUtfimakahelra, rm ntwly aa[uiruJ land iixtcuJin^' from tlu- tiver Vaitaronl 
to tho CapcKiimfiri ({.'onioriii), nod from tho Siihyidri Rmge tii thp Arabi.inSea, 
is pldcod by I'urfinic goographeru outsiilo tlio then known norld. which was 
divided int« euvun cuntinonti<, thus : — JUmbuJviiKi, Uuoiuilu, Slitituiall, Kiuha, 
Krauncba, Shiikd.HDd PiuhkanL. 
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version of VasAi ? Regarding the narrathres of the missionary travellers 
I must not omit to mention that grave doubts have been raised on the 
genuineness of Jordanus*8 travels. Frequent extraordinary coincidences 
of statement and almost of expression have been noticed between this 
writer and Marco Polo, and what is not contained in Polo is supposed 
by Col. Yule to be pilfered from " the traditional yams of the Arab 
sailors with whom they voyaged, some of which seem to have been 
handed down steadily from the time of Ptolemy — peradventure of Hero- 
dotus almost — to our day."* It may truly be said with the same 
writer: — "The more we learn, the further goes back the history of 
Eastern navigation:** p. 31. 

Supara is also referred to in an inscription of the Kanheri caves 
thus : — 

Translation, 

"The tank of Samyakupa- 

^n-qmrr ^nm ^ ^ jptt^ ^ qM ^^^^* ^^^^'^^ "» s*^^^^^ learning. 

Jr^iC'f' of the town of Supara. A 

religious assignation." 

The Rev. Dr. Stevenson thoughtf that Supara or Sopar was the town 
of Supa or Sopa, thirty miles to the south-east of Puna. Had that 
learned Orientalist known of the existence of the town of Supara in the 
proximity of the caves, he would certainly not have gone so far to 
identify it. 

About the date of this and other inscriptions in the Kanheri caves I 
have already said enough elsewhere. 

It is also doubted whether Odorie ever visited the East. But this is 
carrying one's scepticism rather too far. He may not have visited 
Cathay (China), Sumatra, &c., but of his visit to ThanA there is, it ap- 
pears, not the least doubt. Thus we have it that in Thana, now one of the 
suburbs of the city of Bombay, four Franciscan missionaries, comrades 
of Friar Jordanus, suffered martyrdom at the hands of the Mahomedan 
' Governor in 1321, were buried at Supara near Hassein, and their bones 
removed to Europe by Friar Odorie only a year or two later. 

It is apparent from the above statements that Thana when visited 
by Jordanus and Odorie was under a Musalmun Governor, subject to 
the Delhi sovereign, while only forty years before, at the time of Marco 

* Miivhilia, p. zvii. 

t Jour» Bom, Br, JR. As, Soc^ vol. v., p. 19. 
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Polo, it wu Mill under n Uindu prince, and it nas during thp intrrvsl 
thai this change look place. 

Abiilfrdn, who wag, as nboi'c atnlcd, n con temporary of Joriliuiiis 
mtiH Odoric, K|imkB ol' Tliinit aa " u very celehrated city of tmiJc for 
pnxjiichig a kind of clntli ubiih vra* culled Taaani."* Thr clot^ 
has still Tvtaiiied its furmer natnr, and is as nell knnwu among the 
Portiignesc at Ona and L-lscwbcre aa roupa dr t'hana as in Bombay, 
where it i« almost daily hawked about the alreols as ■■'I'hiiiii'i cloth," 
although the importation of new fabrics from Europe and the establish- 
ment of milU in Bombay apfwars to bare testeiitd the demand for it, 
•nd interfered with the repuUtlion it once enjoyed. 

Before drawing the subject of Jordamu and Odoric to a close, it ia 
neceasary to advert to another point which requirei elucidation. Both 
the friara mention that there were at Thiinft in their time nboub 
fifteen Chrtntian fnmtlicH of the Neitorian sect. In the seventh century 
Coamaa ludieopleustes nUo refers to a Persian Bishop at Kalyiuia, and 
there must have consequently been a Christian congregation of the same 
denomination. Nevertheless, when the Portuguese came to Thilna there 
was no Christian of any sect to be found there. In the interval betneeii 
the martyrdom of the four Franciscans and the arrival of the Portugueae 
they seem to have disappeared, or, anyhow, abandoned the place. 
But what is really surprising is that Philip .\nderson should tell us that 
" Sir Thomas Herbert found also Ctirislians of St. Thomas at ThAnfl 
amongst other places," and then add, " 'We are glnd to ascertain how 
they appeared to an intelligent Englishman of the seventeenth 
century. "t But the "intelligent Enghshman of the seventeenth 
century " never said such a thing. What Sir Thomas Herbert refers 
to is Tenor, and not Thi'ini.! Tanor, now Tanore or Tanuur, was 
a mediaeval port of Malabar, and an ancient city with many Chris- 
tian inhabitants, and the scat of nn independent riija. It was well 
known to the early Portuguese writers. § It is a pity tliat so excellent 
a work in other respects as The Engtiak m H'e&tern India is, should con- 
tain such a wrong interpretation and hasty conclusion. But this is not 
the only one of his blunders. Mr. J. II. da Cunha Rivara says: — 

• Viile'a -Warm l'ol,i, vol. ii., p. ;13I. 

t The En-jlish in Weslmi I,„Ua, Bomb, is;*, p. Gi. 

* ,*)o:i;r Ynui'i Travel! itito Dicers I'arta cf Af>i-:a aiuJ Asia, tkr Great, I.ond. 
IfiGS, p, 357. 

^ Sec D":i'd,is, BiirroJ^, tome i,, pt. ii., p.lSO; and L'iogo da C'oulo, tome i , 
, pt. i., p, MJy. 
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" Philip Anderson has extracted from Pyrard these events (in 

Surat) relative to the English, but briefly and inexactly. Among other 
inaccuracies we shall point out one ; speaking of these Englishmen 

Pyrard says, * mats iU eurent temps de tirer leura deux 

bateaux et de s^embarquer dedans environ quatre-vingt qu'ils estoient,* 
&c., while Anderson writes, 'The crew, twenty-four in number, hairing 
contrired to reach the shore near Surate,' &c., thus making quatre- 
vingt ' twenty-four,' instead of eighty, with great discredit to his eru- 
dition, and serious disturbance of the order and sense of history, which 
nobody has the right to altef."* 

The fortifications built by the Portuguese at Thana consisted of two 
towers and one small square fort with two bastions at opposite comers, 
well placed so as to command two creeks on both sides. It appears 
that the latter place is now called Kambe, about one mile north-west 
of Bhivandi, and of the two creeks Lakivli and Bhivandi itself, which form 
the estuary of theKamwari river. About two miles distant there is a 
hamlet called Firangpada, and this was once a Portuguese quinta, or villa 
residence, much resorted to by the Thanadar and Captain of Th4na. 
Close to these forts are some wells which are also the work of the 
Portuguese. 

The above fortifications were inspected and described by the two afore- 
mentioned Portuguese officers, in 1634 and 1728. The two round towers 
were called after the names of Sam Pedro and Sam Jeronimo, and the 
square fort with two bastions Reis Magos. They had first a small garri- 
son of eight soldiers (reduced to four) under a captain, and were equipped 
with four guns. They were, until their capture by the Marathas, in- 
complete, and although urged by the above-mentioned inspectors to 
complete some, and build others, the Government seems to have turned 
a deaf ear to them, to repent of it at the last moment. Grant Duff 
says that the recommendation to build a new fort was at last acted upon, 
but with too little vigour, for the fatal year 1739 arrived before it was 
finished. f They had besides the above garrison one bombardier, one 
torchbearer, and a boat with two rowers. The disbursements on each 
of the fortifications made by the Factors of Bassein amounted to about 
700 xerafins a year. The Governor of the town of Th&pa, who was 
called Thdndddr, or more properly a collector, had the salary of 
30,000 reis a year, and five peons under him. One ouvidor or judge 

* Viagem de Francisco I^ard, Nova Goa, 186S, voL ii., p. 834. 
t History of the MardiMs, wt svpr^ p. 287. 
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bail IDU.OOO rein, oivl live pnm* ; nnr mrirMio, or police nailpalnlew 
lt<,000, ftiiil eight pcnai; onr jail- keeper I'J.OUO, anil iwo p«Ku; anJ 
ttnt rlcrk of ihe manJorim, or custom-houw. iO.OOO. The field 
of the eoBEuim Ann of Thini vms nbnut the artngr of 16,000 par- 
dsM a year.* 

There WIS in Ifi.TI one Calhnlml at Thitpl, named "A Igrcja dii Sf 
nnder a vicar; one parinh chnrch of the invocation of Sam JoaS ; ■ 
isinvent of the Au^iRtius with twenty monks i one of the Jeauita with 
eleven inmates ; another of the Cnpuchina with twelve -, and one of tbn 
Dominiouis with two. Ont^jilr tlie town there were two rhnpels, one of 
the Inrocation of " N'osxa Senhnra do Rniario" under the Jesnila, anil 
annllur of "Nokmi Kmlioro da Graea" nnder the Auguslia friars. 
Kach of the ahove conventit had £0(1 xeriiiDS a jear from the rovbl 
treasury, and eaeli parich chiirrh or Its vicnr -]2,I)(X) reifi.f 

When visited by Fryer in IGJ.'i. ThSnS, which he writes Tattaw, 
had " M-veii eliurclim and colleges, the ehiefcgt of the Pauhstines ; 
the houics tiled, but low." " Here are made," he addr;, " good atuETa uf 
silk and cotton,"! In 163-1 Antonio Bocarro saj-s :— " [n this town 
there are many weaver*' looms of eotton and silk, all very perfect ; and 
alao excellent writing-deikt, counters and tables inlaid with black wood 
and ivory, much mure diirahle ihttii those of any other part in this 
(Hiiintrj-."5 

Thinfi was visited about twenty years after Fryer, in 1 695, by Ge- 
melli Cnreri, who describes the town thus : — "There are also in Sal- 
zete the forts of Bnndora and Vfnava with their villages \ as also 
Tana, about which there are five (?) sinall forts garrisoned and furnished 
with cannon. The country, though open, is excellent good for India, 
and has three monasleries of Dominicans, Augustinians, and Reeottlt (a 
reformed section of Franciscans). It is famous for calicoes, no place in 
the Portuguese dominions exceeding it in this particular, even for table 
service. Eight years since one brother killed another at Tana about 
the possession of a village." || 

• For details of the revenue and dbbiirsomeula on fortifications, tlieir ganiaous, 
fcc, S(>c *H6sWhis,uis"ji'a,pp. 190 i( i'qq.: t'liFoniita dt Tissuary, vol. i., pp. 'Si 
and S<i, :knii vol. iii,, pp. 'HO et stqq. 

t CkrimMa, vol. i., pp.2<j and 25t). 

X A X/'n Armunt, 4c., ui supra, p. 73, 

Ij CA.oniVru. vol. iii., p. 858. 

J L'Lucibiirs CMctiw ■>/ I'l-vay*. -tc, vol. iv., p. 193. 
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The Cathedral of Than& was built by that zealous Franciscan 
Antonio do Porto, besides a church and convent dedicated to St. An- 
thony. Although the rehgious chronicles of the time are silent on the 
point, it appears that the Cathedral was under the invocation of *' Nossa 
Senhora da Concei9ao," as deduced from subsequent writers and &a- 
vellers. One of the latter is the celebrated Anquetil du Perron, who 
has immortalized this church on account of his having simg there the 
Credo on the feast-day of the patron saint. His account is rather amus- 
ing, although sarcastic. Let us hear in his own language what he 
has to say on the church, the padres, and his singing in the Cathedral 
of Thana. He writes : — 

• 

" Descendu a Tanin, je me rendis chez le Cur^ des Chretiens de cette 
Ville, a qui celui de Ponjser m*avoit annonce. La reception qu*il me 
fit, fut tris-polie. H m'offrit sa table. Mais, comme ces Prdtres 
Canarins se mettent en general fort k leur aise, et que je m'^tois 
apper9U que les manieres Europ^ennes les gSnoient, je le remerciai, 
et allai m'installer dans une Chambre haute attenante k son Eglise, 
delabr^e, et dont le plancher nVtoit pas plus sur que celui du Pres- 
byt^re de Ponjser. Un cadre, une mechante table, et une chaise, 
furent les meubles dont on la gamit. 

'' Les Marates en s'emparant de Tanin, ont laiss^ aux Chretiens une 
partie de leurs Eglises, and la plus grande liberty d*exercer leur Reli- 
gion ; aussi les fetes s*y cdl^brent elles avec la m^me pompe qu'li 
Goa ; les Processions se font sans danger, et meme avec une sorte de 
respect de la part des Gentils. 

" Le lendemain de mon arrivde, 8 Ddcembre, jour de la Conception de 
la Vierge, on c^^roit la Fete de TEglise de Tanin. Les Chretiens s'y 
rassembloient d6}k de tons les endroits de Tlsle, et la pl^part des 
Cur^ des environs devoient s'y rendre pour augmenter le Clerg^ de la 
Paroisse. J'ignore d'oii le Cur^ de Tanin avoit pu S9avoir que j'eusse 
de la voix. A peine commen9ois-je k prendre quelques momens de 
repos, apr^s avoir arrange ce qui regardoit mon petit domestique, que 
je le vis entrer dans mon galetas avec deux faces noires, arm^s de basses 
et de violons : c'^toit pour prier de chanter le Credo en faux-bourdon, 
le lendemain k la Grand' Messe. La proposition me parut singuli^re. 
Dans mes voyages, j'avois ^t^ pris plusieurs fois pour M^decin, et je 
m'^tois tir6 d'afBure, en n'attendant pas I'efifet de mes avis : mais je 
ne s9avois pas qu'un Fran9oi8 dtt ttre Moaiciai. J'eus beau all^guer 
mon incapacity le repos dont j'avoia beaofai ; tan • ^^ nrisea 
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|iour un eices de imxl^stiir ; ct il falliit etrc Cliantre niA.lgr£ moi. La 
«oir(« se p&ssn ft r^pi^tcr avec Ifs deux joiuU Aa CnTi. 

" Lp spectacle (111 IpndiMn&iD me lit-donimsgea de la fatigue de la 
»etllc. J'nllni eur 1m npnf heures i I'Egliso, ijueje trousai remplie 
de pIusJFiirs millipri de Chretiens, tous noira et repandaat une odear 
trfs-forte. La Nlf ^loit ornee de branchagfs disposes en arcades 
accompagnL'es de caloniics et de balostrades faitcs avec du papier de 
conleur, en or et en a^^ent. JVtois seul de blanc su milieu de cette 
tbule de NoifB ; et je rbantiii le Crflo en fniu- bourdon, avec quatre 
inatrumena, ijiii m'accompagnerent, on que je auivis tant bieu que 
mal. 

" La vAe de txe ('lir^tiens i^toit fisue sur mat ; on lu'^outa dans le plus 
grand ailciicc. Les ct^remonies se fircut avec beancoup de dt'ceace. 
Jo vis aprSs In Messe, plusieura ludiens paiens amener leurs enfiuis, et 
leur faire dire des Evangiles sur la t^le ; d'autres emporler de Thnile 
de la lampc qui brilloit devnnt la ehapelle dc la Viet^e. Qnand il 
fullnt sortir, la Iribune sur Inijuelle j'^tois avec tnea Muaiciens, ebran- 
1^ en bas et eu hnut par 1' Affluence du I'en^le, manqua effondrer. 
NuHS en fdmeM pour la peur ; et en effet, c'eilt 6li dommsge de pJrir, 
avout le splcndide repas qui m'attendoit. 

'■ CVtoit dies le Curi? de 'I'anin, qui dounoit A diner il sc» Confrirea, 
nu nomlire dc (|iiin/e, nux Mar^illerg, hux Uhnnlres et par const'quent A 
moi, sans parler dc ma qualtte d'Europu^en et de frure du Chef Fran- 
cois de Surate, qui me valiU les honneurs dc k Table. Sa maiaon 
etoit en face d'un grand iStang cntourc d'arbrcs, ct an milieu des paiL 
lottes des Chretiens du Ueu. 

"Jetrouvai en entrant la table dressJe dans une longue salle, et 
entourte de bancs. Bientut on la couvrit de deux Cochous de lait, 
de plusicurs plats de riz et de Carta, ceux que Ton appelle a Goo, fi 
da pout, et dc pcsch Carvate. Les Convives en soutanes noirea, la 
t£te rnsue et uiie, sans bas ni souliers, prirent seance, et Ton me pla^a 
au bant de la table. Que Ton sc rdprcsentc ce qu'il pent y avoir de 
di'goutant dans les repas des Lapons et des Ilotenlots, et Ton aura 
une idee juslc dc ce bnnijuet. Chacun y mangeoit avec ses doigts, 
un coude sur la table, la jambe iiuc ct pliuu sous In cutsse La sauce 
qui ruisseloit de toutc part, I'odcur forte de I'arak, la sueur des Ofli- 
cians, lea rots, les propos libres, la malpi'oprett; du service, tout faisoit 
tableau ; je regrettois de n'avoir pas un second avec qui je pAsse 
philosopher sur une pareille assembl^e. 
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" Le repas fini, chacun se rAira pour faire la sieste ou fumer la chi- 
route. Le Vicaire-G^n^ral de Carlin fut du nombre de ces derniers, 
et voulut me chercher querelle au milieu de cette peuplade qu'il 
croyoit a sa ddvotion ; mais je le malmenai de maniere qu'il partit le 
lendemain : le Curd de Tanin le pria d'etre plus modere ; et le Peuple, 
a qui j'avois chante le plus beau Credo qu'il eut jamais entendu, ne 
me regardoit qu'avec une sorte de veneration."* 

This took place in December 1/60, The picture is rather overdrawn, 
but there is a great deal of truth in it. 

Next to the Igreja da S^ of the invocation of Nossa Senhora da 
Concei9ao, where our traveller sang the Credo that gained him so much 
respect and sympathy from the Christians of Than^, were the Church and 
Convent of St. Anthony. These were built by the aforementioned 
Fr. Porto. He appears to have been all the while, from the day he 
landed at Bassein in 1534 with the invading army of his nation, on a 
building excursion. He began with Bassein, where he built a number of 
churches and convents, to which I shall have to refer hereafter ; then 
he went to Agasi, where he built the Church and College of Nossa 
Senhora da Luz, which was, as above stated, burnt down with five 
Christians on the 30th April 1540 ; then went to Tha^a, and here, 
among other things, built the Church and Convent of St. Anthony. 
It is said that in order to build this church and convent he pulled down 
twelve pagodas which were round a great tank, which may be the one 
still observed in front of one of the churches there, and raised over the 
ruins of the Hindu temples his own. It was thought then, the chro- 
niclers inform us, that this was the very place where the four Fran- 
ciscan friars had been murdered two centuries before.f The martyrs 
were now avenged. 

The next traveller who has left us a detailed description of ThanS, 
after the spiriiueux Du Perron, is the venerable Bishop Heber, who 
visited the place in 1825. He writes : — 

" Tannah is chiefly inhabited by Roman Catholic Christians, either 
converted Hindoos or Portuguese, who have become as black as the 
natives, and assumed all their habits."^ Then he states that in ThdnA 

• Zend Avesta, ut 8t4pra, voL L, pp. ccccxxiv. et seqq, 

t Qabinete Liiterario das Fontainhas, Nova Ooa, 1S46, vol. i., p. 38. 

X This is quite true. Although most of the black Christians are Hindus of the 
low caste, there are not a few well-known half-castes, or m$siif08 as they are 
called, who are even blacker than the low-class Hindus. In habits a Pariah is 
far less disgusting than a Portuguese half-caste. 
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there ia a cuuiiderable canlonmenl of British troops, a collector and 
roi^islrntn, for whose nae a very ncnt churrh was being built when the 
bishop fUttciJ it, and nhea completed nns consecraled by him on the 
lOlh July 1825, Then he ineatioDS the smnl! but regular forlreM, 
from which Trimba][ji escaped, all ihe news of the arraugemeuts being 
conveyed to him by a groom's singing. He says at last ihnt ThfinJI is 
fitmous for its breed of huga, and the manner in which ite Portuguese 
mhabltants cure bacon. 

The latest fact connected with the anticinarinn history of ThnnS is the 
discovery, about a year ago, amidst the rains of the old fort — which hail 
for some time been used aa a jail, and where foundations were being laid 
furo new one — of some grivestonesof individuals of no pnrticulnr interest 
to history, with short epitaphs engrnveii on theni, and of some roins made 
of an alloy of tin and linc called rodiu by the i'ortngnese, which are rery 
rire nowadays. They have St. Catherine's wheel on the obveriw. she 
being the patron saint of Goa, which was conquered on the dnyofher feast 
knd where this coin whs hrst struck by the Senate, and Dom Manuel's 
crown or cross on (he reverse. There was also n Roman Catholic medal, 
with the head of Christ with the marginal legcml of Sahator Mandi 
on one face and the year 1525, P. 8. for Petri Sedis, and Rome on the 
other, dug up among archaic rf^6/M.* There is now very little ofar- 
ehfcologicnl interest nt Tb'iiiA. .\l! the eonvpnla 1 hnve mentioned 
before have been almost entirely swept off the earth's surface, and what 
remains is about to be so, notably the Church of St. John, which, al- 
though rebuilt in 1609, ia in a very dilapidated condition, the walls 
moss-grown, covered with jungle all around, witliont being repaired or 
whitewashed for a great many years, the whole surrounded by some old, 
venerable large trees, which appear to have been standing there for some 
three or four centuries, and the lofty chapel surmounted by a square 
towerandadnme threatening to tumble down. There is one of the largest 
bells the Portuguese ever brought to this place, suspended in its belfry, 
making a sonorous noise in that se<[uestered spot, where there are a 
few native Christians living, who seem to take great delight in listen- 
ing to its deafening sound. There is every evidence of the build- 
ing having been raised over the ruins of one or more pagodas de- 
stroyed by the pious zcnl of the Portuguese missionaries. 

.\mong the ruins now to be observed are those of the Church of Ihe 
Jesuits, dedtcnied (o the Blessed Virgin, " X Madre de Deus," and a 

• Seo the Indian Radii-ay Seyvke llmrllt, J^balpur, vol. i , No. 04, p. 6. 
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residence for two Fathers. It was built by Father Melchior Gonsalves 
in 1552. After the building of the above temple and convent we are 
told by the before- mentioned Pe. Souza that he converted in a few months 
over 400 heathens, and collected a great number of pagan children who 
had been abandoned by their unnatural parents. 

The Uindus of ThAnu were, it is said, in the habit of selling their 
children to the Musalmuns, who bought them with the object of 
making them their slaves. Father Melchior, moved with compassion 
at so inhumane a si u;ht, appealed to the Christians ofThanfi, and re- 
ceived abundant contributions to build an orphanage in which these poor 
children could be fed and educated. Hundreds of children were thus 
saved and made Christians. But, unfortunately, the humane Jesuit 
was not destined to prosecute his work any further, for about the same 
year (1552) he is said to have been poisoned by a pagan, and died a holy 
death. It may, perhaps, be necessary to warn the reader against these 
ecclesiastical chroniclers being often apt to make of every one of their 
party a martyr, or a persecuted beipg, as well as to magnify the most 
ordinary affair of theirs into something of surpassing magnificence and 
grandeur ; magno conalu, magnas nugas. There is indeed no abso- 
lute lack of vanity even in beings so little worldly as the religious 
chroniclers appear to be. 

But to continue the narrative. The orphanage of Thana was in 15.56 
removed to another place. Finding that the town was growing 
in size, and that a large city, where there is always corruptness of 
morals, was unsuitable for the Indian youth, who they knew by sad 
experience is too susceptible to bad example, they resolved to break 
up this establishment and found a colony of orphans somewhere in the 
country, sufficiently distant from the city of Thana. They hit at 
once on the very fittest place that could be found in the island of 
Salsette, where there were already a church and a college of 130 boys 
erected by Father Silveira, who had obtained for that purpose, and for 
the propagation of the Catholic religion in the island, from the royal 
treasury, an annual allowance of 300 ducats. The place selected for 
the building of this orphanage was in the midst of a forest, where 
there was a famous temple of the Trimurti, which Father Silveira — 
already known as a Provincial of their order at Goa, where he had 
seen that such a desecration of the poor Hindus' temples could well be 
done without much hurting their feelings (Jesuits even thought tbe 
Hindus had no feelings) — pulled down, a* 
25 c 
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(he arplinnig^— nliicli he drtlioleil, ns if in ironical alltuioii lo tlw 
(hrcr-hrnilcd Siia, and iw dcGauce of hiui, lo the " BImuciI Triuity," 
naming it " The OrpbaiUkgL- of the Bieaatd Trinity." The numlKir 
of colonisU toon tout to 3UII, bdiI Utrron to a slill higher number. 
The coiword and hnrninnj that rcignoil tlicrc had a sahitarj- iuflueiivc 
on (lie heathen, and aervod, wc an told, tu conlirm many a wavering 
CatliuUc in hi« new faith. To the or])haniigc was Boon added a 
farming establishment, where both the orphans and the children that 
were houghl during a fammc that raged there in those times were 
emplojed. Prom this farm were obtained all iwrtti of vcgrtnhlc* and 
grahi for the supjiort of the oqiliniuige. It in iiu|i[)osrd tlint tlie muia 
of thi> ehiircli and college are now nt ihc bottom of the VL-har lake ; 
while tliD ruiu* of ihc orphanage are slill viaible. 

A IliiA DR S^LCKTi;. 

Th« ithnd of Salxette was the third dimion of ihc " Piw-ince of the 
North " vuhjeet lu the Capilnl of BanHeiti. It wai divided into a 
PragnpA and ninety-five riJlageN. , 

111 name ia derivrd from Santikrit intl (ShAshti), Mnrilth! rntt (Sri»l!), 
mcaiuug aixt; Tillngei, in contradistinction to ^vr^l (ShaUb&ahtl), 
Martiht mvSi' (SAsAshtl). or giily-sin villages, the dbdio of the diotrtet 
of Sulselle tnfhegoiilh-east of Gon. The oilier distiuctioii is that while 
the SnUettc of Domliny, abonl ten milri to the north of the latter dtj", 
is an island, the Snisetic of Gon, lying nhont twenty miles distant from 
the new cily of Goa, is a jieninsula. They were both indiscriminately 
written by the Portuguese Salcete or Snisttle. Hr. K. Grnul inferred 
from the sonnd of the word that it was derivetl from the Portuguese tat 
(salt), which was prepared during the oeeiipaiion of the islnnd by 
them, as it is now, not far from the causeway tliat unites Salsette to 
Lombny.* Another writer says; — "Thomas Stevens, of New College, 
Oxford, the tirat Englislminu who visited the Western Coast of India, 
landed in Gon in 1570, and in IGDS was rector of a college in Salsette. 
lie, too, wrote an aeeoiint of his travels, but he is efjunlly reticent 
about the neighbouring island of Bombay. "t Stevens never came to 
Salsetle iienr llombiiy, and was all llie while engaged in the rectorship 
of a Jesuit college at MargaB first, aiul at liaehol afterwards, in the 

"• K.aT!^"! rrav.hi» tmi. xo\. nl. n: ISi ,t t,q>/. 

t Thf Thm.-^ of I«ili,i Jlaii.l-liMl.- ofllh:ili.M'".V-nnh. 1S7.1, p. US. See nlso 
my l.ifi? of Fatliur Thoniaa Stovi^iis in tlio •' liivordn^uia Jn iiiiiiha ViaRC'iii p.'io 
K)iV|iti>, Fmiif/i, rnglntorrii i- Ksiijssin," li\;liliit- luSM •lu (Jama, vol. "., pp. 
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Salsette of Goa. The mistake has evidently arisen from two different 
places being named alike. The first Englishman who even came close 
to Bombay was Ralph Fitch, in 1583. He was at Chaul and Kalyllna» 
but does not mention Bombay. 

The island of Salsette is connected with the earliest period of Indian 
history. It was first a stronghold of Buddhism, and subsequently of 
Saivism, as evidenced by the h\e groups of caves existing therein, 
viz. Kanheri, Kondevati, Jogesvara, Mandapesvara, and Magathan. 

It is supposed that Salsette was visited by the Chinese pilgrim 
Ilwen Thsang in the seventh century. General Cunningham 
writes: — "In this case I would read western frontier of the kingdom, 
and identify his cave-monastery with the well-known excavations of 
Kanheri in the island of Salsette. Indeed, if I am correct in the 
identification of Kalyana as the capital of Maharashtra in the seventh 
century, it is almost certain that the pilgrim must have visited the 
Buddhist establishments of Kanheri, which are not more than 25 
miles distant from Kalyana." Then about the date of the caves he 
adds : — "The numerous inscriptions at Kanheri show that some of its 
excavations must date as early as the first century before Christ, and 
the bulk of them during the first and second century afler Christ."* 

Next to the Buddhist and Saivite monuments of Salsette are cop- 
perplates and inscriptions. It appears from them that Salsette was 
first subject to the Cliulukya dynasty of Kalyana, whose copperplates 
have been found in the island, and then to the Yudavas, an inscription 
of which dynasty, besides several copperplates, is found in the above- 
mentioned temple of Ambarnatha, dated S. 782 (a.d. 860). 

The remaining history of the Hindu period until the time of Ra- 
madeva in 1295, and of the Mahomedan rule until the occupation of 
the island by the Portuguese, does not differ from the neighbouring 
town of Thana already described. 

Passing on now to the Portuguese period, it was as early as 1 535 
that the Portuguese sent the above-mentioned Fr. Antonio do Porto 
on a missionary tour to the island, which resulted in the conversion 
of thousands of Hindus, in which respect Fr. Porto almost equalled 
the great St. Francis Xavier. He built numerous churches, convents, 
and orphanages in it, and in this respect he even excelled the Indian 
Apostle. 

466. 



lUn irifcTORV AND ANTHjUlTIEh OF lUaSCl>(. 

The first stronghold of pft^Bnism his Bttnckg were ilirecled agait»t 
were rhe liuddhint cxi-ftvatione of Kanhpri. This fact is meotionrd 
liy Dr. Garcia d'Orla in the earliest work ever written by a Europrnn 
Ihot refers to the KAuheri eavcsr He writes: — " There ia an islimd 
callril SaUettit, where there are two underground pagodns, o&eaf wbivh, 
under a hill, is larger than the fortress of Diu, and may be compared 
to a city of PorlL-);al coulaioiug ahuut four hundred houses. There i« 
a way leading; to this f;tett jiagods, henn out. of rock, wher« the moiJca 
of St. l-'raDcia have hujlt a church of the invocation of St. Micbael. 
There nro other pagoilas alonf; the way, and at the top mnay huuMB 
nith apartments, all made of stone. In one of these houses there i« 
n tniik or cistern of water, with conduits bringing; to it rain water. 
There are altogether three bundi-ed houses, with images of idola carved 
out of stone ; uotwitliitanding all this they arc sombre and frightl^* 
as if made for the worship of the devil."* 

Diogo do Couto refers to the caves more in detail. He describe* 
numerous chnmliers and tuiinels nitli windings, into one of which 
ii>domitable Friar Porto went. Diogo do Couto writeii : — " The prieat 
desirous of getting Into sec this wonder, and the mugnitiido of this 
work, about which so much was auid, look one of his companiottSi and 
I'ollected twenty jwrsoiis with arma and mntehloeks to defend tliem- 
RelvcB against wild beasts i nud some servants to carry the necessary 

pruviaions for the journey Thus prejiared, they 

entered the eaves by an entrance about four fathoms in breadth, 
wlierc tlicy ]>laced a large stone, to which they fastened the end of 
the rope. Tliey travelled through the cnvea for seven days willioiit 
any iuterruptinn, through placessome of them wide and others narrow, 

which were hollowed in the roek The 

priest, seciu;; that tbey had expended seven days without being able 
tci find nny (ipeniiig, and that the provisions and water had been 
almost consuiiu'd, ibongbt it necessary to return, taking for his clue 
the rope, without knowing in these wiudings whether he was proceed- 
ing up or down, or what eourse they were steering, as tbey had no com- 
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his colleague Rapozo, was also converted and named Francisco da 
Santa Maria. To the former the King, John III., made a present of 
three villages of Pare, Arengal, and Manikp{ira, which on his death, 
following soon after, became by his will the property of the college of 
Mont-Pezier. The latter was instrumental in the conversion of 
several of his brother -yo^tj and other heathens. He then informs us 
that there were more than 3,000 cells, each with a cistern supplied by 
one conduit, and that the above-mentioned caves led, according to some» 
to Cambay, and according to others to Agra, and that an inscription on 
the gate had led them to beUeve that this work was ordered to be built 
by King Bimelamenta. 

All these marvellous statements are at last brought to a close with 
the assertion that the Kanheri Pagoda was ordered to be made by the 
father of the prince St. Josaphat, whom Barlao converted to the 
Christian faith, with the view of shutting him up there in consequence 
of his astrologers having foretold that the prince would profess the 
Christian religion.'*' This is altogether, with slight modifications, the 
legendary life of Gautama Buddha. 

The passages in Diogo do Couto referring to these caves are found 
translated into English by the Rev. W. K. Fletcher in Jour, Bo. 
Br, R, As, Soc.y vol. i., pp. 34 etseqq.fKndi also in Dr. Wilson's lecture 
on The Religious Excavations of Western Indian pp. 7 et seqq. 

It appears that as late as the end of the seventeenth century the 
Kanheri caves were unknown to Europeans, except to those who could 
read the works of Garcia d'Orta and Diogo do Couto. Gemelli Careri, 
writing in 1695, says: — "What I most admire is, that it is almost un- 
known to Europeans ; for, though I have made much inquiry, I do not find 
that any Italian, or other European traveller has written of it ; and it 
is very strange to me that so ingenious a man as our Peter de la Valle 
should omit to see both this Pagod and the palace of Darius, with the 
antiquities of Celmonar, that were but a few leagues out of his way," &c. 
Then again, " I know not what judgment Portuguese authors make 
of it, because their books are scarce at Naples ; but they, it is certain, 
are well acquainted with it, the viceroys themselves sometimes coming 
from Goa to see it ; yet it is most likely they could never discover the 
truth.^t 
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These caves have been so often Hiid so thoroughly described that l!try 
need no further mentioii here except in coaaectioii with one of its di- 
visiona which Pr. Porto consecrated and turned into a chapel of tlie iii- 
Tocation of St. MichneJ. 

The other cares, which were almost entirely turned into a Romiut 
Catholic chapel, were those of MnndnpcBvaro, called Mont-Pcricr or 
Monpacer by the Portuguese. On the side of f licse caves they crecteil 
■nother church and college, so that the caves became, as it were, a 
crypt to the church. This church was by the same Fr. Porto dedi- 
cated to N. S. da Conceit-an. The college was meant for Ihe edu- 
cation of too orphans. All rouiid the lull was acolony of twothouwuid 
nntifo converts, the traces of whose dwellings are yet risible. Bntli 
Garcia d'Orta under the name of Maljai, and Diogo do Couto under 
Lliat of Monpnccr, describe this place in the height of its prosperity in 
the works above referred to. 

In its decline it was visited by GcmelU Careri, who writes ; — '' I went 
to the village of MoiwpeMser, a tuilc distant, from the village of Veint 
belonging to the unns of St. Monica of tion, and six miles distaiit, from 
BaaseiD, to see a church underground, formerly a Pagod cut in the 
rock, on which stands the college and monastery of the Franciscans. 
It is B hundred spans lont;, and in hreadtU thirly. Tlie side wnlU, as 
has been said, are of the niilural rock, and only (he front is mnde br 
art. Close by is another Pagod cut iii the rock, formerly serving for 
their idolatrous worship." This was also converted into a church aiiil 
dedicated to N. S. da Picdade, and appears to be the present church 
of Poinsar. Gemetli then adds : — " This church and monastery are 
like nil the rest in India. I'ive religious men live there, to whom the 
king of Portugal allows 200 Murait* of rice, all which they give to 
the poor except only as much as serves for their own sustenance. Oiic 
of their fathers docs the office of a curate in the village of Catii, two 
miles distant, nnil hns a good dwelling there. On the mountain near 
the said college is another hermitage, with a chapel. "t 

Anipictil dii Perron saw these buildings in 1/fiO when abandoned, 
and describes their niiiis nrcumstantinlly in reference to n plan nhii'h 
he Iws given by the side of his description. He refers to an open 
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space, where he says there must have heen an inscription slab. It stood 
outside the caves to the lefl of a small cistern near a window, where the 
Portuguese had made a little cross in relief. In the church to the left 
of the caves Du Perron discovered a gravestone with a Portuguese epi- 
taph with the date 1590. He says the Marathas after destroying this 
edifice carried the timber away to Thanu. He then describes the 
cistern close by, whose waters, the natives informed him, blackened the 
skin of those who bathed in them. Our author was about to try the 
experiment, but there being no water at the time (December 1760) 
he changed his mind.* 

These caves were visited by Lord Valentia in November 1804. He 
writes : — " We went on to dinner to Mont-pesier, where our tents were 
pitched for us. Here are the ruins of a very handsome church and 
monastery, which, I understand, formerly belonged to the Jesuits : 
Monsieur Anquctil du Perron says, to the Franciscans ; but I am in- 
clined to consider my information as correct, from there being the 
remains of an observatory on a small hill in the neighbourhood, which 
was more probably the work of the intelligent followers of Ignatius 
Loyola than of the lazy monks of St. Francis. (Du Perron was right.) 
The church was originally lined with panel-work of wood, disposed 
in compartments, and richly ornamented with carving. In the centre 
was the head of a saint, tolerably executed, surrounded by wreaths of 
flowers, and other fanciful sculpture in a very excellent tiaste. The 
whole is in ruins, the roof having fallen in. The author, whom I have 
before mentioned, attributes this to the devastations of the Mahrattas, 
who, he says, carried away the woodwork to Tannah ; but this appears 
improbable. Timber is not scarce ; and if they had carried a^ay the 
more solid work, they would hardly have left behind them the parts 
that were richly ornamented. Under the church a small pagoda has been 
formed out of the rock ; it is square, and flat-roofed, with a few 
deities, and other flgures, in basso-relievo. These the good priests had 
covered up with a smooth coat of plaister, and had converted the 
whole into a chapel. At present the original proprietors have been 
uncovered, and have again become objects of adoration to the ignorant 
native ."t 

Malte Brun writes : — " The Portuguese converted the place into a 
Christian church. They did not destroy the images, as in many other 

* Diseours Pr^liminaire, vol. L, pp. ccczc. et segq, 

t Viscount Valentia*0 Voyaget^ Lond. 1809^ voL ii., pp. 195 ei seqq. 
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IM HISTOBT ASP ArnqriTTRS 'IF BMHKXS. 

Instances ; but, not hinriDg coolness euoiigli to nllnw thrm to hIjiiiiI m 
vimple moimmmtii of nrC anil of nntiqiiatcil opinions, lliey cotiTcrtnl 
them inln Cliruitian emblems, painted them red, and, with pious leal. 
clierinhcil tbeni u valuable proselytes ; many others, of an Qglineu in- 
cnrriftiiily Lcattien, ibey utterly effaced."* 

Annlhtrrnctineannrrtionfrith thcmiiuof Monpflceria of b melan- 
choly nature, and is thus referrei! to by Vatipell, who paid a visit to it ia 
May 1H33 ;— ■■ I'rom the wnll of thia harmilAry (hcrmitsge T) a gentle- ' 
man (Mr. J. Forbes) met his death some years ngo. lie, itscvtnti, ira- 
prudently climbed the wall at a corner with his bnotji on, where the root* 
of n peepul tree serxcd as a ladder: he got safely to the top, and after 
sitting for a while on the nnll admiring the surrunnJing prospect, in 
the net of rising, it is suppoaed, part of the crumbling; wall ^ving way 
under his feet, ho slipped, and was precipitated into the court of the tem- 
ple below, n height of between sixty and seventy feet. Ue nevm> spoke 
aflerwards. but was carried home to Bombay aenaeleas, and died the 
Mme evening." The same writer describe* the ruins thus ; — " The 
mini of Manpeaif consist uf a large ehurch and tower, iledicated to N. 
8. tie Conccii'ai'i, and a rjusdrangular court adjoining, the stoue arches of 
which are in a good state of preservation. The church contains onenuhle ' 
stone nrchof fifty span ncnrthe entrnnee, a carved bnptisioal font auffi- 
cicntly large for pedo-immcrsion, and n figure of the Virgin aa large aa 
life, standing on the allnr: below there nre n dead Christ, without 
arms, nnd the Virgin-mother supporting a dead Christ, all in wood. 
From the expression of the coimtenances of these figures, which excels 
anything of the kind I have 
European workmanship. Over I 
with richly carved work, in 
(|uadrnngular building there a se 
tended probably for Students' p 
veneralile Jesuitical (Franciscan) j 
thenorthend by an hermiteorch [ 1 
the wall of this hermitage that M 
court of llio temple below.) ' Tl 
Iliiiiliii)tciii|ilc, curved out of 1 
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order ; it appears as if lately fitted up for some one's residence : on 
the south is the tank, or well of water, which is delicious, and refresh- 
ingly cool. I could not find out whether it proceeded from a spring, 
or was the collection of last rains. Over the door of the college is 
an inscription in Portuguese, with the arms of Portugal ahove it, pur- 
porting that the erection was made in 1623 (1643 ?) hy order of the 
Infant Dom John III. of Portugal (King Dom Joa^ IV. ?), as an ap- 
pendage to the church N. S. de Con^eicaS. On a hill adjoining to the 
south stands the tower, built of a circular form, with a dome about 
twenty feet high ; the platform has a parapet wall running round, and 
the shaft below contains several chambers in its circumference, for 

* 

soldiers : it appears to have been a watch-tower."* 

Besides the two above-mentioned caves, which were turned to religious 
uses by Roman Catholic missionaries, they built a great number of 
churches in the island of Salsette, some of which are still in a fair 
state of preservation. To write the history of each of these buildings 
and the collegiate institutions in connection with them would carry me 
far beyond the hmits assigned to this work. I must content myself 
with enumerating them thus:— 

Church of Sam Boaventura at Yerangal, which was spelt by the 
Portuguese Arengal, and sometimes called Alto mar. This church, with 
the parochial house attached to it, is now in ruins. It is about ten miles 
from Bandora, and is situated on a pretty little bay close to the sea. A 
mass is performed on its altar once a year, on the feast of the Epiphany, 
when a pilgrimage of the Roman Catholics of the adjacent villages 
takes place. 

Church of N. S. da Piedade at Poinsar, before alluded to. It is 
within a mile's distance from the ruins of Mont Pezier. 

Church of Sam Thome at Nave. 

Church of N. S. d'Assunip^ad at Haystana, sometimes called Can- 
dolim. 

Church of Sam Jeronimo at Cassi. 

Church of N. S. de Nazareth at Bainel. 

Church of N. S. do Socorro at Mauorim. 

Church of Sam Braz at Ambolim. 

Church of N. S. do Mar at Utana. 

Church of N . S. da Saude at Varsava, the little island off the coast 
of Salsette. 

* Tram, Bo, Geog, 8oe., vol. vii., pp. 145 et nqq, 
26 c 
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Church of SnuUi Aiitoniu at Malvtuic. 

Church of Sam BclMutiaa at Marulc. 

Church of Santo Autouiu de Truiupa. i>r Pi'tunijia, nt Mnnc. 

Church ot Sa»tiiit Rein Mitgiin nt Uorny. 

Church of Sauto Aiidrd at Btuiilura. 

Chapel of N. 8. do Motitr nt Uandont, n »hrinr aim held in hi^' 
vmcratina by the llitiduv, whti call the Holy Virgin ' Matubai.' ' 

The CImrch of St. Andrew in the oldest Church at BnndoTa. Jt 
was built by the Superior cif the Colle^ of "the Iluly Nnmr" at 
Banaciu tu tlie year IJi/S, just three ceDturiea a|^, — Fr. F. Manavl 
(SonuM, a PnrtujKUCM boru tu ludia, wlii>, frum the uumbcr of couTcrta 
he tuftdc at Baiidara and the ueighbouruifj viilages, is titylcd by chroai- 
clera " the Apostle of Salsctt«" Unndoru appe»rs to have firat reiiistod 
ihn elTort!! of the Jesuito tu cuiivert it to ChriBtiauity, and, being cod- 
aidered aii unprocniiiiQg field for missiouary labour, nan almost ohiui- 
doned, until it wn« ngain taken up in the above* uieutinnt'd year by Fr. 
tiomos. When the Utter entered Baudora he found uo Christians 
there, but in I5S8 he could boast of 4,000 couvertti, which by the year 
1591, when the gnuit raisiiionary died, had iucreased to C,000. tie 
had founded for thcia, bcndc* tbc pariih of St. Andrew, two othci^^ 
tiz. the parish of Condit, uow named Marolc, above referred to, 
that of Corlcm or Curlii. The town of Baudora hnd under ita jurisdio- 
Cion siity-five villages, thirteen of which were entirely converted to 
the new faitb. 
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the only one in Bandora up to the end of the first quarter of the seven- 
teenth century, when a college was built in 1620 under the invocation 
of St. Anne. This was when founded a mere residence for two Fathers 
dependent on the College of Bassein at first, and on that of Thana 
afterwards. But when visited by Fryer, in 1675, it had acquired 
greater dimensions, for he says : — ** It was not long before I was 
employed to wait on the Father Superior of the North, a learned man, 
and a Spaniard by nation, of the order of the Jesuits. The President 
(of the Bombay E. I. C. establishment) commanded his own baloon 
(a barge of state of two and twenty oars) to attend me and one of the 
Council, to compliment the Father on the island of Canorein (Couto 
calls it Canaria, another uame for Salsette), parted from Bombaira by 
a stream half a mile broad. Near our landing place stood a College, 
not inferior to the building, nor much unlike those of our universities, 
belonging to the Jesuits here, more commonly called Paulistmes 
(Paulistas) — whose Visitor was now my patient — who live here very 
sumptuously, the greatest part of the island being theirs. Our enter- 
tainment was truly noble, and becoming the gravity of the Society. 
After I had done my duty, the Fathers accompanied us to the barge ; 
afore the College gate stood a large cross, thwacked full of young 
blacks singing vespers. The town is large, the houses tiled ; it is 
called Bandora. At our department they gave us seven guns, which 
they have planted on the front of their College for their own defence, 
besides they are filled with good store of small arms : following therein 
the advice given by a statesman to the King of Spain, about the 
Netherlands ; that * it the Society of the Loyolists were multiplied, 
their convents might serve for castles.' 

" In the middle of the river we had a pleasant prospect on both 
sides ; on Bandora side, the College, the town, the Church of St. An- 
drew a mile beyond, and upon the hill that ])ointed to the sea, the 
Agoada, blockhouse, and a Church ; on the other side the Church of 
Mahim, with other handsome buildings." 

That was the first visit of Fryer. Then he paid a second one in 
company of a large party of friends, and a train of servants, horses and 
palankeens, which were ferried over before them. Our author then 
adds : — " We, coming soon after, were met by the Fraternity, and 
conducted to the Fathers, who detained us till afternoon by a stately 
banquet, showing us the civility of the Church and College ; diverting 
us both with instrumental and local music, and very good wine. 
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fruits uid nines &nil whatever ni* nmitcd. Hrrr, not adjoiuing lo 
auj town, ill H xwcpt nir, sttiod a nrngnificent rural vhurcli ; in tlw 
wfty to wliicli, and iudei-d all up and ilomi tbis island, are pteMVJtt 
AlJrai, ur country wats ol' the gentry i whcro thi-y livr lik« pet^ I 
luuiuiruhH, nil tliut ia Lorn ou the K''''»i>d being theirs, holding tbrm ii 
a perfect state of villauiof^, they being lords paramount."* 

When Bombay was [nude uver lu the En^liah, the Baodom College 
of St. Aune claimed much land and various rights iu the island, which 
nat being acknowledged, the Fatbers revpnged ihe aflront by receiving 
and assisting Ilnmphry Cook, a dismissed Knglish officer, in IS67. to W 
tempt to mise a force for the captureof Bombay. t Again iu 1720 and \ 
\7'i'i ther« were '* disagreements and skirmishes" between the Koglisk * 
of Bombay and the Fortugursc of Buntlorn, led by the Jesuit Fathera.J 1 
Of the CoilegH now remoiiii but the celebrated eroas, which was re- J 
nuived iu 18/0 to the churchyard uf Si, Andrew'a Church. 

The Chapel of N. S. do Monte above alluded to aecms to have becu 
built about the rame time (hnt the X^oaAa bulwark, which commands 
the bay, was built, the dAle betug poaslbly the one over the doorway 
leading to the Bandora Point, viz, l(j40. It ivfts probnlilv in its origin 
a garrison chapel for the soldiers slatiune<l at the .Agoiida fort. The 
fame of this shrine, however, appears to be from a recent date. For- 
merly the most celebrated imnges of the Virgin Mary, resorted to by 
both Roman Catholics and infidels for miraculous cures, were those of 
N. S. das Augustias at Dhunu, now completely ruined, of Madre 
de Deos at Chaul, and of N. S- dos Remedios in the island of Bassem, 
which WHS held in hi^h veneration not only by the Roman Catholics 
and Hindus, but even by the iconoclast Mnhomednns, who are said to 
have spared that church, while they plundered and destroyed every 
other building durin;- their repealed incursions in the country. 

Both the above iriinges seem tmw Ut lie -upi-rseded by that of N. S. 
do Monte, whiih, in order to add a mystic liistie Iu her other triumphs. 
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is credited with the following legend : — Towards the end of the year 
1 738, when the Marathas conquered Salsette, they destroyed many of 
the Roman Catholic churches, convents, and sanctuaries, and among 
others the College of St. Anne, the Church of St. Andrew, and the 
Chapel of N. S. do Monte. The statue of N. S. do Monte was thrown 
into the sea, hut it was picked up hy a Koli fisherman and concealed 
in the fissure of a rock near the Bandora Point for the period of six 
months, after which it was carried in solemn procession to the church 
of St. Andrew. There it remained until the year 1761, when a 
chapel was huilt on its former site, and the statue carried back to it. 

Besides the above-mentioned churches of Salsette, there were three 
others at Thana, viz. N. S. da Grac^a, N. S. do Rozario, built by sub- 
scriptions for the Jesuits in 1605, and Madre de Deos.* 

On the other side of the creek which separates the island of Salsette 
from the continent is the Church of N. S. do Egypto, near Kalyana. 

There was a church at Ghorbandar, situated in a delightful spot 
by the side of a monastery and fort, described by Fryer, Heber, and 
others, but now in ruins. The church was dedicated to St. John. 
It is now converted into a bungalow. Many of its features make it 
appear to have originally been a Mahomedan rather than a Christian 
building. Instead of the spire it has the round dome of Musalman 
mosques. A tradition accounts for this anomalous feature by the 
assertion that there being a pir at the place where this church was 
built, the builders tried hard to make a spire, but through the virtue 
of the pir buried there, it would grow a dome.f 

The Christian population of each of the above parishes varies between 
500 and 2,000 souls. The resident priests, or vicars as they are called, 
lead a happy life. They have generally a small monthly salary from the 
Goa government, varying from 10 to 50 rupees, and 15 rupees from the 
British government. But their chief dependence is on the fees they 
receive from their parishioners for performing the offices of their religion. 
They also get in some cases allowances from the British government for 
the repair of the churches. 



• Details on the above subjects will be found in the Orienie CoftqumadOy and 
in the excellent work in Qerman by MuUbauer entitled Qenchichte tier indischen 
MissioneHt principally drawn from OrUndini. 

t Oriental Chrisiian Spectator^ vol. x.^ 1689, p. Sdti. 
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Thi-n* nprr no foriii of ony imporiinop in llie islntul nf Hi^ 
pxwpl Ui(i»p of tlir iflrtu ol' lILnmvI, Vsrmvn, ■nd our 
waldi-fnwrr nt JUnilnm. Sotnr t>r ihr mnitixitrrin) wen* 
Ibtmiirlvnt fnrtifictt, or tmilt dnm^ tn tlie fnrU mitl tilnvltaded' \ 
p(MU nr rciiiml watrb-towi^n to fayt native (if ttu- ap|jroitr)i a( th 
«neinjr. Thr fort (if VnrMvii wiia rfbuUt fiy the Mnruthui (m 
PIiI« IJ). Tlitit flf BMnilitro. vrheit Hxerv wM s pln(« i^nllfd Agoaia: I 
fnr the nkiiit af tlut PortitgiKsc flntji to lake in nntrr, tx almMt 4 
tinly iLMtroytil. The Jr*ntUi' Oillogir ut Bniidoru, irndrrrd fnmom J 
by tho vi»iti of Humphry Cook and Frypr, hud, as above bUimI, " 
guns monuicd in front of it. and a )fi>od aiurt- of small arms."* Tha^ 
nitf ownpicd by thb fortified college is now conwrled into a alaughter^ J 
bou*<;, the »bcd that is buill on it hearmg ^lerj' approrancc of t 
Utiiniin Cntholic cfinrtrrics at Uoa. 

T)ir MmcArn, L-onilitimi nf the islnnil of Salscltt- nm bnmglit h 
the notice of thr lion gnvenimrnt by thr brfnrc-mtiitioned Partor d 
Uawoin, Andrt^ItibviruCcralinlin, in 172K, who wrilrs:— "To theiilaqj 
of Satsctlc it it ncurxnuy to pay all attcntivni nut only becnuse it {) 
Jtft uncaret) for, but biMNiuic iu Ttllngn minifter tn the aostenanee of s 
great numlier af tlie jinpiilation uf thr jnriadictinn of Batsein and the 
capital <if (ion. TIil- whole of this inland in uuaniiird, nnd exposed 011 
the ica siilt; to attacks of the enemy of thu coast (Anuria), and oti the 
land side to those of tlu' Sidi, KnfjliJi, and MarrithA."t 

that the revenue derived from Hie islnnil of Satselte 



was a prent help In the l'i.rtn^'ii<>^ 
idle fidalgiis »lu> hnd notliiit,:; 
There was lit SjiUette a tii,i,idur 
ntiderlook the o.lle.-tion of Inn,! i 
Moslof the vllla-es were i;ivni 

The pos>e^-or.s .ifllicse ^llir-esivi 
feiidul l»r<ls uf llie iiieiliii-inl tin 
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residing in all the northern cities. These villages are given in fee to 
soldiers who have served long ; or to other persons that have well de- 
served of the crown, for three lives, after which they generally endeavour 
to renew; hut to the church they are given for ever/'* 

A Ilha de Caranja. 

The island of Caranjji was the fourth division of the territory subject 
to the jurisdiction of Bassein, consisting of one Caqabe, one lerra de 
BefidolaCy and tliree islands, viz. Nevem^ Scveoti, and Elephante, 

The island of Caranja is one of the earliest known in Hindii history. 
It would appear to be the fate of its villages to have for centuries been 
the gifts of princes or rich devotees to monastic institutions, w^hether 
Buddhist or Christian. During the Buddhist period the monks living 
in the Kanheri caves were made, by the Hberality of an opulent minis- 
ter, the proprietors of a village in the island of Caranja, just as the 
village of Vihar, now covered by the lake from which water is brought 
by an aqueduct to Bombay, was assigned for their support by another 
party. When the island came into the hands of the Portuguese, the 
Dominicans and Jesuits shared between themselves the greater portion 
of the island, the remainder being distributed among a few fidalgos and 
soldiers. These religious assignations or gifts by royal personagesi 
ministers, or opulent devotees, who on entering the priesthood thus 
disposed of their property, were once very common among the Buddh- 
ists, and even now the granting of all the rents of a village for thg 
support of religious establishments is not a rare thing at all among 
the Hindus. 

The archaeological remains of the former sect in the island are cells of 
a very insignificant character, being now, like those of the Tufigar hill, 
mostly filled with water. " They are here noticed only,*' writes Dr. 
Wilson, **as vestiges of the Oriental asceticism in another of our Bom. 
bay islands, in all of which, capable of supporting a small population, 
there appear to have been hermitages, either Buddhist or Brahmanical."* 

The Roman Catholic churches and convents first built here by the 
same distinguished missionary, Fr. Antonio do Porto, who having ac- 
complished his mission in Bassein and Salsette went to Caranja, and 
from this island to Chaul, date from 1 535. Fr. Porto built the follow- 



♦ Churchiirs Voyagti^ ut supra, p. 108. For details see Snbsidiosj ut supra, pt. 
ii., pp. 139 et seqq.; and also Chrottuta de Twuary, vol. iii., pp. 24*2 ei seqq. 

t Jour. Bo. Br. R, As, Hoc, vol, iii., pU ii., p. 43. 
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ing churclm : — Sam Pnuicinco (to which wiu atUcbed an orphanagr for 
40 boys), N. S. da SaWaca", nod N. S. da Fenia- All these chwrchM 
are now id ruins. It i* written of the last church— N. S, da Penha— 
that when the a bo v^ mentions i) Pmnci^cai) was laving its foundations he 
happetied tu nucarth a bine stone with the image of the Blessed Virgin 
engrevEuon it. Frum the presence of this sculpture our pioiis friar 
inferred that the ialaud muHl have been fornierly inhabited by ChriBtians, 
and irom the circum«tjuire i)f il« having liei-n found on a hUl he named 
the engraving "N S. da Peoh«.""Our Lady of the Hill;" and 
(he hill itadf "Serra da N. S. da Penha."" Bishop Oaorla also in- 
fornu us that when Caranji wa* lint visited by the Portuguese they 
fonnd there a majestic Christian temple. f Bui on the matter of find- 
ing remains of early Chrintianity in India the Portuguese writers are, 
to use the mildest expression, simply untrustworthy. 

In order to know where these remains nre now to he found, it i« ne- 
cessary to gite a brief top<^mphieal description of the island, which 
consists of two hills, called Ureat Hill and Little Hill, and an intervening 
plain. Viewed from Bombay the island looks as if these two hills were 
placed side by side, and as if forming part of that range of hills that 
constitute the weittem honndary ot the continent of India, hut being 
in renlily sepnraled from the imiinland on the south by a narrow anii 
of the sea, mid ou the east tij auother crtek. 

The island is four miles lung and half as much broad. It is on the 
" Great Hill" that arc to be found the rums of the church of N. S. ds 
Peniia. as well as of other churches A long and winding flight of steps 
leads to it,. The onl\ church cxistmg at present in the island is of modern 
construction, and is of the invocation of N. S. da Puriticacad. This 
parish has about 200 souls out ol a population of 5,000. 

There were two forts built by the Portuguese, one on the eastern side 
of the island, and the other on the top of the *' Great Hill" before allud- 
ed to The latter was the larger of the two, and built in the form of a 
square, three angles of which had a bastion each, all well equipped with 
cannon (.lose to it were the barracks of the garrison, which consisted 
ot one cil'Iain, si\ solditrs. one bombardier, and five peons, the sum 
of whose pij amounted to ■IHO pardaos a year, besides the 30,000 reis 
paid to the captain But there were also, besides the above Uttie gar- 



• PaeB'a B/fiaif. 
t J>€ ifciHS acst 



'i Imlicai, Trat, 2, chap. i. 

: £mmaiiuetu, Ac, bk. ri., p. 171 
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rison, about 100 armed men, who were maintained by the owners of 
villages and others who had an interest in the defence of the island. In 
1 G34 the Captain of the island for life was FernaD de Sampayo da Cunha, 
and the administration of the island was so well managed that after pay- 
ing all the expenses it lefl a pretty good balance to be sent to the trea- 
sury of the state.* The expenses were, as above mentioned, incurred, 
besides the pay of the garrison, in the support of a great number of 
religious and missionary bodies both in and out of India. The vicar of 
Caranja, i,e, of the principal church, and of that of N. S. da Salva9aO 
had each of them 42,000 reis a year, besides some allowances for vestry 
expenses, the archbishop of Cranganore 5,000 pardaos a year, and the 
Jesuits at Japan 800 from the revenues of the island. 

When inspected in 1728, the Factor of Bassein advised the govern- 
ment to have a little rock in the sea close to the island fortified, but it 
appears that it was then too late to do anything for the defence of a 
place that was rapidly gliding away from their grasp. Caranji was 
the southern extremity of the late province, subject to the jurisdiction 
of Bassein, and its fort was the fourteenth in order from Bassein 
downwards, including the watchtowers which studded the whole passage 
from Bassein through Thana to Bombay.f 

Besides the above-mentioned churches, the Dominicans had a her- 
mitage and a church of the invocation of N. S. do Rozario, built by 
Father-General Fr. Jeronimo da Paixao, and subject to the priory of 
Chaul, with a house wherein used to reside the Pater Chrutianorum of 
the island, a member of that order. The Christians of Caranja had once 
offered ground and money sufficient to build a convent for the Domini- 
cans, but it appears that their offer, for some reason or other, was not 
accepted. 

On the 13th April 1613 Caranja was the scene of one of the greatest 
riots ever witnessed in this part of the Portuguese settlements ; but 
it was soon quelled by the brave Captain, Fernao de Sampayo da 
Cunha, whose display of energy and courage on that occasion is eulogized 
by the chroniclers. J 

Some years after the capture of the island by the ]Marathus it was 
visited by Forbes, who writes in 1774: — "I sailed from Salsette to 



.♦ Chronista^ vol. iii., pp. 247 and 260. , 
t Ihid.^ vol. i., pp. 32 and 67. 

X Antm Uisiorico, por Franciaco de Santa Maria, liiiboai ?^ \ 

pt.i. 
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Caranjal), ruiI lanilcU ut>out two initei Troni tlir principnl town, situnCcti 
brtneen two tnf>y mouDtainB, on the weat side : it wu uotbJag raoie ihnn 
a Urf^e Mfthratta tiIIb^, with low itn^ling houses, near a tank covered 
with wilj iliicks and nater-fawl, hitherto uutnulested by Euro^ana. 
On itji banki n fmall fort, a Portugueiic church, Bud u Htudoo temple 
eiiibcllijthrd the view. The principal fori sUudii uu the summit of n 
\otiy mimntjiin romantically diversified by woo(I« and ruck : the tuccut 
is Bttfp And difficult. This eatitlp. small, badly conatructid. an<l 
mountinft only fourteen gunn, wus incapable of defence, but its aitua- 
tion Tendered it almost iiineci-»siblo. It conimands a western view of 
the town and harbour of Bo mbuy, Salactlf, and kII the ndjacrnt islands, 
aitd to die eait the moiiiitiiin» of the con tine d I, and nearer plains of 
Caranjab, abounding with ricc-fleldfi, cocoanut, palmyra, mango, and 
tamarind trees, tilled with nioiikeyi, parrots, nwls, and singing birds of 
various kind*."* 

The island;) of Nerem and Se vron are now tailed Hog and Butcher's 
Islandii. Hog Island was also called Dcoderj by the UindAa, anil 
by the Portugmrsc jt ilAa de patteaa, or ■ n-ater-melon island,' a name 
that Fryer comipled into putaeho*. if he did not get it in that guise 
from aomc Portuguese gamin who wished to speculate with the credulity 
of the English doctor, as it is an exceedingly i!l-sounding word to Por- 
Inguese enrs. The iinines of N'evem and Seveon were uaed as such AS 
late as 1700 by Du Perron. t Water-meloni were formerly brought to 
the island for sale from Panvel. Tbey are now brought straight to 
Bombay. 

The island of Eleplianto, with its rock -temples, has been so often and 
so thoroughly described by others that I need not refer to it here, 
especially as that part of the history of the island during the Portu- 
guese sway, which is not generally known, the reader will find in my 
notes published in a supplementary form to William Erskine'a de- 
scription of the cave-temples in the new edition of the Trantaetiont 
<ij thir Literary Socitty nfjiombty, vol. i., which ia being edited by the 
Hon'ble Mr. V. N. Mnndlik. 

I have, however, to enter a protest here against the carelessness with 
which accusiitions have been levelled by some writers against the Por- 
tuguese of having deslroyrd the rock-temples of Elephanta. Fryer in 
IG75says; — They were "defaced by the Portugals, who have this 

• Jiiinps ForbcH^a Orirnlat ilrmoir,, I^nd, »813, vol. i.,|ip. 493-451. 
t ^i-"rf Axt'ta, &c., vol. i., p. rrcpxiiii. 
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island also." Pyke in 1712 writes: — "The Portuguese now fodder 
all their cattle there in the rainy seasons, and to defend them from the 
violence of the monsoons : and lately one of their Fidalgos, to divert 
himself with the echo, which is here most admirable, fired a great gun 
into it with several shot, which has broken some of the pillars." Then 
follows Grose, who, materially exaggerating the latter circumstance, 
says : ** In the blind fury of their bigotry, not suffering any idols but 
their own, they (the Portuguese) must have been at even some pains to 
maim and deface them (the figures), as they now remain, considering 
the hardness of the stone." Du Perron has jumbled his information, 
and makes the Marathas drag pieces of cannon into the temple to 
cause bas-reliefs, with the plaster used by the Portuguese to cover them, 
to fall off.* 

Now these are all unfounded assertions. As for cattle, they were there 
in 1563, as the fact is noted with no little surprise and displeasure by 
Garcia d'Orta.f There is no evidence, therefore, to connect this sort of 
depredations with the Portuguese. The temples might have been 
desecrated and even injured long before by the Mahomedans, and who 
knows if some heterodox Hindus had not a share in it themselves I The 
Portuguese have already had too many sins to account for, and there 
is no need to add to the list others they never committed. The 
impartial authorities of Niebuhr and Lord Valentia bear out the above 
opinion. The former writes : — " Ces huit figures sont fort endom- 
mag^es aux pieds, mais non point par le canon des Portugais, comme 
quelques voyage urs le pretendent, mais par Teau de pluye qui nc fait 
que couler dans le temple depuis plusieurs ann^es dans la saison 
pluvieuse, et y reste ordinairement fort long temps. Si les Portugais 
avoient effectivement eu le dessein de miner ces figures payennes, ils 
auroient agi d'une fa9on pen sens^, s'ils avoient voulu trainer pour cet 
effet des pieces d'artillerie sur une si haute montagne 1^, ou cela pouvoit 
si faire a beaucoup moins de fraix au moyen d'un marteau, et pent, 
etre s'en est on effectivement servi, a Tegard de plusieurs figures." J 

Viscount Valentia writes: — ** There is no appearance of any great 
violence having been used to injure the figures. Had cannon been 
employed by the Portuguese for that purpose, the marks of the balls 
would have been visible, and the destruction would have been among 

* Burgesfi*8 Rock Temples of Elephanta, Bomb. 1875, p. 65. 
t ColloquioSf ut supra f p. 212. 
f y^jfagCy Ht supra, p. 26. 
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the fi^rci. A» it i», the piU«H are more rft)iidty dec«,ving thm anr 
ottier part. Tbc mitrr u permitted during tlic raiiu tn lodge in the 
care. Bud tlie stone, iieing a Noft one, moulders perccptiblj' nway in the 
TJeinity of tht^ ojhmi air.'"" 

It i» true Diogo do Couto refers to the frolics of the Portuguew 
soldiers in the caves, but oue iloesnot know whnt Ihcsc froHcs amouutcd 
toi morrover Diogu do Couto is nothing if not hypercritical. The 
faults of the Portugiiew altogether seem to have been in connection with 
the caves of ElephsnU alonr^for otlier caves known to (hem were con- 
vfrtcd to ChristisD use a»d worsliip — those of omixsion rather than of 
cominiasioii. They tieglcctcd to take care of the cove*, situated as they 
nprc 111 an isulattd island and too far from their scat of govemmtiit. 
A Il)i\ dk Deli^plor de Sambayo; a Prauana dk 
Mamora; and a pRAr.ANA dk Asskrim. 

These arc the litlh. aixth, and seventh divisions subject to (lie 
■■Capital of the NorUi." 

The first, also railed Sabaijo, and uow UoUpur, had under it ihe 
Pragaiia Punccliniiu with 30 vi11age^ Pragana Cnirana with 17 villageai 
and PragauA Saitayo with 17 villages. ^^^ 

A Pragnna de Manors had -42 villages and one sarretor. ^^H 

A Pragiins Asserim bad 3S villages and 6 pacarias. 

All these three districts were fortified, and had some churches 
and chapclj built close to the forts ; but they arc now in ruins, 
and present uo object of interest to the tourist or the antiquarian, 
except the fort of Asseri, which is described by Gcnielli Careri thus : — 
■' Uesidcs its being seated on the top of the hill, where there is no other 
higher groiuiJ to command it, a crooked path cut out of the moun- 
tain, along whitli tiro men cannot go abreast, leads up to it, and is de- 
fended by several guards who may withstand an army, only rolling 
down the stones pluccd there for that purpose. "t Dickenson described it, 
after the MariithAs had luid it for eigjity years, as accessible only at one 
poiul, and of such natiiriil strength that, "with a handful of men to de- 
fend if, ii may jnslly be cini-idered ini pregnable. The latter part of 
the ascent u\i is ;ui jihnu-t [lerpendicular .'(airtase (witli a pieei])ice 
of several hundml t;cl innncLli;,tHybeluw il) hewn out of the M-lid 
rock forty fi'ct higher, at the tii]) nf whiuh is nn iron door liorizonlally 
fiscd, wid from «hldi the .isciit i> nearly na steep and of C(pial hcifrh't 
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to a second gateway." It was first taken by the Portuguese from an 
Abyssinian captain commanding the district, on the payment of Rs. 
6,500, and was held by a garrison of sixty soldiers. Those who would 
like to know more about their past will find their description, the way 
their forts were garrisoned and equipped, the religious orders to whidi 
their churches belonged, the revenue derived from the tanadarias, man- 
(iovins or custom-houses, &c., and the sums the royal treasury devoted 
every year for their support, in the Subsidios, utsvpra, pt. ii., pp. 139 
e/ seqq., pt, iii., pp. 17-and 18 ; Chronista, vol. i., pp. 31-56 et seqq,, 
and vol. iii., pp. 221 et seqq. 

A Ilha de Bombaim. 

The island of Bombay, as the eighth and last division of the " Province 
of the North,*' has a long and interesting history of its own, but as this 
forms the subject of a series of papers which I have contributed to 
the Indian Antiquary,* entitled Words and Places in and about 
Bombay, for the last three years, and which is to be continued, I need 
not write on it here. 



Passing on now to describe the ruins of the city of Bassein, I must 
begin with its walls and ramparts, which are found to be in a fair state 
of preservation, except where they are breached at two opposite ends, 
due east and west, through which runs the modem high-road from the 
bandar, dividing the fort into two unequal parts. It is this road 
which prevents the old city from being utterly desolate. Besides the, 
two artificial breaches, nature has made several along the sea-beach. 
At one place the sea has encroached upon the city to the extent of ex- 
posing some feet of the foundation of the wall, which must have been 
originally underground, the result being a breach. In its proximity 
a well eleven feet in diameter and twenty in depth has been left, like 
**a broken gigantic cask."t The general height of the works is from 
thirty to thirty-five feet, deriving its chief strength from nature, the river 
and swamps which surround it for the most part nearly to the foot of the 
ramparts on the north, south, and east sides rendering it almost im- 
practicable for the regular approach of the besieging army in any of 
the above directions. To this circumstance is to be attributed the very 

• See voL iii., pp. 247, 292, and voL iv., p. 358. 

t A coloured drawing of tiie above iitate of things by the late Dr. Buist will be 
found in tho Trans, Bo. 0s9$. Sss. about the end of the volume for the year 1862. 
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Bcuily Jepth of tU« nslls itiruuglivut the nbove portiuui of the norks, 
the arerage thtcknean of which Joes not extwU fi%e feet. Upon the west- 
ern or loud «de the wall consists ofailoublefiont of the average lliicV- 
UL'VS of forl)'-Gve fuet, thai behig (lie only (juartcr which did not permit 
any natural ubst«cle to the approKcb of a besi(^i;iiig army, and naa expos- 
ed to tbe repeated attacks uf the Armies of Gujarnt, Ja»4r, tht^ Anbaof 
MtucaC, and the MarathAs. Its psrapet, hoMwer, does nut exceed five 
feet in thickncis, beiag probably iutrudcd to Tesist the effects of mus- 
ketry ouly, Capt, Oickiiisou decUrea this to be a grave defect in the 
fortifieatioiis. and adds : — " It is composed of irregular masonry, upon 
which time and neglect have produced the usual ntrngrs ; a very little 
battering, I conceive, would be sufficient to bring the whole of it down, 
while the chief accidents would arise front the scattered fragments of 
rock, which the work in cjueation, in common with the rest of ihc ex- 
tensive fort, is composed of."" 

The Fort of Basscln was buUl in the form ofau irregular decagon, 
the circumfereuce of whieh is about a mile and a half, and the interior 
of the fort from east to west a little above two-thirds of a mile, l^ch 
of its angles has a four-sided bastion named Nossa Seuhora dos R«- 
medios, Reis Magos Sam Thingo, Sam Oonfnio, Madre de Deoe, Sam 
Joaii, Elephante, Sum I'edro, Sam Fonto, and Sam Sebastian. There 
was auother bastion, which is still partly standing, with an inscrijition 
on it, behind the citadel or circular fort about the middle of the city, 
and was named Cavallciro. This is, uulikc (he others, round in shape. 

Of the two media; val gateways the one on the seaside, the "Porta do 
Mar," witli its massive teak gales cased with iron bars and spikes, is 
in a state of perfect preservation. The other, on the land side — the 
" Porta da Terra," or " Porta do Cani|)o " as some chroniclers name it 
— is imperfect, so fnr as those appendages are lying on the ground, 
almost blocking up the passage. Kach of these gateway's had, like 
those of Chaul, two gates, viz., interior and exterior. Out of these 
only tlie interior gate of the huid gateway is omamrnted with two 
dctrtcbi'd srts of doubJo coluiiins, lluled and capitailcd, with a window 
lii'lwecii, iiuiicntiiig IJuit the space above the two gales was a tlo ore d 
one, [lossiljly a room for the guard of the gate. 

There was nn aneietit poslern bcliirul the cloisters of the Franciscans, 
«hicli, from ils Lmdff.-ii.leil slnfc [u-ihaps was eventually dnsed up by 
Ibc linjMiii;; nf rl.i- liii^inn San: StbastJaii, whieli bears an inseriplion. 
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Strange coincidence ! The only bastion, with the exception of the bas- 
tion Cavalleiro, honoured with an inscription, evincing the great care 
of the Viceroys in its preservation, and in its strength by filling up 
the postern which might have been a source of weakness to it, was 
that by which the Marathas entered the fort in 1 739 ! How fatal has 
the name of Sebastian been to the Portuguese ! 

The Fort of Bassein was in 1 634, when visited by Antonio Bocarro, 
equipped with eighteen pieces of ocdnance, and garrisoned by a certain 
number of companies, whose number varied according to the exigen* 
cies of war. There were, however, 400 Europeans and 200 native 
Christians within the Fort at this time, every one of whom was 
supposed to have under him three slaves. And this made in case of 
emergency an aggregate force of 2,400 men in a fair condition to resist 
the attacks of the native potentates, besides the handfuls of guards of 
soldiers which each fidalgo had in his village for its defence.*. In 1728, 
when the Factor of Bassein made a detailed report on the defences of the 
North Koiikan, he drew particular attention to the insecure condition of 
the fort. Bassein had ninety pieces of artillery, ranging between three 
and twenty-four pounders, out of which twenty-seven were of bronze, 
and a garrison of eighty infantry and twelve artillerymen .f There 
were, besides, seventy mortars, seven of which were of bronze, and in« 
eluding those of all the forts of the districts subject to the jurisdiction 
of Bassein there were altogether one hundred and twenty-seven pieces 
of artillery, of which thirty- three were of bronze, and one hundred and 
eighteen mortars, of which only seven were of bronze. There were 
twenty- one armed boats in the Bassein port, each of which carried 
from sixteen to eighteen pieces of ordnance.^ 

On the captiu*e of Bassein by the Marathas all these warlike stores 
were taken possession of by them, but it does not appear that they 
made any effort to improve the fortifications. Du Perron, who visited 
the Fort only thirty years after its capture, writes : — 

*' Cette ville, autrefois soumise aux Portugais, est main tenant entre les 

mains des Marates Apr^s Goa, je n'ai pas vu k cette cote de ville 

mieux situ^e pour le commerce : elle est au commencement d'une Anse 
qui renferme plusieurs Isles, entr'autres celle de Salcette. La Forteresse 
a ^t^ batie par les Portugais, et seroit susceptible d*un belle defense 

• Chronistaf vol. liL, p. 343. 

t Ihid., vol, i., p, 80. 

X Diccionario Expiicativo, ut wpftt, p. 10. 
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mtn lea hhIoi ■gueripi. C'p«t tin rxM^niic rc^ulier. Les bastions 
Bont i. OTvilloBl^ It porUiit neiif canon de face : ueux du milii^u out Ics 
fyeu doablM. Le Miliea de plusieure courtiues est encore dereadii 
pir itn biivtion t^atrti i et cell« qui bat I'Anst est prot^g^ par un pile 
m mat^nnerie caiutnUt aur \e bord du baisio. Des deux purtes, I'uik^ 
qni eat nn Slid est ourerte i las Maratea orit cundHRiii^ c«11e dn Sud* 
oueat. II peuty avoir maiHteoant, aiir lea baatiuns, qusmntc caitun <-n 
butlerii'."" 

Captain Dickinaun in IHIfi, on the British taking posseasioii of 
Baaseiu. found, " beaidts several pivves o( ordnance and other atorua 
■cattercd over the iuterior of the fort, upwards of one hundred gun- 
carria^a upon tbe works, some of which were in good condition, or re- 
quiring little repair." The inme writer adviaes the Bombay Ooveru- 
meat, in spite of "the great height of the works, which must of itaelf 
exclude much of the tra-brecte, the exhalations from the swamp jungle 
and old walla, impregnated n» they are with putrid vegetation," to con- 
vert the fort into a big jail. lie writes:—" It may become a queation 
how far in its present state the fort of Bassein is not only nvtutable. 
but very useful, for purpoaM of pohceaud the like. As a fine situation 
for a general as well as a provincial jail or plaee of security for prison- 
ers in the event of any internal commotion or war with a European 
Stiile, it niii}ue8tionably has its nd vantages, as well aUo in the 
numerous old buildings which might at any time and at a small ex. 
pense be rendered habitable." He again reports on the advisability 
of repairing the fort of Bassein, for two other reasons, vii., " in the 
protection it wonld afford any boat or larger vessel, when in danger of 
being captured by an enemv, there being sntficient di'pth of water un- 
der cover of the guns for vessels of 200 tons' burthen, which eou- 
siderably exceeds the general i]escri|)tion of eraft employed either in 
tbe carrying on or protection of the coast trade ; and as a chief re- 
ceptacle of timber from the forests of the interior," itcf 

•Scnrcelv bad seven years elapsed after the above Report was 
written when the ruins of Bassein had the bononr of being visited bv 
two eminent travellers, Bishop and Mrs. lleber. But they did 
not ndniiii' tlie ruins very mnrh. The Bishop writes ; — ".Vbout lifteen 
niilf^ from (iorulninder.on the main liHnl(.'), i^^ the rity of Biissnn, our,- 
a ech'brateil .■..l.jnv of the I'nrdi^iic^o. taken fr<iin (lie.ii bv li.e 
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Maharattas, and lost by them to the English. It is of considerable 
size, and surrounded by a regular fortification of rampart and bastions, 
but without a glacis, which from the marshy nature of the surrounding 
country was, perhaps, thought needless. There is a small guard 
stationed in one of the gates, under an English conductor of ordnance, 
and the place is kept locked up, but is within perfectly uninhabited, and 
containing nothing but a single small pagoda in good repair and a 
melancholy display of ruined houses and churches. Of the latter 
there are no fewer than seven, some of considerable size, but all of 
mean architecture, though they are striking from the lofty proportions 
usual in Roman Catholic places of worship, and from the singularity 
of Christian and European ruins in India. # * * * 

" The Portuguese churches in this place and Salsette are all in a 
paltry style enough, of Grecian mixed with Gothic. In Bassein they 
have tower-steeples without spires, in Salsette the small arched pedi- 
ment to hang the bell which is usual in Wales. Their roofs, where they 
remain, are very steep and covered with tiles, and one of those in Bas- 
sein, which appears to have belonged to a house of Jesuits, has the re- 
mains of a handsome coved ceiling of teak carved and gilded. They 
are melancholy objects to look at, but they are monuments, neverthe- 
less, of departed greatness, of a love of splendour far superior to the 
anxiety for amassing money by which other nations have been chiefly 
actuated, and of a zeal for God which, if not according to knowledge, 
was a zeal still, and a sincere one." 

Mrs. Ilebcr writes : — ** I do not think the ruins themselves repaid us 
for the trouble we had taken to see them, as with the exception of a pa- 
goda, with the sacred bull well carved at its entrance, they were all in 
the style of conventual architecture common in the early part of the 
seventeenth century ; but I was much struck, on entering the massive 
well-guarded gate, with the scene of utter desolation which presented 
itself ; it reminded me of some story of enchantment which I had read 
in my childhood, and I could almost have expected to see the shades of 
iti original mhabitants flitting about among the jungle, which was 
grown in melancholy luxuriance in the courts and areas of churches, 
convents, and houses."* Mrs. Postans, however, had a more im- 
pressionable mind. She could see great architectural beauty in the 
buildings of Bassein, where others saw but everything mean and paltry, 



* Narrative of a Jouvay, nt 9upra, vol. ii., pp. 185 and 18S. 
28 c 
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an'l often fell into rnpturea over tlicm. Sbc wrilM in IfttS:— "The . 
city of Btusrin liu Iwpu loiif; Ibraakcn ; n fpw gthcrmcn onrl sbi- 
karriu nlone occupy n spot once replete with luxury and power, nctd still 
contitining mi^ificriit rriiittii-cs of taatc, in the npplicntioii of great 
md antioniil wenltli. • » • The eily oonuins about right churches, 
»f comiderable size awl peal architcfUirol bcnuty," &e.' But the 
trutli ppp«an Id 1!g bctnrccn the two extreme etnnds made by the fair 
niithortMci. 

But to rirturn to the ruin* as tlicy Are now stva. M'tthin the 
fncloiure are still seicrnt buildings, but nil inori! nr less in n il«Mlatc 
and (lilapidntrd condition. Slamling near the portnl of the ancimit 
i-itadel, and viewing around the precincts of the once spletidiil city, 
thctouritit beholds, with the exception of a few inacriptioiiN theChmtinn 
mono^am 1. H. S. cnn-ed on do on of i-hiirclies, and which arcstill 
Intoct, nothing but crumbling walU everywhere ; the nntitjualeil mo9«- 
covered cro»«, that trndilional symbol of Christianity, which the 
Portuguesu loved to rHiw! at every eornet and cross-road i tlie l>rokeu 
inasoary of gates, windows, aud walls overgrown with sod aud wenls, 
and ^)verbung with creepers, tlw otnnipreseut pipal. the undying 
prickly-pear, and other tropical plaots which thrive luxuriantly. Bend- 
ing their twisted tendrils into, and striking root down among, IIm^ 
chinks and crevices of massive walls, inkinciisc pillars with benutifully 
carved eapitnb, porches, pilasters, cornices, abutments, vaulted 
ceilings, and the remains of some elegant facades testifying to the 
opulence of olden times, now, alas I passed awny for ever. Churches, 
convents, colleges, palaces and mansions arc strewn about in fragments. 
Here a column, there a pedestal, yonder a long symmetrical mass 
pierced with a row of cells, some fHllen and smothered in grass anU 
briers, some still erect, bearing their wraith of foliage, trailing wreaths, 
waving tufis, and thick shrubbery, like hanging gardens high in the 
air. JL'ilence and gloom reign supreme uherc once the air resounded 
with the clash of arms, the roar of cannon, and the tramp of gorgeous 
pomp and pageants ; the traveller's slop falls heavily on the ear, where 
once the ciiant of the religious, who kcjit high festivals and held 
gaudy and .solemn jirocessions within this recess, rang throughout its 
now deserted naves and aisles. A busy stage of missionary activity, 
with many a site consecrated by the footsteps of the celebrated St. 
FmncisXavier, Fr. Porto, and Fr. Manuel Gomes; a place that was 

• H-ettern hirii". I,ona, 18ai>, vol. F., pp. 170-180. 
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signalized by sundry miracles, and whose walls were npt seldom 
sprinkled over with the sacred gore of several martyrs.* But 
these sites are now obliterated, their edifices roofless, the whole a 
sublime chaos of huge steeples and towers, or mere shapeless mounds of 
ancient ruins, amidst which are found the tombs of their founders, 
some desecrated, dug up and plundered, and others without even a 
decent slab — a pregnant theme for the contemplation of the philoso- 
pher and the moralist, a Montesquieu or a Gibbon. 

Now if one has the chance to stand on an elevated spot about the 
middle of the Fort and survey the Avhole area around, he will be struck 
with the peculiar marking off of it into two distinct sections, that 
towards the sea being covered with the ruins of numerous buildings, 
while the one fronting the land is found entirely unoccupied. What 
could be the reason of this strange arrangement ? Three reasons have 
been brought forward : — one being that in the case of a siege the 
unoccupied area would be the quarter where the shot of the enemy 
would naturally fall thicker than on the other ; the second, that in the 
event of the siege being prolonged, and the garrison starved for want of 
provisions, this space of ground would be utilized by easily con veiling it 
into a rice field, which whether in the rainy season or not, owing to the 
ample supply of water in its neighbourhood for irrigation purposes, 
would in less than six months yield rice enough for the support of the 
garrison. The third is that advanced by Gemclli Careri, who says that 
in consequence of a plagne which towards the end of the seventeenth 
century is said to have devastated the island and the adjacent country, 
this space, which is about one-third of the city, became unpeopled, 
and the dwellings disappeared. 

The exploration of the ruins must then begin on the sea side. And 
here the first thing the tourist will observe is an inscription on the 
wooden gate, in small characters partly covered by an iron bar. It 
runs thus : — 

DO 20 DE NOV— DE 1720. 
Part of this inscription being hidden under iron bars and spikes, its 
full wording would perhaps in an English guise amount to 

" Thii gate was made on the 20th November 1720." 

And it is no wonder that^ massive teakwood as it is made of, the 

^ — - — ^ — - - . . ^^^^..^^^^^^^^m 

* Besides the martyrs of AgAst, Franciscaiis, Dominicans, and Jasoits wen 
often murdered by Mahomcdons within and outside the fort of BaiMUi. 8e« 
OrienU ConguittadQ. 
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fate Itas Milb»trMKl all rnvngiM of limr mid iirglei't or msii fnr 

tiiaa s cuilurv luul n half, aiul i* i-rtn at juvarut as Mroiig, |)erbAp«, ■£ 

vliPD lU'SL inuJc. 

Tben crouiup llie pil« aud weuduifc one's mdv aliwg the 
iUtet — the liatu urnhich, lik^ tlitue of arveral oiherii ui tlic mine foil 
conbetftxily tractil— oiie »e«s fir*lli>tli« Ml a temple of lut-aii arcl '~ 
ture, dnlicalnl to Ilatiumin. 'Iltia nppcnrs to be a snrcastic iatim 
don to the unnittlng vlrnnger, htt an u iii«iiii-ntu cf their rtilc by t) 
mjTiaidoM oflUjl Kno nd/vluram rri larmoriaai, tliat in the tvetht 
the Christian rhurchrs and fninta nt Basscin, tlir monkcv-gad In 
k«pt hi* lucciidancy ovrr all the mini ihrn-. Itut the Hindu teinpli 
in thr Fort of Basscin «ill he trrntcd of further on. 

Witliin a few y«rJ» from tin* se* gate and li> the kft of the B(rc«t; 

Ickding from it arc the remains of the " Matrii," or l-nthetlntt, of' 

St. Joseph (see I'lnte 15), over the dour of vhieh is engravctl tli« 

following inserlption in Btone ; — 

NO ANNO DK IHOI. SKNDO AltCElilSPO PHIMAZ O ILLmo. 

8k. DOM FUEl ALEIXO DE MENEZES. E VKJARIO O 

Pc. PEDRO GALVAO PEREIRA. 3E EEFOHMOU KSTA 

HATRIZ. 

TramhCtDn. 

" In the vest 1 'iOl, bsing Archbishojj I'rimat(? the niniii iiluslrious 
Sr. Dom Frei Alcixo dc Mcnrsies, and Vicar the Rev. Pciiro Galva5 
I'ereirn, this Malriz was reb'iih."" 



ho same general nrcliilec- 
lielfries, vaulteJ snnctun- 
with one towered fron- 
It is roofless, hut the front 

■valion. \ wUiding flight 
All attempt wns made to 



This is a large biiihhiig conslmctfil after ■ 
tural Ivjic which obtains elseuherc, vi/.. loftj 
ries, lancet windows, and arched doorways, 
tispieccaodn reclftLigularcai)ipniil[c besides, 
and the side walls arc in a fair slate of prescr 
of stone steps leads to the top of the steeple. 
exjilorc it and obtain a view of the surronnding edifices from above, but 
scnreely was the ascent begun when two steps crumbled into dust. To 
persevere would hare been not heroism, but folly. It is an inglorious 
death to die liiiried beneath therftimof a fallen edifice, a Westminster 
Abbey or a I'authcon though it be. The visitor should therefore be 
cautioned against going into these steeple -holes. Another word of 
to strangers, is not to be too eager to handle 
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thI others, hno been copied in n more legiblo 
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ins(;riptional stones. The writer ha^i' whilst turning over a slab among 
the ruius of Chaul, a narrow escape from being bitten by a small snake ; 
but, whether big or small, they are, aftef all, snakes. Besides, every one 
is not, like some persons, what the French would call ni eoiffi. Thus- 
it is evident that even the chary work of an antiquarian has its perils. 

In the chancel to the right of the main altar, which faces the east — in 
reference to the cardinal jjoiuts the churches and chapels of Basseiu 
seem to be quite indifferent — there is an oblong black tombstone with 
the followiug Latin epitaph : — 

PETRI. GAL 

VANI. TEM 

PLUM. HOC QUI Trandaiion, . 

HEX IT. ET AU cct ^ • . r i 

vrp Tiru^TTJi ''To this grave arc transferred 

Ihc honevS of I'cdro (jalvao, servant 
^oLAlA. J ACL /'.111! 11 

NT. FAMULI IN "V \'t- ?° r""^^^""'^ 

DOx OSSA. SEP enlarged tins en.pe. D.od at 

TT/Mrpo ^^ on tlic 19th 3Iarch of the 

^^^ *^"^- year IGIS." 

19 MARTII 
ANNO I(il8. 

This is the same man who was the Vicar of the '* Matriz" at its 
rebuilding in 1001. 

Would it not have been more fortunate for the mortal remains of poor 
(ralvao to rest where they were first interred, than to be translated to Bas- 
sein ? But then they could foresee the future just as much as we can. 

It appears from some old documents that this Cathedral was built 
in or about the year 1.V16, during the Governorship of Dom Joao de 
Castro. In a long letter written by Dom Joao III., on the conver- 
sion of the natives of India, to the Governor, who was in the next 
year raised to the dignity of Viceroy, dated March 1546, the King 
among other things orders the Cathedral Church to be finished and 
endowed.* Simao Botelho, in his report on the Portuguese possessions 

* The paragraph of the letter from the King Dom Joao III. to the Viceroy 
Dom Joao de Castro relatini:^ to the huilding of the t^urch of St. Joseph at 
Dassoin runs thu.s: — "In the city of Basscin you shall build a church arid 
dedicate it to St. .Toseph, and provide for the suhsistenco of the vicar and 
hi« uKjiistxints ; to arroniplish which you may employ something out of our reve- 
nues, and the 3,000 pardaos fonnerly employed in the maintenance of the 
Mahoniedan mosques and their service shall for the future ho allotted for the 
subsistence of tlic ])rio6ts, and such other persona as give a helping hand towards 
the conversion of the infidels." 
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in Inilb, ilrawn up bctwtra the ynn 1S4G Btid l.i.il— tlial of Buwin 
wa» writtrtt «omr tine Wrore \UM — gite* a li*l of ihc dubureementa 
rrlatin;; ta the Catht-tlni). (hiu ; — 

Fcirij-.cight csnadas (m Portupiew 
mrnture of litiuida) of viov a 

.Vitr Twu tuiiKAi prr rnnada. 

Twenty-four matinds of oil for 

lamp* » One panlao a mauiiil. 

Thinyfclur inaundtof mu l.itangaa. 

Fliiur fur vrafvn, tirmood, aud 

lauudry 1:> parJao*. 

Eif;bt surplict^ vi*. for the vicar, 
four btnfJieiaJot or cuiions, one 
trcMurer, and two choir- boy > ... 1:! taiigu each. 
I Ifi.'ll Atilitnio Uoenrro nriten : — 
"The wilnry of the licar of the 
"8^ Matrix," iDcludiuj; tlje 
Ycatry rxpcitwx, and the sniarics 
oftwochoir-boy», one trcnsurcr, 
four brnffifitdot, four aiitgcr*, 
mid one jilnyrr nn mnsical 

iDstruments, amounts to 666 pardaoi, and one larim 

Pa I II I -leaves, flowery Ac, for orna- a year. 
ineiitfttion, ami a kind of doth 
called ra'iC'juim for the nllar ... 60 pardaos. 
Twelve inaiiiida of «n\ in candles 
to thec'iiifroteriiity of St Sebas- 
tian, as patron of the eily 00 pardaos. 

CeiiicUi Careri refers to this church briefly thus :—" Friday the 
I Uh (February 1C!)."j) I heard in.iss in the parish chuich of Our Lady 
tin Se', where there arc several altars and two chapels."* 

Aimtlier tonLbstonc, half-buried underground, has the name of 
Antonio de Almciila dc Sampaio c Su It isabout Ihc weslern cxlrc 

Furlher ou, at iht end of the street (o (he left of the sen gate, 
are the ruins of llie doorway of (he caallc, a circular citadel nhove allud- 
ed lo, Ibc ciitrnniT to whirh faces the sen. (See Plate Ifi.) This polttl j 
ulil hitclv tivo sets of detached cohinius, two on encli side, whil* 
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were removed, it is said, for the adorning of a rural church in the island, 
notwithstanding the mode they were separated heing quite inartistic. 
The capitals, which are of Corinthian design, with the torus and plinth, 
are left behind, and only the fluted shafts carried away. The frieze is 
sculptured, the sculptural embellishments consisting of a Maltese cross, 
a coat of arms — probably of the Captain during whose time the 
portal was built — a sphere, and the date 1G06, all in bas-reUef. On 
each side of the frieze is now a vacant space, once occupied by inscrip- 
tional stones, which are lying about in utter neglect among the ruins, 
but with the characters entirely worn out. Above the frieze is a niche 
flanked by a pair of columns of the same order, proportionately di- 
minutive in size, supporting a square slab on the top, on which are 
carved in alto-relievo the well-known letters I. II. S. The niche is said 
to have formerly contained a statue of the Blessed Virgin, which, like 
several other images in the fort, may have been taken care of by 
some vicar of one of the churches outside it. 

Behind the portal the whole space of ground is strewn with the 
ruins of the castle. To its left, and opposite the ancient street which 
runs parallel to the newly made road that leads to the bandar, are the 
ruins of a bastion with the following inscription : — 

HO PRIMEIRO CAPITAM QUE EDIFICOU ESTA FORTALEZA 
FOI GARCIA DE SA FOR xMANDADO DO GOVERNADOR 
NUNO DA CUNHA ERA DE 1536. 

"Trandation. 
" The first Captain who built this fortress was Garcia de Sa, by com- 
mand of the Governor, Nuno da Cunha, in the year 1536." 

This is the oldest inscription in Bassein, still standing, with apart of 
the wall in which it is let in. The way to it is choked up by ruins of 
the surrounding edifices, and by thick shrubbery with its dry foliage 
about two feet deep, the nests probably of snakes and other venomous 
reptiles. Bocarro refers to this bastion thus : — " This city of Bassein 
has in the inside, attached to the church of * the Misericordia,* a house 
where the captain resides. It is surrounded by an old brick wall, and 
seems to have been the place of residence of the Moors, to whom it 
belonged. It has a round bastion which faces the pillory yard. This 
(the bastion) is a small thing, and being of little importance has been 
left unoccupied, and is now falling into ruin."* 

♦ Chronista, vol. iii., p. 243. I am indobted for the discovery of the inscription 
on this bastion and for two others to Mr. J. H. Littlewood, a courteous old 
resident of Bassein. 



SIS atSTORY AND ASTIQtriTltS OF OASSKIN. 

The areo in front of the portal was a mar ket-ii lace, wliicli i 
lliroiigrti with |i«o[ile. bein^ tlie butiesi thoruughfarc in the city, Grtnclli 
Carcri irritrs: — "The «rcet*iirc wide rinil straight, aiul the great stjuare 
or market has good bnilditip about it."* The area behind is covered 
with the niitis of the palaces of the Gene ml of the North and the 
Captain of Bauein ; they roniiist but of nioiind* of rubbish. c\e«pl n 
wall or two with doors oiid wiudows, which are a eurio*ity at tho 
present time, aa belonging to the Portugueao medinv&l civic nrchiti-eture, 
which is now fast disappearing. Fryer, who saw the above building* 
when still ill a fair state uf |>rescrvation in 1075, oi twenty yeare before 
C»reri, describes ihem thus:—" The fort m the middle of ihc city is 
circular ; towards the marker appears n state house pinned, when; the 
Gorernor convoeates the /(/tf/j/os every moruing upon conauttation, in 
which they all stand, n chnir not belug permitted thn (lovemor, ttiough 
gouty : towards etcning they meet there to game."!" 

The cnptaiii of the fort tmd city of Bosscin was the head nf tlir 
■ettlemcnt. He had a large establish me nt, uot uidike that of Chanl, 
under him, pniil by the royal treasury. 

The following was the list of disbursements made by the royal Ironnury 
in defrayal of expenses entailed tiy the Captain of Basseiii : — 

CnjiUin of the Fort (iOn.OOO reis a year. 

One naik, fifteen peons, beridea 
two servants, their pay amount- 
ing to the total of \4,AQl} 

Vour toidi-bcarers U,40() 

Four eanai/as of oil for do -i;i,20Ll ,, 

Three water nud one umbrella 

carriers It, -100 ,, 

This n-as all in about l.);>0 ; but in \G34 tlic Capt.iin of Itasseiii liml 
under him eighteen peons, one iiaik, four torch -bearers, ttvo water and 
one umbrella carrier, one doorkeeper, one sohre-rotdn or ehief of llie 
night-watch department, and one Oriental trnuslitlor, (heir pav 
amounting to S,\'l\i pardaos a year. 

Having given in Ihc preceding Xoles on thr Ilislon/ niut .I,:!':- 
quilitt ofChaid ihc names of all the Captains that arc found iu ili.- 
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t^lironicles, I append, in a foot-noto below, those of the Captains of 
Bassein in chronological order.* 

A little behind the portal of the circular citadel, and about the end 
of the street that leads from the sea-gate along the wall to the pillory- 
yard, are the ruins of a magnificent building, the uses of which have 
not yet been ascertained with precision. (See Plate 24) While some 
assert that it was the house of the Captain, and others the Court of 
Justice, most people think it to have been the Church and Convent of 
the Augustinians. Its front, to which a stylobate of five deep steps, now 
partly covered with earth, forms an ascent, consists of an elegant portico 
supported by four pillars, dividing the entrance into three arches, 
leading into the vestibule. The background of the portico bears the 
Portuguese royal arms, and tlie remains of some other emblematic 
devices, now utterly undistinguishable. The entablature and tlie pedi- 
ment used to bear until lately two inscriptions ; both of them have 
now been removed. The lower one was carved on the architrave, the 
whole of which having fallen to the ground, the visitors often mistook 
it for an inscribed pillar. The upper inscription was placed in the 
tympanum, above the raking cornice of which was raised another piece 
of superstructure with a circular window crowning the frontispiece, 
which has now entirely disappeared. The whole of it made a graceful 
facade in the style of tHe mcdiccval ecclesiastical architecture of Southern 
Europe. 

Of the two inscriptions gi\Tn below — a copy of which, along with 
the photograph of the building, was taken while they were still 
together — the first was on the architrave, and the second on the 
tympanum. 



♦ 1636 Garcia dc SI 

1536 ^ ^*** ^^^ Peroira. 
» \ Antonio da Silveira, 

1637 Manuel do Miicedo. 

« . «« ^ Ruj Lourenco dc Tavora, 

^^^^ } Garcia do S4. 

1541 Dom Francisco do IVIi^nezes. 

1545 Dom Jcronimo do Muuuzoj) 
{o Sacalhno), 

1548 Jorge Cabral. 

1649 Francisco Barrcta 

1554 Francisco de Sa. 

Then follows a long gap, ^hich eaii' 
not be easily filled up. 

1611 Nuno Vaa do Casiello Branco. 

1620-23 Gaspar Perciiu. 

K{30 Gaspai de McUo do Miranda. 

29 c 



1C35 Kui Dias da Cunha. 

1680 Andre t!alonia. 

1G.'>0 Dom Alvan> d' Almeida. 

16.'>3 Manuel Corte Ucal S.iinpaio. 

iCni-Gl Joao de Siqueira dc Faria. 

16G7 Dom Antonio iU: i>outo Maior. 

1670 ^I.inuel Tcixoira Fninco. 

1671 Jcronimo Manuel Albuquerque. 
1072 Henrique da Silva do K^** 
1675 Andi« Peroira dos KeiR. 
1677-78 Fernando Antonio 8outo Maior. 
1093 ]Manocl Tavares da Gama. 
1712-17 Dom Antonio N'asco de Mello. 
1728 Francisco Pereira Pinto. 

1 71A i ^^^^ Barbosa Barros. 

i Joa3 Xavier Pereira Pinto. 
1739 Caotano do 8ouza I*ereira. 
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Both inHiriptiona are commcmonilive of St. Fnuicts Xavier having 
been rhofen patrou of Bosscio m the jeor 1 fi3 1 . * One nius llius : — 

GOVKIINANDO ESTADO DA INDIA O VICB-KEI DOM 
MIGUEL DK NORONUA, COXDE DE LINUARES. SE 
FKZ ESTE PORTAL, EM O QUAL SE POZ POU PA- 
DROEIRO D'ESTA CIDADK A SAM FRANCISCO XA- 
VIER. A DES DE MAIO 1631. 

Traiitlalit/H. 
" Goremiiig the State of liiiUa the Viceroy Don) Mif^el de Noronha, 
Count of Linhureii, tliut purtnl was built, on which was [ilaced St. 
Francis Xavicr »« pntron of this dty. On the 10th May 1631." 

Tlic other is as t'ollons -. — 
SENDO CAPITAO D'ESTA CIDADE CASPAR DE MEL- 
LO DE MIRANDA. E VEREADORES GON^ALO COELIIO 
DA SILVA, PERO FERREIRA, E JOAO BOTO MACIIADO 
COM OS MAIS 0FPICIAE3 SE FOZ N'ESTE (PORTAL?) 
A SAM X^VVIER. QUE T0>LVIIA0 POR SEU PATRONO. 

NO ANNO DE 1631. 

Trantlation. 

" Bciug Captain of thix city Giispnr de Mello dc Miranda, and Aider- 

mtn Oon^alo Coelho da Silva, Pero Ferreira, and Joa9 Boto Macbado, 

wjtb other officers, (this inscription) of St. Xavicr having been taken 



as its patron was placed on this (portal ?) in the year 1631." 

The first inscription was evidently commanded to be placed by the 

Viceroy, and the second by the Captain and members of the Senate, i 

it was called, or Mm 
The translations a 

lion of a word here and there i 

ambiguons. 

Next to the rnins of the Captain's Palace are those of tbe Factory, 

Close to the latter was a building of extraordinary size, called " Ambar," 

where rice belonging to the Factory was stored. The ruins of this 

building are now barely traceable. 



placed on this (portal ?) ii 
n was evidently comi 
ind by the Captain ai 
icipality of Basseia. 

e literal, the only freedom taken being the addi- 
. parentheses where the sense was 



■ Yot 



f 



about a hundred years lipforp.acc.oniinn; to tho tcstimoiiy of Anto- 
ho {latron saint of Biiasein iiL the liniH ul its loiindiition wua St, 
hr^y njipcar, however, to have dt-jioijcd liEui, and tiiiscd tit. Francis 
jilace. Tbeie U ua much of human natitfo in dealint; villi aaints (U> 
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The Factor of Bassein was the second dignitary among the high 
officials of the city, with the pay of 200,000 reis a year. He had 
under him a staff consisting of the following : — 

Two clerks, each of whom had 50,000 reis a year. 

Two torch-hearers, whose pay with the 
price of two maunds of oil amount- 
ed to 28,800 

Twenty peons, each of whom was paid ... 3 tangas a year. 

Next to the Factor came the Ouvidor 
or judge, whose salary, like that of 
the Ouvidor of Thana, was 100,000 reis a year. 

He had under him five peons with the 
same pay as those of the Factor. 

Then followed the " Meirinho," a police 
officer, whose business was to ap- 
prehend criminals, his salary being 
also 100,000 

He had for his service ten peons paid as 
above. Other officials were as follows : — 

One " Alcaide do Mar," or sea bailiff, 

with the salary of 12,000 

(To the above sum Jorge Cabral added 
one ducat a month). 

The " Almoxarife dos Almazens" 30,000 

His clerk 12,000 

King's solicitor 20,000 

" Provedor de defunctos," or admi- 
nistrator of intestates 18,000 „ 

His clerk had the same pay. 

The chief of the night watch of the 

Fort 25,200 

The master-builder 18,000 

Bassein was once a place remarkable for shipbuilding. Also Thana 
was famous for its docks, as in 1 ."iSS, when six small vessels were built 
and fitted out there. In 1636 two pliuiaces were built for the Surat 
Factory at Bassein, which with two others built at Damaun formed the 
nucleus of what afterwards developed into the Bombay Marine.* 

* Brace's Ammlt cfiheJLl, Company^ vol. If p. 334. 
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One IVrabu.. 

One Ti-iicieyro (ininwini ,'). a riiojicr H;,HI>0 

Kacli Wiiswiiiii (eoinitri-) (if (lie fi-rry- 

lionts in tlie Itiissciu river liai! "( re s a n o Ih.* 

There was also m^cn.sioiinlly a high official [laml at Unasein to 
fiiperintfinl Die work of others, iinnied " Veilor 1 1 rilt? overseer. 
His name is not pivpii in any of the three lists f nm *1 h tl above' 
infurmnlioM is drawn, hnt he is referreil to hy eliro lers a 1 trn ellers, 
'Jo eniwii tiip oHicial,l.>m of Hassciii was ll c Gp c A of the 
North" ihan ttlioni, e\LT|)tiiig the Viceroy and the high di^iiiinries 
of the Church, there w.is no gre.itcr officer in the whole ol' tlir I'ortn- 
guese s,-Hlciiiciits^wh() ahvavi r,-si.lcil at Basscln. 

CeiLirlii Carerisavs:— "'riic pnernincnt is in .t Caj>t.iin, as ihev 
eall hiai, ,.r Coveijitlr, and the nJininistration of justice in a re./.-r anj 
the Ih-^i-rnhnri/atloi; ivho is .1 gowii-nian (|iroliahly a doctor of ia«s), 

* .S.i''.;j,„v, ri/ ...7„,M.t. ji., p]j. 20n»aJ 210; C^-wiiJfn. voL Lii., 1>J. L'Ju-SJC; 
i,.Hiliil- V.I.-U ./j Gjin,,, V..1. L,, p. 20'J. 
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and judge of appeals from all the vectors of the northern coast, along 
which in every city there are factors and treasurers for the revenue of 
the crown of Portugal. The Portuguese General resides at Baeainif 
with sovereign authority over the Captain of that and all the other 
northern places, whence he is called General of the North." 

Our traveller, a doctor of laws himself, was asked by the prior, Father 
Felicianus, to remain as advocate at Bnssein for th^ various religious 
houses there, with a liberal annuity, because the native pleaders in the i 
courts were extremely ignorant. But he says, ** Having no inclina- 
tion to hve in those hot countries, I answered, that although he had 
oifesed me 10(>,000 pieces of eight portion, I should never be induced 
to quit Europe for ever.*** Careri did well. 

There being no mandovim or custom-house built at Basspin belong- 
ing to the kmg, a private house was rented for that purpose, paying 
84 pardaos a year. 

Little can be gleaned from chroniclers as to the social condition of 
the citizens of Bassein. Some of the travellers, however, refer to their 
customs and manners, the way the grand ceremonies of the Church were 
conducted, the etiquette observed at social gatherings, and the affluence 
and wealth that surrounded their dwellings, which throws a great deal 
of light on a subject that can never be elucidated by dry historical 
documents ; although in some cases, perhaps, much subsidiary assist- 
ance can be derived even from them. 

Among the travellers, Fryer and Gemelli Careri appear to have moved 
among the higher circle of society at Bassein, and the little glimpses 
we obtain from their writings are certainly worth recording. Fryer, 
after stating that the Captain of Bassein and those of other settlements 
held their appointments for three years, which were entailed on certain 
families of the conquerors, adds, " Every one in his course having his 
turn to rule in some place or other for three years, and upon these ^ 
they can borrow or take up money as certain as upon their hereditary 
estates, the next incumbent being security for the payment : pursuant 
to this, a new Governor coming to Choul, his Honour the President sent 
to congratulate him ; and the old Admiral of the North coming to 
Ba^ein, another was sent on the same message.'* 

In regard to the villa residences of the citizens of Bassein in its 
suburbs and the adjacent country, I have already quoted from the 

• ChuiohiU*! Foycvif, p. 191. 
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abiiyp Iravcllar a passage testifying to the opulona and good UstewH 
wliii-ii the Portu)(ue>e fiilat{;()!i of old laviilicd the surplus of Om 
trvaaiiiy on tliv nHbrliishment uf tlicir bouses. 

Xon turning to another phu« of the social life of the Btssrinrse we 
find Grmelli Cutn writiuft, " TliursJay the 10th (I'riiruary 16'J.i), mi- 
df rst«ndiiig there was a wedding of jmoplc of ^utility Ht the I'hiirch of 
our Lady tif la Vida, I went to ice the ceremony. I ohserrcd the 
bridegroom did not give bis bride the right hand, and thlukiiig it an 
ettravBgnnt euitum, a» being only used \>y crowned heads, I asked the 
veatou of it of Mimo Pnrtiiguese, who lold me the same woa practised 

I'ortu^l, and thi« that the gentleman might hare bis right hand at 
Kfaerty, to put to hi* sword in defence of the Indy. The bride was richly 
dad, af^r the Freoclt fashion : hut some lruni|iet3 went along, sounding 
Buch a doleful tone, as Itttle differed frum that they use in coodnctiug 
crimiuals to executtuu. I returned to the monastery in the Jailora 
(palanciuin) ; and liere it is to be ohiervcd, that the manner of saluting 
those they meet, wh«n they arc carried in this sort of conveyance, in Italy 
would he taken for an affront and laughed at i for in token of renjiect 
they shut the little door of the Anitora upon them. This in Naples 
wouldcertainly produce a duel, aud in India is done out of respect even 
to the Viceroy himself." 

Again he writes : — * Sunday the 30th, Mass waa sung at the Augus- 
tiniana with mmic, which being in India was not disagreeable, and 
much gentry was there. The beat was greater than in Damaiiii... 

The people of 

fashion at that time wear silk and very thin niusliua, havuig lung 
breeches down to their heels, so that they need no stockings. Instead 
of shoes they wear sandals like the friars."* The Portuguese of 
those days appear to have luiderstood hygiene better than we do 
nowadays. 

The " people of quality" or Fidalgos here referred to were once 
numerous in the city of Ilasscin, as will he seen from a jierusal of 
that excellent compilation .■/ Xobitiarc/tii Gonna, published by the Lite 
Mr. K. N. Xavier n( Ncn-C.oa, 18(i2 ; but what is of interest (o those 
who study Ibc nalnrnl bi.slory of man living in diff.Tcut climes and 
TS social media, is tiie fuct that within three 
:lred families, to speak in round numbers, whose 



■ f;ji«!n(., p|>, lHl-102. 
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"names are recorded there, seventy-five at least have now hecome extinct. 
Of the remaining twenty-five, twenty have no lineal descendants, the 
collateral ones being an effete, degenerate race, morally and physically 
incapable of any exertion, dwelling in the meaner parts of the new 
city of Goa, and, although excessively proud of their pedigree and of 
their rights of conquerors, forming but the dregs of the Goanese 
society, whom the lowest pariah among the natives of the country 
despises and laughs at.' It is in reference to this class of the Portuguese 
that the natives of Goa have given currency to the following proverb in 
Konkani : — " Never say a snake is small, nor the Portuguese is yours." 
Whether the snake be small or the Portuguese friendly, they are both, 
notwithstanding, poisonous — utterly untrustworthy. 

The remaining five per cent, are still prosperous, principally from 
their having reverted to the main trunk at home, in Portugal, where, in 
spite of their unnumbered reverses, and vices engendered by luxury 
and wealth drawn and accumulated from their former conquests, many 
a genuine man will yet be found. 

There were no hotels at Bassein, but strangers who happened to 
visit the city were most hospitably treated by the monks. Thus 
Pietro della Valle was a guest of the Jesuits, and Gemelli Careri 
of the Augustinians. The latter traveller writes : — ** There being 
no houses of entertainment in the city, we were received by Father 
Felicianus of the Nativity (Feliciano da Natividade ?), bom at Macao, 
in the kingdom of China, and prior of the monastery of the Au- 
gustinians, who treated us all very courteously and like a true Por- 
tuguese." 

But to return to the ruins. Next to those of the General of the 
North's palace, and separated from them by a large oblong area 
which was the garden of the palace, are the ruins of the " Misericor- 
dia" and of the Hospital attached to it. (See Plate 20.) This is a 
massive pile of considerable length, facing the wall on the river-side. 
It has a large and beautiful cloistered arcade adjoining it, built in 
the form of a square, enclosing a spacious courtyard completely shut 
in from the sight of the outer world. The Church of the " Mise- 
ricordia" is, though not large, a handsome building. The frontispiece 
is constructed of finely hewn stone and delicately wrought pillars* 
Above the doorway is an escutcheon sculptured in stone, bearing a 
beautiful Maltese cross in the centre — most of the members of the 
** Misericordia" were in former days Knights of Malta— and on either 
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•ide ij (he figure of o dragon tiolding in itn teeth a roll, or nhat noiild 
«{tpi-ar fo ntlicn t, fitur-de-ii4. 

Within the boOy of the churcU uri^ (wo tomlntonc!!, out; Urge and 
the other imall. T)ic larger atm bcitn tlu fuUuwing ciiiUtiili : — 

SKI'ITLTIJUA »B Pf». CABRAL 

DE NAVA18 E DU SEU Fi.. P. 

UlEBONIMO Po. CABRAL 

E SEUS HERDEIKOS. 



■■The Oi 
Po. Cnbral, 
The other runs thua : — 



TranAalw 
ofPo. Cfthral de Naval 
i Ilia hcirB," 



luiU uf his son P. UieroDiino 



E. D« E. 

This i> a puizle- Apparently a lady is buried bere. 

In reference to this church Geiuilli Careri writes: — " Sunday the6t1) 
1 heard mass iu tite Church of the MitericuriHa, which is the parish 
of the city." 

The " Misericordia" of Basscin, like thnt of Chaul, was a very old 
iii-ititution.* The Hospital adjacent to it had from the royal trc-nsury 
5(14,000 reia a year, or 140 pnrdnos n monlh. The " -Miacricordia" 
had, besides, 70>2OO reis for the purchase of rice for the poor. 

In a corner opposite the entrance of the church is n mound of stones 
and mortar, which seems to have oiico formed the pedestal of a cross, 
the latter having been removed, On one side of this pedestal is the 
Hindu temple dedicated to MahAdeva (see Plate VJ). 

Running parallel to thb is what appears to be the Church of 
N. S. da Vida. This is one of the oldest churches in Basseiu. ll was 
built close to the citadel. In fact, within a compass so narrow as the 
area between the citadel nud the laud gateway arc found all the ecclesias- 
tical edifices of Basscin. This is c\plaiiied by the fact of there heing 
various religious communities, about six in nuniher, who, not finding 
room suttieient ill the Fori, were obligeil to build iheir chuirhes and 
convents close to each otlier ; and Ibis nut on a niggardly scale, for each 
ofthese buildings ap]>ears (o be ul 
modate all who resided wiiliin tlir F„it. 

• fe uhK, p. Dl. 
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In the nave of this church was some time ago estahlishcd a sugar 
refinery, which imparted some life to the deserted city ; but, not having 
in any way proved remunerative to the enterprising sjjcculator, it was 
recentlv closed. 

The space intervening betw^cen the " Misericordia " and the " Igfeja 
lie N. S. da Vida" is dug up into a tank in connection with the machinery 
in the latter church, just as another place close to the sea has been 
encircled by a wall with a flight of steps leading to the top, where sea- 
water used to be stored for the same purpose. While digging what 
would appear to be the garden of the General of the North's palace, 
they found there heaps of human bones. Were they buried there 
during the pestilence that raged in Bassein towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, or during the siege by the Marrithas ? In the 
Church of N. S. da Vida itself, while foundations were being laid for 
the factory within its nave, a grave came accidentally to be opened, 
where they found the bones of a man and horse together, with a rusty 
rapier amidst them. This is quite in keeping with the olden practice 
of burying a general along with his charger. lias this custom in the 
West any analogy with that of Sati in the East? 

Gemelli Careri, besides the remarks already quoted anent a mar- 
riage ceremony which he witnessed there on the 10th February 10*y.5, 
writes: — " Tuesday, the 8th, I heard mass in the parish of Our Lady de 
la FiJat where there are three very good altars well adorned." 

Further on, to the right of the Church of N. S. da Vida, is another 
church, which was converted into a warehouse in connection with 
the sugar refinery. From its dimensions, and from being connected 
with what appears to be a conventual building in the vicinity, it would 
answer remarkably well for the Church and Monastery of the Hos- 
pitallers, which were also within the Fort. 

The ruins of the monastery are now faintly discernible. The founda- 
tion of the order of the Hospitallers is of comparatively recent date. 
It was first instituted in Spain by a pious man named Joao de Deos, and 
all its members were laymen, doing the duties of nurses by attending ou 
the sick and wounded in the hospitals. They came to Goa first in the 
l/th century, about the year 1681, and soon spread all over the other 
Bcttlements. They were employed, after the Jesuits, in the Hospital 
of the ^^Misericordia" at Bassein, and the proximity of their monastery 

■^ would |>erhaps identify the pile of buildings close 

•boye alluded to, as the Monastery of 
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non rifatti. Trovai nel Collcgio di Bassaim il Padre Paolo Qiovio 
Italiano."* 

As rictro dclla Valle informs us, Basscia did in reality suffer from 
the efifects of a terrible hurricane about the beginning of the fievco- 
teenth century. Ogilby also refers to this unfortunate occurrence 
thus : — ** At the beginning of this age (century l) many houses were 
swallowed up by an earthquake, in the room of which none have since 
been built."f An old MS. gives a rather exaggerated account of what 
happened, saying that it was an extraordinary deluge, and the 
force of the inundation had driven many a boat in the river up througli 
the gate into the Fort. Although the accounts differ, some calhng it a 
storm, and others an earthquake and inundation, there is no doubt 
tbat something unusual had taken place, although iro notice of it is 
found in the chroniclers. 

About fifteen years later (1G39) Basscin was visited by Mandclslo ; 
and although he did not land, being all the while in the harbour, his 
references to Bassein and the Jesuits are certainly worth reading. He 
writes : — 

" Le 7e Janvier nous arrivamcs de grand matin dcvant la ville dc 
Bacaim, situce dans le llovaume de Gucerafe, sur luie riviere ou les 
plus grands vaisscaux peuvent remonter depuis de Golfc de Cambaye ; 
ce qui la rend marchande et riche ; elle est aussi assez belle et assez 
bien fortifice ; il y a une fort bonne citadelle, et les Portugais en sout 
les maitres depuis Tan la.34. 

** Nous nous approchames de la ville, d'ou le Gouverneur nous fit 
saluer de sept coups de canon, et nous rcpondimcs a sa civilitc j>ar trois 
coups de canon. Nous y attendimcs jdus dc (juatre hcures un Jesuile 
Portuffais, que nous avions proniis dc conduire a Goa ; mais voyant 
qu'il ne venoit point, nous remimes a la voile et nous continuumes 
notre route. 

" Nous n'avions pas encore fait une lieuc, (juc nous vimes sortir du 
port une fregate Portugaise ; ce qui nous fit croire ({u'elle nous amenoit 
notre Jesuite^ et nous obligea tk baisser nos voiles pour T attend re ; mais 

• 

• " Of tho city (>f iiasscin I can sny iiotliiiii; ; because I cntcTcil and loft it 
during: tho nii^ht, and was inside withuut si;eiii|j: it. 1 (an only hint tliat it is 
fcwiTOunded by a btron;^ wall, and, if well ^lanccil at, it apprared to n»o larj^er than 
that of Dainaun. iJut on account of a terrible storui, bonie years back, many 
of iU editiees had been dei*trt>yt'd .'ind not yet repaireil. 1 met in th«« Collej^n of 
iJassein the Itidian Father Taolo (Jiovio." — Vittijiji de Pktro dcUa, Valle U VUU- 
fjrinoj Venetia, 10G7, pt. iii., pp. 131-lli!^. 

t Enqlith AtlaHf vol. i., p. Sil. 
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\e cfl{ijtaine ({ui ■boril* nos vubscaux dous dit, i]ui Ic Oonvcmeor ' 
liriuil Ir I'nfaidcut .lagloig ilc sotilTriT que bi fri^tc pOt oiler i Ci*a 
*i>ii> In prcKcclion ilu psvilloD du AnKlt-terc, [mm i}u*il ajiprcbenduit la 
niiL'uuirc dc toiiimu HottandoU, qui coorcDt inc«Mttmiiient cetto o&te. 
II uuoB lit [irt^ut, (le la jMUt dii CoiitcTnrnr, Ac trou banifs, do qacl- 
•(Ufn mouluuo, do {uiiu, du [i^UBieur* panics dc ciUoa* ct d'oraogcai Ct 
lie divtn autrr* rcTniichiHcniciis, iiT«c tcs«|uoll«a uons cotitiuunmcs 
Ipiyi'ment niilre viiyng*,"* 

Nt'nl lo Maiulrislu cutiim Fryrr, who wriWfl on tlw Jesuit Church 
■11(1 Cuili>{;(.' Uius; — "Wilhiu the wnllj arc six. cimrchn, fonr convent*, 
f w» mllvgc*, one nf tl>c JcRuits, nnotlwr of tlte I'VaikOBcaus. It boars 
ibo name of an AcnUemj ; the ttudrnta arc instrueled in tho Jesuits* 
collci.'e, but live in (own : where is ti library, with classes of historiaoa, 
muraliiils, ex]iositan, and no mor«. U is a eullege ufjiulite structure, 
in the Pvrtuco is-a copy of AnQ*liM represeuliug the rourroeliuu ; 
aboto Ntoin, an well as belovf, are fine wpiarr rioiater*, as nil their oal- 
Icginte churches have, on tbv sides whereof are thuir cells ; lhi?y havu a 
spncioiu rcfL-ctury nud a goodly cliurcb ; three jiartu of the city txv 
deputed to their u»e."t (Sw Plates 22 and 23.) 

Otraelli Corcri wrilus i^" F^4l^y the -Itlt, 1 saw the church of the 
Jesuits, in India called Pomlitlat. It is richly ^It, not only the thnv 
eliu|i<'ls, but ihe nnils sml nreh; but the workmen knew not bow to 
make tliat rieh metal show itself lo the best advantnge. The dormi- 
tory and cloi.'liT art' (ho licst in (lie city. Ill the garden, besides the 
ludiaii, there nrc soiiiL' soria of Kurojiean fruit, mid among the rest 
ligs mid ;,-riijiis, Hldeh thf father rector told mc came to maturity 
tuifc :i v«ir. tlint is iu Ducoiul.iT and March "I 

The t'ciuiidiilioiis uf tliu church and niunnslcry of the Jesuits at Das- 
r..m were liiid in tlic year l.'i 18. Previous to this tlie missions in and 
ii1i<"i( Uii^siiii were niuler the charge of the rrimciscnns and Uoiuiiii- 
I'iin'^, nll!ir)iij;li (he liilter, being very few at that lime, had not joined as 
\ et iu I'oininniiitics. The l''rauct$cnu!i had hitliertu practically been since 
ilie d:iy^ of I'r- I'orto the sole iiiiui=lers of tlic Christiiuuty of Itassein 
:„„] it-,' u.;frblii.nrli.>od. They bad dune excellent w.rk uii to ibat year, 
li<it bavin;; eiiiliraec.l loi> niiieb al ii llji.e lli.y enidd ,-caieely kee|. n|. 
■.■.h-.d lli.y hiulu'ol, nnuli K>.s eould they tvluid their Held of operi.lions. 

- l\-j/;y..> •!:! M'Mir J.ir-r Al'^'tl .1, M„wl,hh, AluoUrJalii, 17^7, ii. SSX 
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Add to this the dissensions that arose in that religious body at home, aa 
well as in India, breaking up their order into two irrcconcileable branch- 
es of the " Old Observance" and of the ** Reform," when each of them 
having their own superiors, and making themselves almost independent 
of the mother-country, only a scanty supply of missionaries could be 
obtained. Thus arose a great relaxation in their duties, and the Chris- 
tianity newly founded by them was languishing for want of ministers 
to carry on their evangelizing, and was about to revert to heathenism^ 
when the opportune arrival of St. Francis Xavicr and his companions 
saved the Roman Catholic missionaries from this ignominy. With the 
year iril2 dawns a new epoch in the missionary history of Portu- 
guese India, the Cth of May being the memorable day on which 
the great Apostle St. Francis Xavier landed at Goa. Between this date 
and that of his death, the 2nd December 1552 — ten years of a highly 
successful missionary life — St. Francis Xavier visited Bassein three 
times. First about the end of the year 1544, on his way to Diu to 
confer with the Governor, Martim Affon^o de Souza, who was then in 
that city, as to the best means of chastising " the tyrant of Jaffnapatam," 
as the king of that place was called, for his persecution of the new Chris- 
tian converts.* He could not however, have stayed long in any of 
the cities he lighted upon on the coast, for wc find him at Cochin 
about the middle of Januarv 1545. 

The second visit he paid to Bassein was in 1548, soon after his 
arrival at Goa from his second tour to the Fishery coast, on the 29th 
March, together with an envoy of the king of Kandy. lie came to 
see the Viceroy, Dom Joao de Castro, and, having accomplished the 
object of his interview, returned immediately to Goa. 

His third and last visit to this city was about the end of the same 
year, 1548. lie was at Goa in June, attending on the Viceroy, Dom 
Joao de Castro, who was on his death-bed, and who died ou the Cth of that 
month. Soon after the monsoon the great Apostle, whose name is still 
found recorded as written with the pen of steel on the slab of stone at 
several places in the rumed city, came to Bassein, and this time with the 
object of extending the missionary operations of his Society to this place. 
On his arrival in India in 1542 the Franciscan fathers of Bassein had 
requested him to take charge of the seminary which the King John III. 
had established for the conversion of the heathen ; but the Apostle had 
bceu obliged to decline their offer, on account of his having but few 



See my Matwir on the History oftfiv Tooth-Rtlic of Ceylon, &c., p. 42. 
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I* to hclfi him in the vork he hod proposed hjmseir to 
accompUsh. IIiil now, nnititii; lumself of ibe arnvui af uine JMuits 
from home, ho laiil the ftnuidalian of o tiilcntliil nuMton, which Uh 
Society rxt^rndnl ihrmigltout the Narlliero Kuiikaii, aud, leaving it 
in the hamla of UelcUJar GoDsnIvn sad mtotltcr coinptuian, sailed 
to Cochin, from whicl) pUcc ho writei a long letter, dated "8[b 
Joauftry 1 jID, to hit I'rorintnnl iu Portugnl, Fr. Sirout Kotlrigites.* 

Fr. Slelchior UohmIvc*, haiiD^ Inken rharge of lb« new miiuiDUi 
began to biiild the Church and College, on the eonipleticm of which he 
wn4 appointt^d Rector. It wu called ihc^ "Church and College of 
the llulj Name of Jwua." St. Fnmr.i* Xnvtcr, Hltliough deeply nb- 
Kirbeil in mi»iiitraary labour) of ffreat moment cUcwhcrc, noTer ceased 
tn criucc the intercut lie from the Urst took in the Jesuits' mission nt 
BoMTin. In one of Ids letters addressed to Pr. V. Gomes, Rector ol' 
ike College at Ouu, from Cnnptoxima, and dated the Ath November 
ii43, he writes i — " 1 want to hear from yoit about Melchior Goiisolvei. 
nifoiit the Colle^^ of Uassein, the Franciscans nho before held il, 
whether any friars of that order liave lately come from I'ortupal, 
whether the College which has once boeu given i^i to our Society b 
fltill governed by oura, and vbetbcr it is exjicvted that it will be »> 
perpetually, "t 

About this time the number of Jesuits in ludia was rerj- limited, 
and even these few did not display, with the exception of St. Fmucts 
Xnvier, in nny marked degree abililics for their work. They were simply 
cniint'nt in mediocrity. CyHiiic Anjirs, the " Vcdor Geral da Fazeiidu" 
at Uniisein, in n Idler to the King written front llmt city and dated 
llieiJOlh November l.i47, nftcr nmionneing the death of the Vicar- 
(leiKral, Miguel Vai;, says : — " All the fathers of the Order of Jesus 
who have eumc here, arc, with the excei)tiou of ' Jlestra Franciaco' 
(Si. Francis Xnvier}, iucnpahlc for thi5."J 

Fr. Melcliior Gousnlvcs, hawever, worked sucecssfuily at the College 
of Itusseia, aud, tiot withstanding the arduous duties of the Itectoratc, 
foiuul time to make uecaaioiial mbsiuuary excursiuns into the neighbour- 
ing villngcs, ivherc he is snid to have mailc a grt'nt inimy converts. Throe 
)e»rs after, mi his being succeeded by Fr. Mi'li.*hiiir Kuuea Barrett^ 
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nominated by St. Francis Xavier on the 29th February 1552, shortly 
before his last voyage to China,* to this important post,Fr. Gousalvcs 
went to Thana, where he remained until his useful career was put an 
end to by a violent death through poisoning, by one of the pagans of 
the to\m. The second Rector of Bassein, Melchior B arret o, was a 
brother of the Patriarch of Ethiopia, Francisco Joao Nunes Barreto, 
also a Jesuit, who being prevented from entering his diocese remained 
at Goa, living in the residence of his order at Chora?J like a simple 
Father. In the meanwhile the bishop of Goa, Dom JoaO d' Albuquer- 
que, having died, the Patriarch of Ethiopia was called upon to act as 
Administrator of the diocese of Goa. During the seven years that 
the episcopal Sec of Goa remained vacant it was governed by the chap- 
ter, all the episcopal functions and ordinations being performed by the 
Patriarch. The second Hector of Bassein was an esteemed comrade of 
St. Francis Xavier, whose three excellent letters addressed to him have 
been lately published, and show the affection the apostle had for him. 
Fr. Barreto did not, however, remain long at Bassein. On the 
death of Gaspar Baerts, Rector of the " Santa Fe** College at Goa, 
and Provincial of the Jesuits in India, which topic place on the 9th Octo- 
ber l.i53, he was appointed Provincial. Uis predecessor died quite 
suddenly, while preaching in the pulpit of the Cathedral from 
the text of the gospel of the day (27th Sunday after Pentecost), 
*' The kingdom of heaven is like unto a king who would take account of 
his servants." Fr, Baerts had been ailing for some time from a cardiac 
affection, and was regretting, says their chronicler Pe. Souza, that he 
could not die on a cross in Japan. Next to St. Francis Xavier he was 
the greatest missionary that ever came to India, and the saint himself 
not unfrequently refers to him in his letters in terms of praise of his 
self-denial, zeal, and talents. 

In the beginning of the year 16.55 a goodly supply of missionaries of 
the Society of Jesus was despatched from Lisbon. Twelve of them 
started, their first destination being Abyssinia, but three of them — Fii 
Andre Gonsalves, Fr. P<nscoal de Chalons, and Brother Affonso 
Lopes — having had the misfortune to be shipwrecked and thrown on 
a desert island in the ocean, where they died starved, only nine 
arrived in safety at Goa, where some of them remained, and lent^ 
their help to both the colleges of Goa and Bassein. 

* Othor importnut datos relating to St. Fmncis Xavier are Lis caTionizntioa in 
1G12 and his elcctiun as a jiatron of India in 1G31. 
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Tlio next jrmr Itron^ht uiotbcr fine kaml or Jesuit mUsionaries. Fr. 
Oua^slo Stiveira, nlium their Itailcr. St. I{tnntius Lnyola, had tiinflf 
ajipointed Prorutcial, wu At the hend of this ilistiiifpitshod IjihIv ; ht 
dtrd at Goo in 1 'tCt'i, It wai in thi< vnr that the first priiili>i^')ireM 
in Inilin wns introdurei] by the J<-ittiit« in the Calle{;« of tlic " Iluly 
Faitb " nt Go«i, where tiumcrouit norlcji and Inuita oa Christianity ill 
I'artugiiefc nnil Teniae uUrs, rutaaniicd according to the [ihoDUlii: sys- 
tem of ihe Portugueac, were published. 

Tlie year IJi?^ i» a red -letter epoch in the niiuaU of the Jesuit 
Cliurch of llaMcin. It irtw in thi« year ihnt the Urgent numher CTf r 
ItUDwn of baptisms, amounting to 1,600 hentlicn, ims cclcbrnt<?d in their 
church. ITie number of converts by the Jcintit« liail liitberla bivn coti- 
finctl to mero hundmls, or never reached the tlioiouuid, but iinw tliey 
Kilopted B plan tlmt ui il had already been tried and found sul:l'(^SHf^I at 
Goa, proiniied t*> prove aa fiuilful here also. Their method coutiiHleil 
fimt iu the oanreruon of n high-c&ste mao, n UrAhmnq, who was sure 
to be uuitated by a uuTuber of hia and other classes. The ne\t stegt 
WON to sulemuiie hia baptism with all possible pomp and splendour, 
to hold a prand procession in hia honour with the assiat)uic« of the 
Governor, the nobility, gentry, and clergy of the town, and (;ivc a 
tumptuous bantguet nt the end of the ceremony to tlw ncv convert ami 
his friends. Tliose ttcrc the hnkyon days uf Jesuitism. Their hnit was 
slluriog and irresistible, anil the native convert vab led by the nose. 

Tlicae perindieal public christenings wpot on iucrpnsing year by year 
in n progrrssivc rniiii, by nieans of ngeucics throughout the island nf 
Ilnsseiii and the adjacent country, such as the one at Bandora, 
established in la7,"i, and others, until the year I5S8, when in ihe 
church of Bassciu alouc 3,41111 heathen were bnpti/ed. Owing to the 
large miniljcr of these converts new parishes arose in the island, three 
of which owe thoir origin to the Jesuits, viz. N. S. da Gra^n, Snni 
Thoint, and Sam Miguel Archanjo. There was an express order from 
Home for the Jesuits in India, as if to stimulate their zeal, not to 
administer any ]iarisb church escept those founded by thcmaclves out 
of a pnf;an commiiuity liy itfi eoiiversinn to the Christian faith, 

Tbi- Jesuits of Ibssi'iii had also ihclr local martyrs, the mo.sl con- 
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As early as 1 550 the King of Portugal, as before mentioned, used 
to contribute to the Franciscans of Bassein the annual sum of 2,0/0 
pardaos, derived from a source which before the con(|Ucst was solely 
applicable to the lighting of the mos(|ues in Bassciu. On the e^ablish- 
ment of the Jesuits this amount was equally divided between the 
Franciscans and Jesuits. It was disbursed under the heading ** Con- 
versao da Fc," or conversion to the faith. In 1634 the Jesuits of 
Bassein had this sum raised to 3,000 pardaos a year.* 

There was also at Bassein a Commissary of the Inquisition. The 
transition from the history of the Jesuits to that of the Inquisition is 
but natural. It was through their influence that that dreaded tribunal 
was first established at Goa in 1560, resulting in the burning alive 
and other cruel tortures of about 1,250 persons in about ten or twelve 
nutos da fe. The illustrious Marquis of Ponibal suppressed it in 
1/71, but during the reign of D. Maria I., about the year 1779, when 
it was the fashion to revoke every measure of that great minister, it was 
re-established, until the year 1812, when it was, mainly through the re- 
presentations made by the English Government, entirely extinguished. f 
BaldseusJ refers to the origin of the institution of the Inquisition at 
Goa thus : — 

" Certain blasphemous papers against our Saviour, with some severe 
reflections against the Jesuit Gonsalves (Goncalo I) Pcreira, who after- 
wards suff'ered martyrdom at Monopatapa (Monomotapa?), being 
found in a box set in the great church for the gathering of alms, and 
the same being supposed to be laid there by some European Jews, who 
now and then used to resort thither privately, this gave occasion to 
introduce the Inquisition into Goa." 

Diogo do Couto§ gives more lengthy reasons for the establishment 
of this tribunal, and Pyrard|I tells us that only the rich, the confisca- 
tion of whose property profited the Inquisition, suflcred, while the poor 
escaped. 

When Dellon was brought to Bassein in 1 583 on his way to Goa, to be 
tried by the Inquisition there, be was detained in the port until the 
Commissary of the Inquisition at Bassein had added to the list of 



• Subsiiiios, ut supra, pt. iii., p. 209 ; Chronistn, vol. iii., p. 21(). 

t Narra^o da Inquisi^o, &c., by M. V. d'Abrcu, Nova Goa, 1806, p. 5. 

J .-1 Description of the East Indica^ Sfc, p. 631. 

§ DeeadtUi VII., cap. v., p. 333. 

q Vtttm •* »^m$ii^ Yol. ii., pp. 80 ei svqq. 
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prtMMiui bniDght down frnnt Dnmaiin " » Ur^- niiintitr o( rtnitiinuiaiM j 
bi murunaiip," wlio wn- al\ < arricil down In <ioa fottcrtil in iron*. 

(itm iTM llie be<ul-<|utirli-n iif ibe Ini|uiMtian« liut uvt^ry oew of tlirir I 
jirinciitkl M-UlFtnrnt», fiicli its Basscin, Chan), Damnun, Cnchin, &o^ 
»rtU yc«rly a \nrgr number of victim* thruiijtii their so-«bUi:i] Cam* 
iniMariM- 

'iV priKtm-M Ht Itvneiii. until the nrrival of " the fleet from Iha 
iTOTlJi," wen* kqjt in the Jail, which wm somewhere near the Cnptnin'* 
Palaec. There ii no appreeiablc vestige of this buiMing novr in Bajtwio, 
exeept on iDecriplianHl stab, partly nom oal, to be seen near lh« 
Irniellen* bungalow oi)t«i<)c the Fort. 

The inscription runs tliug : — 

SENtlOV. Ri;i PEKO DA SILVA E CAPITAM DICSTA I'OR- 
TALEZA ItUl DIAS DA CUNUA A CIDADE DE HA^^AIM. 

D. LUIZ D'ATAIUK. FRANCISCO PEEEIRA K 

ALVABO COEI.no MANDOU FAZER E8TA I'RISAM, A 
QUALSEACAHOUSENDO CAPITAM ANDRE SALKMA, 

E VUEADORES ANTONIO TELES, TRISTAM 

Trantlaiwit. 
"PiTU (Ik Sihnbubf; Vieeruy, and Bui Dias da Cuuhs Captain of this 

Fiirtrrss, llic cily orUnssein, Doin Lui» d'Alhaidf, Frftncisco IVrcirn, 

and Alvaro Coelho catued this Jail to be built, which was completed 

while Andri' Snlemn was Cnj4ain, niul Aiilouio Teles, Trislam 

AUkTim-ii," 

Tlic dnle is cLiiiroly «iini iml, but Ibe iiiciitioii of tlit name of the 
Vircroy Pcro da Silvn iiidicntw ii to be Ijctm-m lfi;)5 aiid i(i;i!), 
during nliicli lime be povenii'd. Hut befurt this there must luive 
bmi some othiT sn.'b ]A:>i-v diu,' t,. liu' f.istle, nbout the middle ol'liie 
Furl. 

Till' Comiiu->iir_v lit' Ihi' Imjiii-ition ;i]ipL(irs to have pnt up with the 
Jesuits or iicrhnps bud :m ii|imtiiiciil in ibeir liirpp jiile of build- 
ings Ii1(,d uji r'prmllv f;,rliisu-p. 

The =r,.nlrr |.;;rt of iIk-<- bMil.Ili.L--lh.- .■■■l],'-.- ■.■.>u\ .■li.j.tcrs — is 
u,nv mor(.Mir K-swhlapid;)!. ,1 : but lh(;rniiii> mv still i^d,ie--lin-, m,t 
oidy as llii' m,..| oMnisii.- in \W [\nt. I.m ;d.o n^ b.iiiu- beluii-i-d to 
.n n'li:J:imi.* onhi- lli;it tt.,ik,d with ^ivat i,.d ;md m.idc numfimis .-ou- 
T,-rls. Tbiirslvleot ardiiliiKuv. ii. Hhich tbnv i- m, poverly of 
d.'si-ii, slrikii- nm- as .■sseuli:dl_v ;i]>|)r.iiiiiati !<. tli,' i Imialc, ski», 'awM| 
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Ibe visible surroundings of the country, forming; in this respect 
a singular contrast with the modern so-called Gothic buildings 
in the neighbouring city of Bombay, which are thoroughly out of 
jdace, or, rather, more fit to withstand tlic inclement weather of the 
dreary north than the sultry and oppressive heat of the tropical 
plains. 

About the nave of the church, nearer the chancel, are two grave- 
stones covering the mortal remains of two fair benefactresses of tlie 
Jesuits* Church and College ; one runs thus : — 

SEPULTURADE ISABEL DE AGUIAR, DOXNA VIUVA, IN- 
SIGNE BEMFEITORA DESTE COLLEGIO. FALLECEO 
A 24 DE JANEIRO ANNO DE 1591. 

Translation. 
"Grave of Isabel de Aguiar, widow and notable benefactress of ihis 
College. Died on the 24th January 1.591." 

The other is as follows : — 

SEPULTURA DEDONA FILIPA DA FONSECA, DONA VIUVA, 
INSIGNE BEMFEITORA DESTA IGREJA, A (JUEM EM 
SUAVIDA DEU TUDO QUANTO TIMIA. FALECEO A 
VINTE DE JIILIIO DA ERA DE ir)28. 

Translation. 
" Grave of Dona Filipa da Fonseca, widow, and famous benefactress 
of this Church, to which she gave during her lifi'time all she possessed. 
Died on the 20th July 1628.'* 

A little beyond, overtaken by similar misfortune, and belonging to 
the order of the Franciscans, is the Churcli of the invocation of '* Santo 
Antonio.'* This is the oldest and one of the most extensive religious 
edifices of Bassein. Its foundation dates from the time of the venerable 
Fr. Antonio do Porto, who, after a very successful apostolic career 
through Bassein, Salsette, Caranja, Chaul, &c., where he is said to 
have "built 11 churches, converted 10, ir)0 heathen, and destroyed 200 
pagodas,"* returned to Bassein to devote his mind entirely to it, where 
he worked with success for some years more, until an advanced age, and 
died there. It is a great pity that there is not only no record left of the 



* Oohinefe LUterario, vol. i , p. 07. 
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(UteunrutdMtli, nnrrvniortlicplacrwliewiie wMlniripJ. ThPdctaaii 
iif Uir life luii] Inboiirs of llii« (nily grrnt, holy, uiil vnlnun worker iii Ihf 
rniivcoinn of tito hrftUini would be in inlrreal scruiid nnly U> tbosp of 
8i. Frunm Xjiripr. 

Thr ruius of tlie Frouc'iscau CTiurfU nnil Mnanntiry nrf «i!l viwlilr, 
ami iu diibiuus fiiirly trftceable." Tlua was the InrgMt nml niosi im- 
portant muiiMtic building nflrr tliat of St. Fraucis at Rna, en-rlcil 
won nflrr the conqutiit of that ctly iu LilO. There wax a roUr^e 
in ronnrction witli it, nnd nri it wrrf il«p«nd<.-itt the filial cburckes rtf 
lupirilo Snnto, Motilr Calvario, Aladrr ilc [tnui at Pair, N. S- dn Liii 
at Agiisl, and uumerouB othi?r8 in the island of Salsctir and rhe- 
vlmv, mostly btiilt tiy Pr. Antonio do Porto, each of which rharrhrs 
liemme at last a rcnlral olatiou, where two or three friars usu- 
ally nsiilnl, aitd had charge of all important churches or chapels in 
the neighbtmring fillages. But the churches they built, until the 
arrival of tlic Jiauits. wlieii tliey coitsiderahly inoreasecl, being simply 
ntinitionary atalious, their congr^ations were very limited. 

The priucipal chapel of th!> church has the arched ceiling with 
its elaborate moulding! inn tolerable state of prettervatiuii. The grcnl 
nn-b near the clmpel of the baptismal font is built in the stylo of the 
"tlat nrch" of Ibf churrb of Bflorn near Lisbon, nud is still well 
preserred (see Plate 2S). The church has four lateral chapels, each 
of uhii'li, na well ns the central nnvc and the chnneel, contains a 
luiiiiliir 1)1' tiiiiib>touos, soiiio with ami otbers without ciiilnpbs. 

Tin- r„llo«iiiir are still i.-gible. One runs thus ;— 

E DO CONSI'UIO Di; 

SIA MACKSTADE, FALF-CEU EM 2-1 DE AGO^iTO l>R 

ir,:.8, i: dk sua moliiku, don'a ijiiza da silva e 

t^El'S EliDKllidS." 

" His M;ijr.ty's Councillor, dlcil on thv 2llh of August 

I,-,:.-;, and nf hi, witV, Doiiii l.iii^ii ,lii ^ihii and Iji^ bcii-s." 



.'.l.<lliL',«)iiJ,'11ul 
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In one of the side chapels to tlie left ofthe high altar may he read : — 

AQUI JAZ DONA FRANCISCA DE MIRANDA, MOLIIER DE 
MANGEL DE MELO PEREIRA, INSTITUIDORA D'ESTA 
CAPELLA, E SUA FILHA DONA INES DE MELO E SEU 
NETO LUIS DE MELO, A QUAL FALECEU A 10 DE 
NOVEMBRO DE 1C06. 

Translation, 
" Here rests Dona Francisca de Miranda, wife of Manoel de Melo 
Pereira, founder of this chapel, and her daughter Dona Ines de Melo 
and her grandson Luis de Melo ; she died on the 10th November 1606." 

It is perhaps to this inscription, as far as the date is concerned, or 
to one similarly situated but now removed, that Bishop Ileber refers 
thus : — " The largest of these churches, I was assured by a Maharatta 
of rank, a protigc of Mr. Elphinstone*s, who accompanied us, was 
built by a man who had made a large fortune by selling slippers. It 
contains no inscription, that I could see, to confirm or invalidate this 
testimony, nor any date whatever, but one on a monument to a 
certain Donna Maria de Souza, of 1606."* 

The assurance of this "Maharatta of rank " is, after all, a fiction. 
The church and convent were built with the money of the King of 
Portugal, and several chapels were built, as seen in this inscription, at 
private expense. 

In another place, about the centre of the edifice, is the following : — 

SRA. DE DONA GIOMAR D'AGUIAR, MOLIIER QUE FOI 
D'ALVARO DE LEMOS, QUE DEOS AJA. FALESEO A 4 
DE MARgO DE % (1596?). HE SUA E DE SEU FILHO. 

Translation, 
*' Grave of Dona Giomar d'Aguiar, widow of Alvaro de Lemos, may 
he be with God! Died on the 4th March of 96 (1596?). Is hers 
and her son's." 

In the third chapel, to the right pf the chancel, is legible : — 

ESTA CAMPA POS DONA PRA DE BERREDO POR ESTAR 
SEPOLTADO NESTA SEPULTURA SEU MARIDO ANTo 
TELES DEME8, QUE FALECEO EM 26 DE OUTUBRO DE 
1676. ESTA COVA FOI COMPRADA POR MANOEL DE 
CARVALHAR PER^ E SEUS IIERDEIROS. 

PADRE NOSSO. 



* Narrative^ &c^ vol. ii., p. 166. 
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Tniiutufiou. 

r<nr Imitfc 1)uri<-diii rlu* (^irhrr hnabiuiil Aniimiii Tcli-s itif .Mt-nrusi, 
wlio died on tbp 2Ctl) QrOetiibn of Ifl7fl. TLit t^svi- ms itunrljiii 
Uy Manuel Jc (.'annlW Pumra AtiJ his hcira. <}iir Fatliirr. 
In thr Mmr i> the f«llowing : — 

EKTA KKPI1LTI;RjV li DK UALTAZAR FUEIIIE DA CAMAKA 
FILIIA UK llOiVA 81MUA HIB111E. FALKCEO A I'R" 
lilA NV DE IiiOl. 

3Vffii*fa/iaii. 

"TliUBnivp bplnngw ta Bnltiutiir Freirp d« (.'amnrii.ilatigtiUTtirUoi 
Siinoo Fruvre. Dint on ihc Ut i)f Novfinlicr of 16(11." 

ilnlUur is gcocrnlly the uame uf a man, l>nt hen it is given to 
1b.I,v. 

In the fi^t chnpcl, to (lit! Icli of (he inulii nltar, ia imi? •Iiort rjiilaii 
wliich rant thiu:— 

SF>l'ULTUtt(\ DE BESTO »A COSTA E DE SEUS ElIDEIRIW. 

Tramhfion. 
*' Grnvc of Bcnto do ('osta nnd Ilia heirs." 



"we^ I 
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of 100 \crafiiis.* They had once, as stated above, 2,070 pardaos 
paid annually from the royal treasury, but this sum was eventually 
distributed between them and the Jesuits, under the heading of ** con- 
version to the faith/* The village of Mont-Pezier, yielding about CO 
pardaos a year, was made over to them during the governorship of Jorge 
Cabral. This amount was to be applied to the use of the monks and 
neophytes dwelling in the residence attached to the Church of N. S. da 
Piedadcf 

In 1634 the number of friars in the convent of the Franciscans was 
thirty ; while that of the Jesuits was fifteen ; of the Dominicans ten ; 
and of the Augustins eight : all maintained by the State. The half of 
the gift of 2,070 pardaos paid to the Franciscans was about this time 
raised to 3,000.t 

It may not perhaps be generally known that the natives of Basscin 
and its neighbourhood have had the honour of one of their compatriots 
being enrolled among the Buddhist saints. This is the great Damila, 
whose name is recorded in some of the Kanhcri inscriptions. This 
person was until lately the only celestial glory — if such a thing 
can be said of those who believe in nihilism — which the Basseinese could 
lay claim to. But now they have an undisputed right to flatter them- 
selves with having one of their citizens' names inserted in the already 
long file of the Flos Sanctorum^ and this not only surrounded with the 
ordinary halo of sanctity, but also with the crown of martyrdom. This 
holy man is no less a person than Brother Gon^alo Garcia, a native 
of Bassein, who, having had the happy thought of joining the Franciscan 
Convent as a lay brother, went to Japan with some friars belonging to 
his order, had the good fortune to be murdered by the Japanese, 
and is now worshipped by the Roman Catholics, and by none more so thau 
the pious Basseinese and the Salsette devotees, as a saint. St. Goncalo 
Garcia, who was murdered at Nagasaki in Japan, on the 5th 
February 15'J7, was declared first, along with his companions, by 
Pope Urban VIII., in a bull dated the llth September 1627, to be a 
genuine martyr, and as such called " beat us Gonralo Garcia," or 
blessed Goncalo Garcia ; but Pope Pius IX., on the 8th June 1862, 
beforealargeassembly of Cardinals, Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops, 
and Bishops, amounting to about three himdred, raised the " beatus 

• Gabinete Littcrorio, vol. i., p. 60. 
t Subxidios, &e., pt. ii., p. 210. 
J Chroniftaj vol, iii., p. 246. 
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fliNirftlo (fKrna " lo tlie liufhAt houonr tu wliicli n lixlnf^ nun r 

ihr itrai). lit: ttu cniianizn], «ilh oUirr Jnputrsr niariyn, anil from 

tbiU ilatr be la klvlcd St. Quimla Garcia, kd<1 u wur&liipfird u» sucli.* 

Till- natitF Chrinian* uf llaMcni and SnltrCtr, iHia are uio«(Ij- 
ito«M.-i»UoU of the unne nlnnlt race uf llic UhaDilurta luul thr 
iiiiluitnuus Kolis, h«ic ciltj rciuiui tii fwl rlntril nt moh an t^Tciit. 
UiiWd nith ItM ihaii a mciUocrv |>n>p»rti»ii of intHlccUul ftu-u). 
tics uoccnarr lu Mund the oU-u^li; uf lifr, tticy notunillv coni- 
furt tlicMUM.-hi'* witli llii- faiijic that nllhoiigh placcil by their fnte& 
nL ibc Ifivrrr pnO uf tbi.- scwinl wnlc, they may yet rac in the ntxt 
tiorlil la Ihr Inp, hy ^blbiMitig the example of their cauiitrymau St. 
(iuri^hi (tan-ia. who nianagnl hi well to fiud hia my to famrcn. 
Tbry nm in Uirir pnjinit rircmnctaiicn, it ui tnif, qiiit« iiu-dpable 
of enlcriii^ tLi' pLirtala of tlip temple of Miiirrva, bniig utterly doviiid 
of evMiB miiJMnie decree of mental power ; hut tbcy Unvu, in coni- 
penaution, a great amount of piety, and under the ^uidann; of thr 
privslliood, whoK conduct is citrcnicly exenijilary, there is tivery hupr 
that St. tiua^alo will hnw mniiy n follower. am oiik hi;i country men, 
without the nrccHtty of llicir evur going abroad to be crucified, aa in 
Japan, iu the canac of Chiistuuity. 

Having done fur the present with the Buddhut sad Chr!»Liiin 
miiiits »)f Unsseiu. !tt us turn our iilteutiuii lo the nci-onnls of the 
travellers allusive to the church and monastery of the Franciaenns. 
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these picturesque and beautiful buildings a lofty arch remains, support- 
ing the roofless walls, worn in unequal turrets by the season's 
change." Elsewhere, in reference to the tombs in these churches, 
she writes: — " But thirty years have elapsed since the city of Bas- 
sein was inhabited ; and still in one church the human sympathies 
of the observer may be excited, by the whitened remnants of mortality 
exposed in an open grave, doubtless desecrated, from the opinion, 
commonly received among natives, that individuals blessed with the 
goods of fortune often, with selfish anxiety, desire that their treasure 
should, rather than pass to other hands, be deposited with them- 
selves, when corruption hastens into dust." Then again :— 

** Tradition and romance have shed a charm of enchanting interest 
around the ancient history of that singular people, which is here 
touchingly recalled, as the traveller's eye traces many names which 
he at once must recognize as claiming ancestry with the noble blood 
of the first among those who fought for and established their coun- 
try's power on the Indian soil. The names of Don Lorenzo and 
of Alfonso Albuquerque, of many of the greatest and heroes whom 
the policy of Portugal selected to fix her empire in the East, cannot 
be read vathout emotion, the more so when surrounded by ruin and 
desolation, the relics of a power itself tottering in decay."* Very 
well ; but our gifted authoress simply draws upon her imagination. 
Affonso d' Albuquerque was buried at Goa, and his bones were afterwards 
carried away to Portugal. It would not, certainly, speak well for the 
patriotism of the Portuguese if the bones of Affonso d' Albuquerque, 
whose memory is as much cherished by them as that of Clive by the 
English or of Kocn by the Dutch, were to be seen by Mrs. Postans at 
Bassein in 1838. Dom Louren90 d' Almeida, to whom she evidently 
refers, died* as we have seen before, in the Chaul river. 

The last fact recorded in the annals relating to the Church and Convent 
of the Franciscans of Bassein is that every time the great Apostle St. 
Francis Xavier visited Bassein it was here that he fixed his residence. 

To the right of the ruins of the Church and Convent of the Francis- 
cans, and almost intervening between them and the ruined Church and 
College of the Jesuits, are the ruins of the Dominican Church and 
Monastery. They were built in 1583, thirty -five years after the 
building of their mother-church and convent at Goa in 1548, under the 

* Western Indim in 1838, vol. !., pp. 180 et scqq. 
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inroottiMi of Sam Oon;alo. Here lies bnricd I't. Jcrotutno de Faixtil, ' 
wlio wu murdered ueax tlic walU of U&Mriu. 

In 1634 there were (en mouks iu it, nuil it lin<l S'iO jMnlaos a jeu 
from tltc royal tretuiiry, bctidta nunuirous douatiotiB frum rich filial* 
^oi. The ChuTcli uf N. &m. da* RemciEM uid sereral oUwrs in the 
iici^libourlioud were in their charge. 

The vul Churdi of the Dnminicsn* in nuv roofless, except m 
pari cliwe to the ebuiccl, which i« TnuU(^d (lee Plalc 2fi). Like the 
Ktiglinh churthcii, its length is estraordinary in [iroportion to its 
brcn<liti. Its nalln, panially discolonnd, are still slamling. The 
Capella-mSr. or priiicijutl chnpel, with its beautiful areh, is in a very 
gCKul conditioH. On the Gospel side of the altar is the tomb of lh« 
pntron. in ruins, the epitaph l>ei]ig scarcely legible. The monastery 
is also iu ruins, and an attempt made to trace its plan rcaulletl in 
utter roiifusiou. The corridors bnlls and eills are now occupied 
by mounds of rubbish covered with rank vegttatiou- When vtsiln) 
)iy Qrmelli Cnreri it bad an excellent dormitor)-, He writes : — 
" Saturday the 511), I viaiteil Uie monastery of the Domiiucaiis, with 
the famous dormitory. The church was large aud had but tlirve 
oltars, u we snid was used iu India, oji[iusite (o the ^reat gale, ami ikll 
well ndonied."" 

Now strolling along silent walks and wide alleys between the 
111!;]) walls i>f the fiirt and of the monasteries of the Dominicans anil 
i'■|■;m^■i^;(■;lns. stained nilli iiioidd and (rw^<.:\ with delicate mosses, with 
braiiehi'S uf everfrreeii filirublierj iiilerlockiiif;, tlie tmirist is confronted 
iiy the Ijastiriii Sain .^ilia-li.im witji a poslmi close by, which is 
Ihiircjiifjidy Idinkud uj.. A biniik oblong space alone indicates the 
jiliice wjiieh tlie in>iH|itiiiti, now lying about in utter neglect iiear 
the hind f;aleHay, occiijiifd. Tliis inscription runs thus:— 
UKINAXDII no MlilO ALTO K MLTTO POUEBOSO HE! 

1). .lOA.M ItK I'tlliTLGAL :i IW.^TH NOMK, E OOVEll- 

NAXLU) A INDIA () Vlt:i:.iu;i D. AI'OXSO HE NOKONIIA, 

i-ii.ii(i Hit MA!!qn:z T)i; vii.i.A ki:ai,, si:ndu fkax- 

CISCK ni'] SA CAl'ITAt) UKSTA FOISTALKZA E ClUADE 

in; jiArAi, fL'NiMH: i:sti-: uai.uauti;. i'i:it nomi-: sam 

SI-llASTIAM, A(.S -.'L' DIAS JHJ MES DE I-EVEUEIKO 
KliA l.iril ANNUS. 
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Translation, 

" During the reign of the most high and the most mighty King D. 
Joam of Portugal, the third of this name, and governing India the 
Viceroy T), Afonso de Noronha, son of the Marquis of Villa Real, 
Francisco de Sa being Captain of this Fort and City of Ba^ai, this 
bastion, named Sam Scbastiam, was built, on the 22nd of the month of 
February of the year 1554." 

On the outer side of this wall, and leading from the postern, are the 
ruins of the once much-frequented pier, which juts out into the sea. 
Inside, almost opposite the ruins of the basticm, and a few yards distant 
from it, is a modem English tombstone, the epitaph being partially 
legible. It runs thus : — 

"Here lies the body of Durham, wife of Andrew Durham, 

Surgeon, who departed this life in 

Before dismissing the subject of the bastions and fortifications, it is 
necessary to advert to a curious intramural passage towards the 
river-side, which has existed there for a very long time, and baiflcd every 
attempt at explanation by putting out the lights carried in to illumine 
this dark recess. The air is evidently deleterious, but the cavernous 
passage appears to have had, like that of Chaul, some militar}^ purpose 
to serve. 

The next object worth seeing is a very ancient street, which, running 
almost parallel to the new highroad, leads along the middle of the fort 
to the sea gateway. It is on both sides of this street that arc to be 
found the architectural remains of the private mansions of fidalgos, 
which yet testify to the splendour and oj)ulence of former times. 
When visited by Fryer in 16/5, just two centuries ago, these buildings 
were " stately dwellings, graced with covered balconies, and large 
windows two stories high, with panes of oyster shell, which is their 
usual glazing among them in India, or else latticed." On the 
style of living of these fidalgos Fryer adds: — **They show their 
greatness by their number oi sumbreeroes (sombreiros, i.e, umbrellas) 
and Cofferies (Caffrarias, i.e. African slaves), whereby it is dangerous 
to walk late, for fear of falling into the hands of those pilfering, 
abusive rascals. Only the Fidalgos had their stately dwellings, and 
none but Christians could lodge within the city, the Banians re- 
pairing to the suburbs upon tatoo."* 

* A New Account y kc , p. 74. 
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It i» B Iraililiun tlul iht Ldjfi of Ba»!ein would nut walll in ftmto 
luilpM tlicy wtre cnriieicil, ami bad i)rivBle culrnncva to ohurcLcs, la 
AvoiU ilclileiDcot bjr conttitl vcitti people tiefitUute uf blue blood. This 
little vaaity niav account, porluip*, for the cxintcnw uf an uchcd i>uRagr 
uver the vray which conaect«d the Cathedral with a private bause to its 
n|;bt. If iiot ornamrnt&l, it may havr served the purpuie of cuiivey- 
iug, uiiobaerved hy plebeian eyes, the ladiei of the household* uf tbe 
fitialgun living in tb&t i|uMrtei uf tbe dly direct over the street into tbe 
Cathedral. 

An iiutancc of tbe public spirit Amrl opulence of the [adiea of 
Bassein is found in the subacriptioua which only a few of them, anil 
thiMe uf the nohl^l blood, escIndiDf- every oEhpr uf the luwer ^adea of 
nubility, ci>llect<il among tlwniselvrs fiir the building of a monasterj- 
of the tnvocntinn of St. Clara of the I*alriarehate of St. Francis 
d'Aisisi IW two hundred nuns at Goa. The snbscription list amomitcj 
in a very gliott lime to ?00,000 xcrafins, n pretty large sum in ihose 
Java ! but the Archbishop, D. Pr. AIei»o de Mene^es, speut it in tlie 
•reetionoflhe Cttllefieof S. Boavetitura. bmit in 1002.* 

Of tlH-'"'iilately" Jwellinga miw remain but heaps of stones anil morliir 
overgrown with dcnae forest, and they have thns lost the features by 
which they could W identified. This whole qnarter is now Kite unto 
the ancient camjint «lii Troiafnif. 

There are, however, two objects worth hunting afler, and these are 
an iiiscri]ilioiia! slab let into a irnl! to the left of the street in the 
neifrlibmirliooil of the newly built cotfiii;rR fur tbe nrlizans wlio oiire- 
worked at llic snpnr factory set up in the Church of N. 8. da Sniide. 

beiii[> built entirely of hard cement stmlded with shells ami pieces 
of poreelnin. 
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DADO DOiSOOM 
E DO RCLAFL. O 

O maencoiCae 

DON OLOI A 
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NIALFEIAC 
AELACDELE. 

SE ESUL OD 

AEN ... SE SE SOMO 
DIE CIO AGNEF 
CAN PAMEINI 
MAAPORMNATNDO 
VPORESLPADIAO 

This slab is about 5^ feet long by 2 feet broad. 

It is matter for melancholy reflection that most of the families 
formerly living in this quarter, whose fathers reared these stately 
edifices, are now extinct. 

In proximity to the above buildings, in a square which overlooks 
the road, are the ruins of the Chapel of N, S. da Annunciada, which 
was under the charge of the Augustins. The altar of this chapel, 
in defiance of the usages observed in similar temples, faces the north. 
The front presents two arches, the upper one being rather larger than 
the lower. The vaulted chancel, which has some painted mouldings 
on it, has considerably fallen in on the left side, but the walls, with 
four lateral windows, are still well preserved. 

Thus far the ruins of Bassein. But architectural remains are not 
the only monuments of the Portuguese sway at Bassein. It was one 
of the centres from which radiated the influence of their polity, the 
effects of which are yet discernible in the religion and race they left 
behind ; and when all that is made up of stone and mortar is entirely 
swept off the earth's surface, or washed away by the action of the annual 
deluge that attends every monsoon, there will yet remain in Bassein 
and its vicinity vestiges of a kind far more lasting than the ipaterials, 
that are liable to changes and permutations decreed by Nature. 

One cannot venture to presume the estimation in which this sort 
of traces of their former rule in India is held by the thoughtful in 
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Portii^l i one caniuit be lure wfaeflier that country docs feel at lit 
[iroui] (if tht^se rannnments of "sncinl ninrlionition auil tnoral inil 
Kli|t;iim)i re^ncraiiiiti," pluitcd by her ndiTJitiircuiit sons <ni biilh <Iie 
tmlrni and iMUlrrn cnuta of our |kniiii<iii1a. Of ono lliing, lionvm, 
he mny Iw certain, that the Chrutinnity of ItoMcin Mid the nvtghliour- 
iii^ rUlagci ii hul a mixture of Chrininti do^nin anil Iliudu ritnnl, of 
Itaituin Cntliolio hturgy nnil I'ligan eercmonial ; it is in fact a re/ifkt 
luifffHrrii. It has been uuilej^iu^ so many phasos »f spasmodic 
progresa and rctrogmsion, that a trcatiw roptric with iiitfrcstin^ 
details might be writlcn on theaubjcct. It is iiot seldom that srreratoT 
these aa-callcd uativc Cbristiaus have renounced Christianity and 
reverted to the foitti of their father*, thtn forHwom the latter 
' and ctiihroecd Chriitianity ngntti. If unv were to meet a specj- 
meii oftbe«c ulrangc people nn<l ask his name, he would ineon- 
tinently rejily tliat his name was Bnirfl, Jtiniii, or tithcr such 
Hindu name coratnon en»u);h nmmig the Koll trilx'ij. Then if asked 
the name of his father or (^nmUatbcr, it would surprise the in- 
■|iiircr to toarn that ho boro the designation of JoaS Pernanilca, Paa- 
coal da Silva, &c- 

The untutored etalc of their minds and their love of mimicry 
is displayed to the iilraosl in thai religious festival of the Roman 
rmhi.lic Church in India which is termed " Sautos Pasaos." This 
gran<l nielodraine, with some farcical episodes attached to it, 13 repre- 
sented ill eviTvoiie of their ehuri-hcs, iwlh in Jtnssciu and other Catho- 
lic c<]i[imiiiiiiics cNewlmrc, iu nil its serio-comic icicidenls and details. 
The |iassiori o!' (,liiist — a suliject ollierwise too grave for such 
ridiculous exliihitiuns — is told with all vi\idiiesa of iiiiagi nation 
hy an i>vcr-e\cilLd priest iti lodicroii? recitals, with the nccom- 
|ianiniciits iif gestures uiure like tliiise of a violent maniac than of n 
K<jher minister of tluj allar. Then fdluw images and other scenicnl 
ilecoratious, which at a certain stroke or ringing of a httle bell at 
the command of this tonsured actor arc exposed to the gaze of 
llie liyslauders l)j the lifting of the screen, behind which all these 
llieatrical iianijilieriialia iire carefully concealed. The rednndaut and 
lii^'li'v |"riplir,istie narraliie, with cmisiileialile ,s]jnriiius iiitcrpolationa 
ofhis <™n, of wli.at lo„k ]ihce alumt ninel,;ci. centuries ago on th« ^ 
mount Calvary, wilU wliicli tlie priest editics liis anilitors, is thep" 
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In some churches the tragedy if performed daring the whole 
of Lent in multipartite acts, the hst being that of the Cruci- 
fixion, which, as at Bandora, ub represented with all its mournful 
effect. Usually a platform ub erected within the chancel of the 
church, or, rarely, in panddh raised in the yard with all the stage 
adjuncts. The comparative study of this play as acted in India 
and the famous Passion-play of Ober-Ammergau, in the Bavarian 
Alps, would result, it appears, in inferences of great value to sociology ; 
for how truly applicable to this subject, as to others, are the words of 
Don Emilio Castclar, who in his Old Rome and New Italy says,*' Those 
who look upon life from one side, upon time from one age, the doctrines 
of one religion only, humanity from one people, will never understand 
the human mind." 

In some parishes in India, when there are no images to represent 
the several incidents of the play, there are not wanting magnanimous 
individuals to perform it all themselves, carefully avoiding, of course^ 
the final crucifixion. 

The history of the '' Santos Passos" or Passion-play at Bassein is 
extremely curious. It originated with the Jesuits. The " Santos 
Passos" were first performed in the church connected with the Jesuits' 
College of ** the Holy Faith" at Goa, as a sequence to an event of 
religious revival in 1551, when the Pope, in compliance with the re- 
quest of St. Francis Xavier, granted a general jubilee for India, the 
first ever celebrated in this country. A Jesuit, by name Caspar Berzeo^ 
established then a society of the so-called '' disciplinantes/' whose 
business it was, while the preacher raised their religious emotions to 
the pitch of insanity, to chastise themselves with scourges, which in 
some instances had little iron blades attached to them, so as to make 
incisions into the skin deep enough to allow the blood to flow. Some- 
times the theopathy of the faithful, as is usually the case, was of so 
catching a nature that whole congregations were found busy in 
the process of flogging themselves. In some instances the voice 
of the preacher, who had in the meanwhile worked himself up 
to a frenzy, was quite drowned in the whack and thwack of the 
lash and stripe. The hysteric penitents, of course, fainted ; but then 
there were the Jesuit brothers always ready by their side to help them 
into another room, where consolations were liberally dis])cnsed to 
them. The sermon of the Jesuit preacher was generally on the text 
'* multa ilagella pcccatorib," and at the end of it a crucifix was held 



«il»lfe»HitaHfk«M«rAccilnM«d<mgTCgiUiafi. when 1 he hardy 
"kiSMlkv work of ailflartm. Hm rnthusiaim, 

Mt li« im^ *mi amm gm pkcv to the so-called 
wcnra Kn iuiascBaivc stages in 
* af Ln^ wUdb havuig begun in thr 
JoMla' ch ap th ■■ Gm, ifniA mitkf iahetiom, ia a vciy shurt tjm>! 
to cwry Bmib CUhalir i iMwi n i t T m lodia. It wu broagfat firai to 
Sa«n bf tW ibiw ■■■liMBt Jamt Fr. Mdditor Xunes UuT«h>. 

The net af th* Hint CImtiaiis oC 0«»rin is well kncwii to us. 
The tttk at Ptfti ^ mrm — fcr it ■ but a title — asaaiiM>d by them u buth 
ttkmtiapaHy ajht [MfitioIlT iaeorxre t . The jthvtiical and menial 
•ignnidiB of this {xopte eaniiot be dnnibcd unilcr one t^r, for llii-r 
■K pfvttjr unnenMH daiu uf diffiumi types uf the Kolbi and 
*^1f^'S thaa^ perfectly tni^nblc, Waidcs the hy biid product or 
bMlard dtkpnia^ of mch hci«roc«ntaas rlementa u a European 
wUkr nd s low-dav nativa wonuo, — for no high-ctaas noman 
would narry hitB,-^rhich altogether make up the community of the 
RooBB Citbotusi of BiMcin and the adjaceat conniry. The; arv 
Oltnntt); ipurtat, aat hxn Uiej aay talent worth developing for 
•aything nefnl, except perhaps the lower walks of handicraft, auch aa 
carpentry, cot tun- wearing, and the curing of bacon. From the day 
Nuno da Cunha cxinquercd BasscLu up to the present there has not 
been a single literary or scientific celebrity among thi'ni. The highest 
in the class iire bnt clerks in English and Parsce offices, where they 
enrry on the ineeluiuical work of copying. Occasionally a pamphleteer 
or two |int in their appearniiec, but their productions are written in 
excessively bad English and worse Portuguese. Of vernaculars, except 
perhaps s little colloquial corrupt dialect of the Maruthi, they know 
nutbiiig, and ajipear to have renounced them from the day of their 
conversion to Christianity. They arc as much despised by the domi- 
nant race as by the Hindus, and might, in fact, have got almost out of 
sight bnt for their occasional ebnlhtions of temper in doggrcl pam- 
phlets against their |)arisli brothers, their minds never rising above the 
pnriieliinl liinil)er, although futile attempts are not un frequently made 
(o <lrniv into it jiersons far above ibem and outside (heir community. 
As f.ir the moral character of tlie hybrid race, it may be summed up 
wing dictum, which haa been Ibimd true elsewhere — they have 
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There is no descendant of any high-class native amongst them. This 
fiict is best proTed by their physiognomy, which is» in short and 
general outline, a receding forehead, small eyes, prominent cheek-bones, 
aose sank at the root with wide nostrils, large mouth and thick lips. 
In the more depressed classes and those addicted to drink, the eipres- 
sioB of the face is scowling and unsteady. Another proof of their 
low descent b the spite and hatred they bear, from the very bottom of 
their heart, against high-class Batives, who^ from their natural shrewd- 
ness and superior intellect, seem destined to domineer over them. 

The architectural remains of the Mar&thA sway at Basseia are but 
two temples, before mentioned, the one close to the sea gate of the 
Fort, and the other near the ruins of the " Misericordia.'* They have 
nothing striking about them, except, perhaps, the Nandi or sacred 
bull well carved at the entrance of the latter temple^ and to which Mrs. 
Ueber re&rs in her diary in terms of praise. 

Of Bassein and its vicious administration. Captain Hamilton, who 
visited that city about 1695, writes: — '* It is a place of small trader 
because most of its riches lie dead and buried in their churches, or in 
the hands of indolent, lazy country gentlemen, who loiter away their 
days in ease, luxury, and pride, without having the least sense of the 
poverty and calamity of their country." Then our author adds that 
the goveruor was a Captain, and thefe resided also the General of the 
Northf whose authority extended over Damaun, Diu, &c. ; '' but," he 
says, '' the Church superintends, which makes his government both 
uneasy and precarious." — Captain A. Hamilton's New Account of tke 
East Indies, vol. i., p. 180. 
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CHAUL. 



Tourists desirous of visiting the ruins of the forts and cities of Chaul 
and Bassein will require to learn for themselves, in the absolute 
want of guides, how the trips are to be undertaken, which the most con- 
venient routes, what accommodation is procurable at those places, and 
all about the supply of provisions for the sail or journey, before starting. 

The visitor to Chaul has not, unlike the one to Bassein, a choice 
between the land and sea routes. He has but the latter, and the trip> 
is one of the most picturesque and enjoyable that can be imagined. 
There are steanm ferries plying every alternate day, beginning with 
Monday, across the Bombay harbour, calling, according to circumstances, 
at more than one bandar on the way,, but generally touching' off Thull 
and Alibag, and then going straight to Revadanda or Chaul. The 
steam communication is only regular during the fair season, when 
the steam £erry starts from Camac Bandar early in the morning 
(6-30), and after three hours' run reaches Chaul. The visitor then 
has almost the whole day before htm to see the ruins, seek repose 
in the ruined city during the night,, and retura the following morning 
by the steamer, which leaves Dasgaum at daylight and touches off 
RevadandA, arriving at Bombay the same aHemoon. 

There is no travellers* bungalow at Chaul f but the villagers will 
be found hospitable enough to afford shelter to the respectable ex- 
cursionist in their hovels. Having examined the ruins of the Fort of 
Chaul, the visitor should then cross the river to see the more pic- 
turesque ruins of Korl^, or the ** Morro,^ The most convenient 
ascent is on the land side from the foot of the hill where the Church' 
of N. S. da Carmo is built. The chvn-ch itself is worth looking into 
for its old altars and images of Our Lady of Carmel and St. Francis 
d'Assisi, transferred there from the old churches of Chaul. The ascent 
of the " Morro " is rather steep, and the footpath narrow, but from a 
little beyond the remains of the pedestal of a cross a .flight of about 
forty steps leads to the top of the hill, where the first gate of the Fort 
is situated. Having read the inscriptionfl, examined the gates, walls. 



bastiooK, mil the ruiiii of the cuUro unci chtirdi with itx t«il(bi 
cli&ucfl, high axrh anil Wanlirul moiildtii^, whose puuUng* bit- id 
lisible. th« vi«itor will du well lu ji:n to tUn higheat |KKtit oa thr ritlgv 
brhiiitl the rliurcli, from whntce lux excellent pHnoninic view uf the 
IKS, ibi? cic;^ uf Btiiiibay ami iU gmburhii, mnjr be cujojrcil. The ilcscral 
hy the >lop4! ttiwanlt) the «ca is mitdc t*»y hy n flight of steps, snnie 
nf which &re tnoulderiitg, nhilc others Uf itiU ld m 6ut state of 
prcarrvation. 

The flnt-c!ui forc from iloTnbay to Chaul it Ra. 3-80. " ^ssco- 
gffn uc rrcomniciKlcd to protide thcDisrlvcs with rcfmhiuiaibt, nothina 
bcijig obtwnnlilo oo bourd." 

Before ctosiiii; the subject of Chaul, two additional facts, whirf 
have bocu ovi-rlookcd. may he iiipntioited here. The eicrllrnt i 
rntilled A UUtoria di» Imjuiti^iifa stHlei that.tlie Ilulch irird i 
llian ouee to hivjide Chaul, but without KUcceM. 'Hie cbmnicler^'l 
Itowever, arc abtotulely silout on tliis point. I'bc other faet wort 
reLvrdiiig U lliat Isaac, tlie Anncnian who accompanied the Jesoft:! 
Benedict tiocs, a native of Aiores, to Chiua, on his rsturu to \a^mM 
settled kimselfat Cluul.* 

BASSEIN. 

Thu tourist %*> Basseiii may have lib choice of a (rip hy water 
or iHiid. The former it a pleastmt route, especially on a mooiilii;hl 
ni;;lit, the sitil ruiiiid by Thiri.i tu Ltnu^^ciii, winding iti nud out amongst 
iiiiiiii'nius iillle i?-liiiiils, »viili a sft'iiery which uiny be equalled but 
siMiccly siii|i!i>»Ltl l)j luiy river or lake scene in the world, being one 
ihiit is iilieu rcMirlcil to by IJmse who Imve time to spare; but two- 
ibinls ul' tDiiri.'its, lit'iiig liunl piinlied I'ur time, es]iceinl]y in tlieac davs 
111' ii llil;ll-|)^l■s^^ur^; lilV, will alwiiys prefer tjie journey hy railway. 

Tlic jijiinii'y by liiiid, then, from Boiiibny to Uassein, about twenty- 
iiiiii' miles, lies iiloiij; the seabiwird, and presents no very rcnmrkabjc 
variety ;jt' seeiiiTy. The route for the lirst twenly-five miles leads 
lliriiii-li llie l.iw lauds of (be western sides of the islands of Bombay 
h.kI S^l.rUe, bavini; ii.itl.iug rrmarkable along the line, except the 
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tflfft, flbcmt 120 feet square, is considered to be the most modern of 
the Sivaite excavations of Western India, and of the same character 
of structure as the temple of Amaranntha in the vicinity of Kalyana. 
It is said to be built, unUke those of the Ghdrapnri or Elephanta island 
and Vira-Chola or Elora, which belong to the Southern India type, after 
the Northern type of the Gujarat and Rujput districts, such as KathiavAd, 
Pattan, and Mount Abu. The delicacy of workmanship displayed both in 
the architecture and sculpture of the Jogesvara cave-temple, though in 
hard black basalt, shows it to have b6en already attained by artizans 
who had accustomed themselves to work in softer stone — the marble 
and calcareous sandstone of the north. 

Beyond the island of Salsette the railway crosses the Bassein and 
Thana creek, with the intervening little island of Panju, or Ju, as 
it is called by some, by a long substantial and elegant iron bridge, and 
the train then stops at the Manikpilra or Bassein Road station. 
"While traversing the bridge, the tourist will observe at a distance west- 
ward the scene of utter desolation among the brown moss-covered high 
walls of the Fort of Bassein, and the lofty spires of the ruined churches 
which it encloses. It has an imposing appearance as it is approached 
from the south, which cannot fail to be impressive. One is struck 
with the thought that when in the zenith of its splendour, it must 
have been one of the finest places on the western coast, or one of the 
most flourishing Christian cities in India, a thought that will be amply 
confirmed by a more close observation of the ruined fortifications and its 
interesting ecclesiology. 

At the Bassein Road station the excursionist will have his choice 
of conveyances among bullock-carts, saddle- tattoos, and palanquins, 
which are all easily procurable and at a moderate charge, according to 
the tariff laid down by the Collector of Thana. There is close to the 
station a travellers' bungalow, with a resident messman. Of all vehicles 
the bullock-cart, or ghddd as it is called, whose primitive use appears 
to have been that of a hay-wagon, is the most interesting. It is inno- 
cent of springs, and the jog-trot of the bullocks is enough to give one 
an unpleasant idea of what a break- bone fever is ; but considering the 
novel situation, the surrounding country so exquisitely beautiful, with 
rich rice-fields, salt-pans, and sweet- water ponds literally covered with 
the cordate leaves and lovely blossoms and flowers of the sacred lotus, 
and the belts of cocoanut palms that fringe the road the whole dis- 
tance between the station and the land gate of the Fort — about four 



milM nnj a balC,— ftDi) llie fulluw-lrnTclIerB of a clK-vrfiil anil nrsi^cd 
ilnpositimi, itii^ jnUing will but ntToril coiilimisL mntttr for mcrrimciit. 
uaiX be fvlt u iudiaiHMiiabli! (n the dny'a eiijuymctil- 'Die down Irniu 
irau'4 ilniuciu ILuu<l mIkIiuu aboul 4 P.M. Bombity tinif; but this it 
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Tbc visitor to tliu Tuiigiir liill will liiid bin routv iyiug aliiug n bridle- 
road for tbc Unit two miles, aud icniiiiitiUn); nt the foot ol' the hill. 
Il i-rusaeH a bridge, a abort distnacC from tbc Muuikpilraitatiun, ov(;rtho 
•hallow chaanel which separates the iHhmd of Buaeiu from tbc con< 
tineiit, aiid is a frequent resort of anglers from Bumlwy. 

The Tui'ig'tr hill is sKuitcd between tlio two tululuis of Basseiti 
aud Dliiva^di* the Tillages of both marcbiug mi to the top. It is 
a detached bill of the Koukao, and, in common with Mnthcrnn and otbcr 
muuutaJitous regiooa of ludia, preseula a variety of scenery. To the 
west aud soulb there arc numerous spurs, all ibtckly woniled ; to the 
north antl eiut the Mlii{>es, falling into tcrrnces carpeted with pernuiial 
TerJure, arc steep. In two or three places the sides of the lull are uot 
ouly steup, but bare and generally inaccessible. 

There arc sis lines of ascent to tbc top of the hill, but the one in use 
I'Ib the present clrcumstanees, wlien no route eau be called excellent, is 
what lies along the metalh'd forest road, iibuvc referred to, leading far a 
distance of two miles to the foot of the hill between the villages of Ad- 
diolannd Oiijavnli loGoklrva. About ihe Intlcr place is a shrine of Ma- 
hiiiU'v/i iti<iiile n tniitjdaii, nud close lo the remains of n t.ink, whore lurgc 
earvfd tlnjjsloiiea are Ijiiignboiit. The tank may have been ilesccraled 
by the Porlu-inese, who hnd also a building there of their own. the ruins 
of which arc in n state that does not permit of one's identifying them 
with n stoekniled fort or a residence. The next part of tbc route lo 
the base of the hill skirls tbc south end of Valiv ami the north end 
of Satnvli villaj^e, where jnst on the crest of a hillock are the ruins of a 
!'orti[giiese toner. The Portuguese, to whom all these villages belonged, 
had often serious eouteslswith the Raja of Jawi'.r, eailcd by the Tortu- 
pnc^e annalists "o Coif, " or the king ofKolis. The latter penetrated 
with bis army <|uitc np to the foot of the Tuugar, and in 1J.S3 
rasa-e.l alin.>>t all ibe villa-es to tbc eastward uf the Cnsseiii island, 
till' I'urtii^'Mrsc sulTi-ring cciisiilerable lu<s, frinu ibe nuoded condition 
uiUry anil (be a^jility of the KuJiunrriors, whom tl 

• Uiogu Jo Cout.., D...■<..(d^■, v^ 
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tiescribe as " monkeys jumping along from tree to tree.'* The eminent 
Darwin might have perhaps detected in these monkeys the ** missing 
link" he and other biologists are in search of. But, ** monkeys" though 
they are called by the chroniclers, the Captains of Bassein were not 
seldom compelled to sign treaties of alliance with them, who were 
thenceforward their steadfast friends. The treaties of the Portuguese 
with the king of Sarceta* Jaeda Ranu, and with the Maruthas, also 
refer to them.* The ancestor of this freebooting Koli, named Jagappa 
Nayak Mukne, was the person who founded this little principahty, early 
in the Nth century, and his son was in 1341 recognized by the court 
of Delhi under the title of Nem Shah.f 

From Satavli the incline road passes through the Warll hamlet of 
Dhonvirti to the temple of Sri Tungaresvara, the legendary history of 
which deity has been given elsewhere. The temple of Tungaresvara con- 
sists of a group of small square buildings, four in number, which stand 
in a romantic little valley almost surrounded by hills, the slopes of which, 
with the land in the valley, arc held in inam for the temple. The inam 
boundary lies on the top of the ascent to the hill, and the land included 
in the inam is quite distinct and separate from the inam hill itself, which 
is included in the forest lands of the different Government villages 
adjoining each other in this part of the Kaman and Saivan mahuls of 
the Bassein and Bhivandi taluk as. t 

The little temples of Tungarcsyara are of a very remote origin ; but 
it appears that they were rebuilt more than a hundred years ago by 
•Sankaraji Keshava, a celebrated Sar Subedar of Bassein under the Ma- 
ratha government. This chieftain's handiwork is also seen in the fine 
temples of Vajrabai at the hot springs of Ganespuri, in the valley of 
the river Tansa, the thermal waters of which, although not looked qn 
with any religious veneration, are freely used by all classes for ablu- 
tions, especially by those suffering from skin diseases. Of the four 
temples of Tungaresvara, the largest is situated about the centre of this 
little plateau. It is about ten feet square, and is raised on a plinth 
about two feet high with a surrounding platform of six feet in extent. 
The roof has a ^^M wo /a or dome terminating in a small sikhdra or spire. 
It is closed on all sides except at the entrance, where there is a bell 

• ChronistOj vol. iv., pp. ^2etseqq.; and Paxes e Traiados do Eftado da India 
9fBeis dominanies vunnhof, in tho BnUtim,ut supra, 1674, No. 21. 

ICarriott's Rough Notes on Jawdr, Bombay, 1823. 

"^ "^ceedinga of the Government oj Bombay in the Revenue Department 
Yoh 1866 and August 1670. 
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HiiKpeadi-d from the linlrl. UppuHitc the diiiur, nhitli is flanked on ' 
eillier siJe by a jioAA/p or niche lioliliiig the faru'J image of C/iolur. 
hhiijahdr, or four-nruird Siva oii tht^ rijcltl, nnd that uf Gncnpnll, with 
m^eral gam» at " uiwry fellows" beliiuJ, all Buii-Bred over with red 
fuiiit, tm the prl(id[ial deUbs — the bi.-itutifull}' oancd figure uf Pur\'at1, 
witltutit the luunl cuftgerntion or monstrosity, commuaicstiiig liy n 
groove, the cti»nc i/oia, with the phnllut, which is dnilj dressed by the 
pvjdri, who live* in the adjacent nllage of Uhundini, with llie three 
Irnukveriini white liiics of the SiiiAna sect and a lew flowers on the top. 
u:iiially of tlie riimnion Dte Champa {Plumrria acuminata). It need 
scarcely be ailded that ihe [thaliua or /I'^i. the sexual symbol, although 
non- Vcdic, and even uum«ationed iii the epic poems of the lUmJi/ana and 
Mahithirata or in the Amarakoaka, having been in later times 
iutmduued into the Hindu pantheon from the aborigines of (he 
luiith of luiha, although even tliis aiiserliDu has been lately dis|iuird 
by some icbnlars, is now very pojinlar. It is snpjioaed tliat the 
original idea of the symbol wu gut from the Sun, and inythn- 
higiejd analogy is in fovour of this conjecture, the bull in Egypt and 
other countric* havuig been sacred to it. Just in front of this shrine is a 
little i<(]uare huilduig with four arches supjiortiiig a ekallrf or ranopy, 
wherein is tlie figure of a Nand! and the pair of !Jri Datatrya'a pddukia 
or fool|<rinls. Bthiud the priucipnl shrijio is auolber httle mom, 
about fonr feet square, with the image of KiiliySmardhana, an incarna- 
tion of Krisbiin, holding a naga or cobra in his hands. 

Close lo Ilio N'iiiidi is a van, or sijiiarc slone wilh n hole dug in the 
centre, lor the prejiarntiun oi 1\\q ganJh-i or iilaha. 

A fi'W ]>aei's in front of this is another shrine coiitainin;' the image of 

, by the side of which arc the sacred trees 

lid the lalti {Orijmiim saHrtum), llie latter 
e poised ou n peile.^liil, and a rircniar 
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Bawa in common with the beasts of the neighbouring forest. There is 
also a grove of choice trees, such as the mango (Mangifera indica), Aptd 
(Bauhinia racemosa)^ Auli {PhyllanthuB Emblica), and Dev Champa 
(Plumeria acuminata). The leaves of the mango and Apta trees are 
held by the Hindus in such high esteem, as indicative of health and 
prosperity, that strings of them are used for ornamenting their doors on 
festive occasions, such as the Divali, Shimga, &c. All these objects 
appear to contribute in imparting to the plateau of the Tungaresvara 
shrine a really enchanting and picturesque view all around. 

This group of shrines is about five miles up the hill, and just as 
much from the summit. From the temple to the top of the hill the 
ascent is not only steep and much obstructed by jungle, but even, in 
some places, extremely dangerous. The mule track is from three to 
four feet wide, flanked either on one or both sides by deep ravines, to 
cross which at full gallop would simply amount to seeking an inglorious 
death. It is said, however, that an ascent on a more easy gradient 
is in contemplation, but its accomplishment is in the mean while 
transferred to the Greek kalends. Within a short distance from the 
hill summit there is a break of this zigzag ascent, and the last part of 
the hill rises abruptly. 

The summit of the Tuhgar hill consists of the main plateau and 
the ridge, besides numerous knolls or points and two considerable 
separate hills on the Une of ascent, which may perhaps be utilized if 
the area of the plateau and ridge happen to be occupied by buildings, 
dwelling-houses, and such public edifices, — as a church, bazar, hospital, 
&c., — as contemplated, and for which sites have already been allotted 
ftnd marked out, containing five acres each, at the rate of two rupees of' 
ground-rent a year. The above area, both on the plateau and ridge, is 
about three miles long, and nearly one mile wide at its broadest part, 
the general width being from a quarter to half a mile. The height of 
the hill if 2,300 feet above the level of the sea, from which, as the 
crow flies, its summit is only ten miles distant, being open to the sea- 
breeze, there being no hill of size to intercept the wind. The neigh- 
bouring valleys to the eastward are notorious for being sources of 
malaria, from which the summit is free. The heat is never oppressive. 
The following were the readings during the month of May 1876: — 
at sunrifie 74"^ Fahr.^ at 10 a.m. 78^ at 4 p.m. 82"", and at 10 
w*u* 77^* The fall of rain is said to be only a few inches above the 

1 of fimabay, which is 80 inches ; bat this is ques- 
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lionablr. The hygromrtric condition of the hill is Tory high ; no 
Kliable rrcordj appear, however, lo have been nude. 

Tlifre ii mie Uiik at the V«iur«n3 Point, nnd K^cnil iprings on the 
jrnmmit and •lopn of I ho hill, llcsprvotn may alto he fanned Uy 
damming ffiToral hnllowa or fissHrcs between Bpar§, whence rills nrr 
irantiniiomly iMuing and ninniDg to waste, as well as by sinking wrlta in 
different plaoes near thick groTw of trws, all grit-n and vi)^rous, and 
which, in the absence of spriugs, would be sufHrient to proviilr n 
IH-rennial supply. One 0))rin|;, called " GidpAni," from its beinfr a 
drinking-plarrofrulturM, ia couapicuoua by these birds having, by thrir 
long rmidencc thf re, stained of a light colour the otherwise black xur- 
face of the trap rock. 

The history of the TungArhill as a sanitarium is of recent origin. 
It appears that it was in 18()li llial Mr. Hope brought it to the nt>tice 
of the Government. From ihc area, supply of water, and accessibility, it 
wna thought that it would rirnl the Matbcraa hill as a sauitarium, and 
draw, brxidcii the Bombay invalids, those of Gujarat, from their proxi- 
mity to the hill. This wos. howc*cr, long before the opening of ihp 
SueK Caual, since whkh event it haa been practicHlly demon stra ted that 
the sanitaria of Mathrrnn and Malialilcshwar are more than sufficient for 
the toc.nl wants of those sntfering from nialariii and fei'blrncNii brought 
on by long residence in an enervating climate ; nor can they have greater 
pretensions than these. All complex ailments, therefore, must availthem- 
sclvcs of the healing influencea of ihe Kiiropcnn climate, with its bi'iieti- 
rinl niljniicts of n fur better society, and more whok'somc food, throngb 
ilie rapid route of the Suei Canal. Thus Tungfir hill, as a saniiarino,. 
appears to be doomed to utter forgetful ness, as the most that can he 
made of it is an occai^ional resort for sportsmen from Bombay :iiid 
Giijan'it. There are only two bungalows on the hill, one belonginj; 
lo Mr. Hope, nnd the other is a hotel containing four rooms, under 
Mr. C. de Soma, the resident mtssman at the travellers' bunga- 
low nl Bn,ssein. The antir[iiities of the Tni'igar hill consist of a few cells 
— which, like Ihosenf tbe Caranja island, have been filled with wnter — and 
Ihe sculptnre of a Tirthanknra or cinaneipaled Jaina. The cd!s «i>pear 
(ij 1h- the wiirk of Jninns, nnd jirobnbly dale from the same period as ilie 
ndu-r Jniiin r^cavntinnsof Western India, being the most modern of ■■ill, 
viz. tiriia 114(1, i.e. IJ34 a.d., or thereabouts. But although about si \ 
centuries and a half old, their isolated position had precluded the possi- 
liility of their ever being meddled with by others, and they appear as if i-\. 
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cavated but recently, all the fragments and splinters from the cayes lying 
about in utter neglect, and untouched by any human hand, just as they 
were scattered about at the time the cells were excavated. These cells 
when filled with water are known by the name of Pandu springs. 
They consist now altogether of four reservoirs, some of them supported 
on pillars ; and one was barely commenced when given up. They are all 
hewn out of the living rock, and the Jaina monks were probably assisted 
in the operation of excavation by the ancient residents of the hills, who 
had dug holes in stones all along the footpath to the cells from the 
southern extremity of the hill. These holes appear to have served 
the purpose of husking rice. The cells are all situated on a knoll 
on the northern side close to the tank, which might have been built 
at the same time. The largest of the cells is some twenty feet 
by eighteen. 

The other object of antiquarian curiosity on the Tungar hill is the 
sculptured figure of a Tirthankara, the fragments of which were dis- 
covered near the site marked 2 1 , formerly occupied by the hotel, now 
transferred to another spot. The stone, which is of trap, was about 
three feet square, and had, besides the figure of the Jaina saint in the 
centre, some worshipping figures around. The style of drapery and the 
head-dress appear to be of Rajputana origin. This sculpture was until 
lately entire, when the iconoclastic hotel-keeper, a Roman Catholic, 
feeling qualms ofconscience at allowing such an idolatrous abomination 
to exist in his neighbourhood, broke it into pieces, with the decided 
applause of the priest, who had climbed up from Bassein to bless the 
hotel, which, in spite of all his blessings and the thoroughly Inquisitional 
smashing of the Hindu idol to fragments, has proved a complete failure. 
The hotel has now been opened for the last three years, its charges are 
six rupees a day and extras, but it scarcely receives a couple of visitors 
a year. 

The geology, plants, and animals of the TungAr hill are just the 
same as those of Matheran.* There is so much similarity between 
the flora of the two hills that plants which are rare elsewhere, as for 
instance a certain species of the Capparis and others, are found only 
on the two sanitaria. Big game is also much the same in both places. 
The panther (Felispardus), the Bakrx (Cervellus aureus), three yarieties 
of monkeys and hares, besides numerous species of partridges, climbers, 
woodpeckers, barbets, aud several other birds of beautiful metallic 

• See Mathertm HUl, by J. G. ftnitb, MJ>., Edinburgh, 1871. 



ptttinafp, that warble, ir tlic; do nnt liu^, atipenr to hair thrir'* 
liabitaU njuaUv un both hill*. Tigprs nre, hllwevt^^, H-eii oflcucr on 
tlip Tuiigar tbau ou the Mathcrnn hill ; and the aambur, hog, brnr. 
aud civei cat, though stiU abtindant on Hie former, seem to luive 
diaappDMvd fnmi ihr latter. The hill tribes of tbc two hills differ 
rauttdcnbly -, while thone nf Matheran coniiiat ofpiiangsn. 'j'hfilnini, and 
Katharli. fix onl.v two ranw Touud ou Tuiig&r at -the preaeDt dny wv 
the lull KoUb and tiu Wirlb. "" 
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KRllATA. 

Page T), line 3 iroin bottom, for zr'iif^r'z([^ read zPllf^^^lJl^ 

7 „ 2 „ „ yorSir Herbert's reoc? Sir T. Herbert's. 
7, dele been. 

8 from bottom, for Sabyadri read Sahyadri. 
S, dele Tagaras. 

1 1, /or Tagara read Tagara rajas. 
2, for 1385 read 1285. 
5 from bottom, /or 1625 read 1624. 
5, /or 1662 read 1623. 
21, dele second " now." 
8 from bottom, /or 1820 read 1780. 
2, for even r^arf ever. . 

1 6 from bottom, the Pater Chriatianorum of Caranja 
belonged to the order of St. Francis, and not to 
that of St. Dominic- 

„ «^« „ last line, /or Vasca r^arf Vasco. 

„ s.M%M, „ line 8 from bottom, /or 1583 read 1674. 
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